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A stone falls into the water and 
creates disturbing waves. These 
waves oscillate backward and forward 
till at last... the water returns 
to its condition of calm tranquility. 
Similarly all action, on every plane, 
produces disturbance in the balanced 
harmony of the universe, and the 
vibrations so produced will continue 
to roll backward and forward ... 
till equilibrium is restored. 

H.P. Blavatsky 
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Preface 


In 1975 when Quest Books first published an anthology 
on karma, the concept was already becoming familiar in 
mainstream America. Introduced in the mid-1800s by 
Emerson and others who were studying Eastern thought, it 
was expounded in great detail in the late 1800s by H. P. 
Blavatsky, one of the founders of the Theosophicai Society 
and author of the volumes of The Secret Doctrine , a major 
source book of modern esoteric studies. Those in the 
Theosophicai movement and similar groups for long were 
the main custodians of ideas of the Ancient Wisdom such 
as karma. 

Today the picture has changed. The word “karma” shows 
up in films, comic strips, conversations among ordinary 
people. Eastern and Western scholars, psychologists, 
astrologers, health practitioners, even students of society 
and economy have written about karma. This kind of litera¬ 
ture had begun to appear in 1981 when the second and 
expanded edition of the Quest anthology came out By now 
there is a wealth of material on the subject of karma that 
has originated outside of esoteric circles. The term is even 
included in English dictionaries. 

The present volume includes fourteen articles that were 
not in the earlier editions, by such authors as Joseph 
Goldstein and Ananda Coomaraswamy, who write from the 
Buddhist position, Christopher Chappie, scholar who 
specializes in yoga philosophy, Alfred Taylor, research 
scientist, Liz Greene and Stephen Arroyo, psychologist/ 
astrologers, Roger Woolger and Harold Coward, Jungians. 

Obviously, many points of view are covered, but they all 
contain, either explicitly or implicitly, the concept of 
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karma as the harmonizer that restores balance, as the 
facilitator of a “rhythmic return to harmony.” As Joy Mills 
said in the foreword to the earlier editions: 

The Sanskrit term, karma , has been adopted in English 
dictionaries as the all-embracing term for that universal 
law, the harmonic law of adjustment, of compensation, 
action-reaction, to which all natural processes are 
subject The ramifications of the law must be endless 
and complex as those processes; yet in its ultimate 
simplicity, the law is harmony, the perfect relationship 
which obtains between all things everywhere. 

It has become increasingly clear in recent years that we 
live in an interconnected, holistic universe in which “all 
things everywhere” are interdependent. In this context it is 
more evident than it was in the nineteenth century, when 
karma was introduced in the West, that past and future 
are connected, that events flow in the Whole where movement 
at any level of life affects all other levels. This current 
view of holism, which is held by many scientists, ecologists 
philosophers, as well as esotericists, can easily accommodate 
the concept of karma. In the words of Prem and Ashish 
who wrote from the point of view of The Secret Doctrinp 
(Man, the Measure of All Things, p. 210): 

Particular events take place . .. because of an organic 
htiking of the whole of cosmic experience, a linkage 
which is such that all events in the Cosmos are bound 
together in one harmonious correlation. 

In the overview of life implicit in much of modem thought 
the concept of karma seems almost inevitable. Moreover 
considering karma as it relates to such areas as Western 
psychology, social problems, spiritual growth, even 
economics throws new light on this ancient concept. The 
articles which follow should enrich our understanding of 
this simple yet complex law that operates continually in 
our lives and in the world. 
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Understanding Karma 


To the Western mind the Sanskrit term karma may have an 
alien, at times even forbidding quality about it. For many it 
may conjure up images of fatalistic impersonality, of cold 
determinism, retribution, punishment. But is karma a cold, 
mechanistic principle? Is it punishment? And if it exists, how 
do we explain the fact that many seemingly good people suffer, 
while criminals often live comfortable lives? These are some 
of the basic questions addressed by authors in this section. 
They approach the meaning of karma from a variety of view¬ 
points, showing that it is both simple and complex, with many 
subtleties that are frequently overlooked by the casual observer 
of Eastern thought. 

Felix Layton begins by examining the most fundamental 
aspects of this principle and its balancing role in the lawful 
order of nature. Drawing upon the frequently made comparison 
with Newton’s Third Law of Motion, he shows how karma is 
likewise a natural law with its own subtle " physics" that we 
can understand and consciously work with. Shirley Nicholson 
points out the less deterministic, more organic side of the law, 
drawing on analogies from nature that illustrate how karma is 
subject to the modification of newly emerging influences, and 
that it is multidimensional in nature, rather than purely linear 
and rigid. Emerson, in his classic essay, addresses the subtle 
qualities of karma-like compensation seen throughout nature 


in the interrelation of creatures and elemental forces. Especially 
in the lives of humans we see a sense of lawfulness in which 
every excess causes a defect, every defect an excess, and all seems 
governed by the “deep remedial force that underlies all facts." 
Leslie-Smith considers some facets of karma in the context of 
reincarnation, as causes develop over successive lives. Aldous 
Huxley portrays the concept of karma through the eyes of a 
twentieth-century intellectual. He reminds us that the process 
of karma cannot by itself deliver us from the bonds of time, that 
this can be achieved only through our own efforts and right 
conduct. Clarence Pedersen concludes with a look at karma 
in the larger context of creation, ethics, and mystical union. 


I 

Karma in Motion 

FELIX LAYTON 


Isaac Newton's Third Law of Motion states: "To every action 
there is an equal and opposite reaction." This is sometimes 
thought to be a statement of the Law of Karma. But Newton's 
three laws of motion consider only physical force, matter, and 
motion. Karma includes life, consciousness, and motive as well 
as physical force and matter. This article considers analogies 
between the limited laws of motion in the physical world and 
the all-inclusive principle of karma. It seeks by considering 
the laws of physical motion to gain increased understanding 
of the universal principle . 

Imagine a large, heavy, steel ball at rest on a perfectly level 
plane. Imagine further that there is no friction between the 
ball and the plane. The ball will remain at rest until some 
force makes it move, but if it has once started to move it 
will continue to move indefinitely until something stops it. 
So said Sir Isaac Newton in his first Law of Motion, some¬ 
times called the Law of Inertia, a law which has been verified 
countless times and seems to be common sense. 

Now let a man somehow exert a force on this ball to push 
it in a certain direction. Let him continue to push the ball 
in the same direction for a long time. As long as he keeps 
pushing, the ball will move faster and faster. How fast it 
will finally move depends on how hard and how long the 
man pushes. This is according to Newton's second Law of 
Motion. Since this system is frictionless, when the man 
stops pushing, the ball continues to move in that direction. 
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Now suppose that the man who worked and pushed so 
hard, finds that he made a mistake and pushed the wrong 
way, and really wants the ball to go in the opposite direction! 
The ball now has “within it” the momentum which it stored 
when the man first pushed, and this momentum carries it 
steadily on in the direction of that first pushing in exact 
proportion to how hard and how long the man pushed—and 
if he pushed hard and long he will have to push exactly 
that amount in the opposite direction before he can stop 
the ball. 

It all works out with absolute exactness. Knowledge of 
these laws is the basis for the calculations of forces to send 
space capsules on their way. Knowledge of the same laws 
enables us to calculate exactly what length of burn, 
generating a certain force, will slow, accelerate, or change 
direction a certain amount. One astronaut in flight remarked 
that we owe it all to Isaac Newton. 

The laws seem to be absolute, and they apply not only to 
a single object and force but to any system of many masses 
and forces. Although first stated by Sir Isaac Newton they 
have been realities from the beginning of creation. They 
are part of the nature of things—or at least of the nature of 
force and matter. 

Many people believe that there are correspondences 
between physical and spiritual laws. Let us first consider 
correspondences between these first two laws and wider fields. 

The Jaw of karma is often compared to Newton’s third 
Law: To every action there is an equal and opposite 
reaction, but perhaps even more interesting correspon¬ 
dences exist with the first two laws, and often those who 
quote the third law as an illustration of karma misunder¬ 
stand Newton’s meaning. 

In laboratory experiments, and in the steel ball illus¬ 
tration two factors are involved: force , in the example, 
applied by the man pushing, and matter , in this case a steel 
ball. Let these two correspond to life and form or spirit 
and matter, or, in our illustration, to the unit of life or con¬ 
sciousness called a man linked to his bodies or personality 
represented by the steel ball. Let us assume that this life 
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or consciousness functions within the body, or the steel 
ball, and not externally in the same way that the engine 
functions inside a car. 

When such a unit of life, or consciousness, is starting its 
series of incarnations, it is attached to a body which as yet 
is at rest, like the ball, for no force has yet acted through 
it. The boundless level plane on which the ball can be 
pushed in any direction corresponds to nature, which will 
allow us to move in any direction we want—if we work hard 
enough. As astronaut Eugene Cernan said, “Things may come 
with difficulty but nothing is impossible to man. 

The unit of life, the human being, looking out through 
the senses of the body, sees things he or she desires. This 
causes a person to work, to strive to obtain them to move 
toward them. Suppose he or she is attracted to wealth. He 
wants it. He works for it. He struggles and pushes toward 
it. Perhaps he does this for many lives. In doing so he is 
building an ever greater momentum in the direction of 
wealth, for nature gives to man that for which he works. 
When he obtains it however, he may find that it does not 
give him the happiness for which he had hoped. He ceases 
to push and strive toward the goal of wealth. He may con¬ 
tinue to coast effortlessly, carried along by his past efforts, 
but his desires will soon be attracted to another goal and he 
will begin to try to move in a new direction. However, all 
his past effort over a long time has built a momentum in 
the direction of wealth and this keeps him moving in that 
direction until, after long struggle and pushing against 
circumstances which seem to frustrate his every effort to 
move in the new direction, he eventually stops the move¬ 
ment and is free to move in another direction. If this analogy 
holds, these forces are not merely equal to, they actually 
are the forces he himself has generated and is now opposing. 
The more strongly he struggles to stop the ball and move 
toward the new goal, the more violent will be his conflict 
with these forces of the past, but the sooner they will be 
overcome. A believer in karma would say that he is working 
out his karma. 

The shifting of the individual’s goal in life usually is 
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toward a nobler goal and comes after some sort of "revela¬ 
tion or expansion of consciousness. In the nature of things 
it is then that one tries to move in a new direction and meets 
the forces generated earlier, which might be called one's 
karma. Perhaps in this lies an explanation of the phrase. 
Whom the Lord loveth he chasteneth.” We consider one 
whom the Lord loveth to be one who has seen a great goal, 
such as the service of humankind, and is struggling toward 
that Such a person is therefore probably facing momentum 
an orces he or she created when moving in other directions 
and struggling toward less noble goals. The struggle to 
overcome this momentum would be the chastening. 

toTnn e ^ m r du ! ls perform " wron 8” acts, which cause pain 
isnotwrnn U °" ly because they know no better. It 

consean^nr f ° T f them - They are i g norant ’ as yet. If the karmic 
would Pam ! eturned t0 them immediately they 

unfair The™* it. consider the world 

the same mkt°v Ca ™ nothin § and would probably make 
deferTavmen ! gam> If h ° Wever ’ the Lords of Karma 
and then allow th° ° Spea ^ untd they “change direction” 
they mav then ° . tbe cons equences of their acts, 

them to learn froiJTth COndlt, . on of mind which will enable 
ignorance which ^ e * penence °f Pain and replace the 

with wisdom will ptv n^emT ^ T" 8 3Ct ’ Whkh 
take again. P * them from ma king that mis- 

ca^aforceTaafi 5 fl'"”" a ca ""°". explosion 

mouth If this is the V 3 ands h°°titfrom the cannon’s 

N=j„^^^ he ^ he J eac,i °" ° r which 

and causes it to recoil His thi 5 back on the ca nnon 
would mean that thp f . blrd aw ’ a PPh ed to this case 
.0 .he force ea°" the Ca ""°" ba » - equal 
exactly oppositions tuiIT ^ ,hey act in 
respondence, forjust as the *Jt h an inte resting cor- 
be performed without reaction on^ finng the Sh0t Cann0t 
in this world cannot perform » ? u° n ’ S ° mdividua S 
on others. They must create E Which do not reaCt 

or with the whole world nn T Wltb one or many others, 

’ on w hom their actions produce 
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an equal and opposite reaction. As with the gun, someone 
has to absorb the recoil. Acts may be of hate, of love, or 
mixtures of the two, but whatever they are they act and react, 
and these actions and reactions are always equal and opposite. 

In this example, action which shoots the ball in one 
direction makes the gun recoil, and this reaction or recoil 
is absorbed into the great mass of the earth, disturbing 
the whole earth’s motion and equilibrium. The shock wave 
of big guns being fired can be felt to shake the ground at 
considerable distances, as the earth patiently absorbs the 
shocks. When the action has been performed, the earth’s 
motion has been altered; it may have been accelerated, 
reduced, or pushed sideways. This alteration to the earth 
will be too small to measure but the motion of the ball may 
be very fast. Eventually the ball will hit the earth again 
and stop. When this happens it returns its energy to the 
earth; equilibrium is restored, for it exactly neutralizes 
the disturbance to the earth’s motion, made when the gun 
was fired. The ball may be in the air for a relatively long 
or short time before it hits the ground, but eventually the 
disturbance to the earth’s motion will be neutralized. 

There are correspondences between this example and the 
law of karma that emphasize the reality of the unity of 
humanity for, whether we like it or not, everyone in the 
world is affected by every individual action, as the whole 
world is affected by the firing of every gun. Let the firing 
of the cannon in the example correspond to an act performed 
by an individual. This greatly affects that person as the 
explosion greatly affects the cannon ball, and it slightly 
affects the whole world. The condition of imbalance exists 
between the individual and the world until the karmic 
consequences are met, just as the ball hits the earth and 
equilibrium is restored. 

The timing of the reaction is of crucial importance. When 
does this karmic reaction which restores equilibrium occur? 
There are references which suggest that at great sacrifice 
to those who perform the work, karmic consequences may 
be held back. The moment of impact of the cannon ball, 
which could be devastating to the individual, may be delayed 
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until the individual is strong enough and in a condition to 
profit by facing such shocks. One such reference in Light on 
the Path says: 

... try to lift a little of the heavy karma of the world; give your 
aid to the few strong hands that hold back the powers of 
darkness from obtaining complete victory,* 

It may well be that in the early stages of human evolu¬ 
tion, and probably today also, people are creating more 
arma ° a destructive, painful type than of a constructive, 
e P. 3 tyP e - Perhaps in some way, at the cost of untold 
sacrifice, great Intelligences, Lords of Karma, take some 
ese ugly, painful forces and store them in their own 
readv^nT^n 65 U - td humanity and its individuals are 
sacrifice win h t0 faCe them ' When that time comes, their 
whelmed jf u 6 °^ er ’ 3nd ^ wor ^, which could be over- 
maticallv mJ rmic settlements were promptly and auto- 
such are the t e ’ Wl ltera * 1 y have been saved. Perhaps 
A late refe ^ ^ this * P 3ft ° f their function, 

when the ndTvTV" ^ ° n the Path describes a time 
the karmic cons ^ S reac ^ 3 sta S e w here they can force 
taL bS the loT en , Ce l ° f thdr e3rlier selfis h acts and 

carrying for them. l7suggest thaMhen *** bee “ 

great clearing up and fn ! there will now come a 

this karma of the past as ° P ? Umty for Earning from 
the heavy karma S .u ? d ,° our P art “ to lift a little of 
shielded but must face^hefin , Henceforth we will not be 
acts. The passage is an inte ^ 3rmic consequences of our 
law of karma is usually statedT 8 rCVerSal ° f the Way thC 

And tL^voTcewiVsay 1 ^! 306 , 3 ^. sonant voice shall arise, 
thou must sow And i ° ^ 11: thou hast reaped, now 

itself thou wilt obey . 2 mg thlS V0lce t0 be the silence 

pilgrimage they a Te‘ Vl duals complete their human 

reach a State & ka -a; they 

when their actions are . ., h s ha PP e ns, it is said, 

(sublimated desire*) are o P selfless and their wills 
sire.) are one with the One Will. Ordinary 
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actions are self-centered and may be compared to the cannon 
ball flying within the earth’s gravitational field. It is the 
self-centeredness which eventually draws the reaction back 
to the doer, just as it is the earth’s gravitational field which 
eventually draws the cannon ball back to earth. The com¬ 
pletely unselfish action of the Adept, however, is not drawn 
back and neutralized. It might correspond to shooting a 
capsule into space which does not return and neutralize 
itself in earth impact. The laws, possibilities, and limitations 
of such selfless acts may correspond to completely different 
phenomena as the weightless world of space travel is com¬ 
pletely different from our gravity-bound life on earth. 

This article has considered only some details of karma. It 
has made no attempt to cover the whole sweep of the great 
law. The examples have been extremely simplified in order 
to make principles stand out. Only closed systems with 
two or three factors have been considered. Such simplifica¬ 
tion is used in early experiments in laboratories where 
students are learning to understand basic laws. The problems 
of engineering and physics, which they will study later, 
involve using these laws in complex open systems with 
many bodies, forces, actions and reactions, all interacting 
on one another. The painstaking application of the simple 
law to one part after another of the complex gives one the 
capacity to understand, balance, and control the resultants 
of such interconnected factors. Similarly, there may be 
principles considered in this article which can be used first 
to understand, and then partially to control the enormously 
complicated interacting systems of life which surround us 
with countless individuals, forces, actions, and reactions. 
Perhaps this article may suggest further correspondences. It 
seems a fruitful field. The correspondences have not been 
suggested as mere intellectual games but as ideas with 
practical yet spiritual significance. 
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As no cause remains without its due effect from 

'» « cosmic disturbance downfo 

UkeTn™"' V° Ur haM °" d “ '<** produces 
ad?* f ‘ hat Umeen and “"known law which 
o if, r y - “nd equitably *each 

ffect to its cause, ‘facing the latter back toils producer. 

The Secret Doctrine 

^ H a ind h U U 0 h a ?L 0f CaUSe /" d Ifa* from Buddhism 

has always been in the <Ment d Th kn °'T. m the Wesl - as '* 
into conversations ar™ nt ' The word has found its way 
society and has even sh ^ peo ^ le at a H levels of Western 

most people familiar witTthe ideaTh^ T- 8 ^ However ’ 
our personal lives as Vi • dea tblnk °f it as shaping 

good and bad. This Lhl ? V back " for our actions, 
seems closest to us. Yet t^ 8 * S rea * m ln which karma 
in the One and encompass^al/nf Univ ® rsal law inherent 
domsofnature, from atL!? , of manifestation, all king- 

beings. H. P. Blavatskv wt. ° ® a ax * es ’ ^ rom rocks to human 
the West in the 19th centi ° lntroduce d esoteric studies in 
subject to Karma,” 1 “no <? 1 ^’. assures us “every creature is 
exempt from its sway.” 2 m t ^ le manifested universe is 
She states that “the One rr ■ 

Law which governs the wnrt!^ 1? c ^ ose ty related to the One 
this is “the mj te ZZ ^of i° f T ? eing “ Karma ” 3 a " d that 
exists from and in eternity e Universe.” She says that it 
Its reaches are far greater tu m ^ 0r is eternity itself.” 4 

8 Cr than o«r human affairs Like all 
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the principles outlined in esoteric philosophy, karma is an 
aspect of the one nonmaterial Reality that comes into play 
as manifestation proceeds. Karma as the law of cause and 
effect is involved in all differentiation and all relationships, 
spiritual as well as physical. Therefore, it must have become 
active at the awakening of the universe with the polarization 
of consciousness and matter. The first manifestation of 
cause and effect occurred when consciousness as Divine 
Mind began to create a world by impressing organization 
on precosmic matter. This, presumably, is the beginning of 
karmic action, which continues on every level of being 
throughout the entire cycle of manifestation. 

At the first flutter of renascent life ... 'the Mutable Radiance 
of the Immutable Darkness unconscious in Eternity’ passes, 
at every new birth of Kosmos, from an inactive state into 
one of intense activity ... it differentiates, and then begins 
its work through that differentiation. This work is Karma . 5 

H.P.B. defines karma as “the unerring law which adjusts 
effect to cause on the physical, mental, and spiritual planes 
of being.'' 6 She depicts it as a law of harmony that continually 
restores the naturally harmonious state of the cosmos 
whenever it becomes disturbed. “The only decree of Karma 
—an eternal and immutable decree—is absolute harmony 
in the world of Matter as it is in the world of Spirit.” 7 
Karma “restores disturbed equilibrium in the physical and 
broken harmony in the moral world.” 8 She compares it to a 
bough which “bent down too forcibly, rebounds with cor¬ 
responding vigor.” 9 Thus karma appears not as an external 
law acting from the outside but as an elastic quality of the 
cosmos itself, which causes it to spring back into harmony 
when distorted. 

The Secret Doctrine does not depict karma mechanically 
or as “an eye for an eye” doctrine as some later writers have 
interpreted it. H.P.B. does not predict a one-to-one relation¬ 
ship between cause and effect—a predetermined course in 
which certain types of actions always have the same karmic 
consequences. In her view karma is not a mechanical system 
in which engaging a gear moves a cam, that in turn eventually 
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turns a wheel, in a prescribed, linear, cause-and-effect 
manner. This kind of causality implies a rigid determinism— 
n .t terab u- SeqUence of eve nts—which is not in keeping 
nPv h Ki heOSOph,Ca phllos °P h y- Rather, karma is fluid and 
new factors°‘‘KaI neS 7 COntinual, y shap e d by the input of 
wav alwavs ”'° K R 7 d ° eS " 0t aCt 10 thls or that Particular 
in which pv Rather it wor ks in an interconnected system 
m which everything affects everything else. 

plexkies^f karma mi 6 ht be compared to the corn- 

pressure swirl th Cr pa ^ terns - Huge areas of high and low 
causing winds and* 8 1 6 aimosphere replacing one another, 

from the earth riseTanVr 0 ^^!™ conditions - Moisture 
hundreds of miles before ^ T™ C ° uds ; whlch ma y bloW 
or snow The ict ct releasing their moisture as rain 

as do desem elated™ ' gh ^ ,he car,h " as a " «»* 
overgrazed their herds s "' S ago b >' non ’adic peoples who 
modern cities play a nart Th f blacktop and concrete in 
given day results froma combi W ^ ather at a 8 iven place on a 
past and present lor i lnat, °n of innumerable factors, 
keep entering the system^ ^ IStant ’ and new influences 
too, is multidimensional 1 t0 cban 8 e the outcome. Karma, 
works on physical,' mental" and"^' U ^ affected by and 
Planes and fields of nature , d spintual lev els, on all the 
from the distant past as w.n bnngS in to play influences 
determined by the S nast W thL a n.? 0Se ° f the moment - Though 
result of countless causes P tUFe 1S far from set - 11 is the 
wholeness within which karma^orTs AShiSh bring ° Ut ** 

things but in th^wh^ iw ’ T r causalit y resides not in 
became of any powerTn events take P^ce not 
, f th T r causes ' but because events which are said 

whole of cosmic experience ! °v t" 0r8anic ,inkin g of the 
all events in the Cosmos L ^. hnkage which is such that 

of th° U r COrTelation - Moveme t b °f Und toge l her in one har- 
eleme 6 t C ° Smos nece ssitates m° any one “part” or element 
hv Th r " 0t becaus e of a?v T° Vements of all the other 
by the first but because ail dl ? Ct “ causal Power” exerted 
garment that is the Whole " * St t0gether in one seamless 
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Karma is involved in the vast sweeps of cyclic life that 
wheel behind evolution, which are “pre-ordained, so to 
say, by Karmic law.” 12 While the law of cycles sets manifesta¬ 
tion going in recurrent patterns, it is karma that fashions 
the specific events within the cycles. 

[It is) the mysterious guiding intelligent power, which gives 

the impulse to and regulates the impetus of cycles and 

universal events.... Karma’s visible adjusteron a grand scale. 13 

Karma connects each cycle of manifestation to all the 
previous ones, as “the working of Karma [is] in the periodical 
renovations of the universe.” 14 The geological ages, the 
birth and death of species and kinds of plants and animal 
life, the coming and going of great races of men, the rise 
and fall of civilizations are all involved in karmic continuity. 
“There is a predestination in the geological life of our globe, 
as in the history, past and future, of races and nations. This 
is closely connected with what we call Karma.” 15 It embodies 
what might be called a law of universal conservation- 
ensuring that nothing is lost, that the fruits of one cycle 
are passed on to the next. 

Individual Karma 

Karma also acts intimately and precisely in the affairs 
of individuals. While cosmic karma rolls on in grand cycles, 
individual karma gathers together tendencies and dis¬ 
charges them as events in our lives and evokes our inherent 
characteristics, whether physical, emotional, or intellectual. 
We all receive the repercussions of our own acts and thoughts, 
our personal karma. Just as each person has an individual 
scent which can be detected by a dog, it seems that each 
individual can be “sniffed out” by forces of karma. In the 
unimaginably complex karmic currents set up by humanity, 
in some mysterious way our own waves ripple out and return 
precisely to us. H.P.B. likens the process to the effects created 
by a stone falling into a pond and setting up waves which 
roll back and forth until equilibrium is restored, and the 
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pond is again quiet. All action, no matter on what level, 
produces such disturbances. 

But since each disturbance starts from some particular 
point, it is clear that equilibrium and harmony can only be 
restored by the reconverging to that same point of all the 
forces which were set in motion from it. And here you have 
proot that the consequences of a man's deeds, thoughts, 

whVrh'Jtf 3 react u R on himself with the same force with 
which they were set in motion. 16 

thmu^h^i l u- t SOteric Philosophy, as humanity won 
choice inH' vi ^ ^ eve ^ s mind and became capable of 
wav no nol K, alS became res P ons ible for their actions in a 
sibilitv came b 6 am .°, ng loWer animals - With this respon- 
ourselves are ^ rsona karma. According to this doctrine, we 
olTpaTn and iov° nSlble f ° F ° UF lives ’ for our circumstances, 
our character t ’ -? Ur 0 PP 0rtun ities and limitations, even 
blockages Evervtb* S ’ talents ’ neur oses and personality 

we ourselvef have setfn^m' 1 ‘l the 0uteome of foreeS 

distant past. We are H 0tl °I!’ 61ther in thls llfe or in some 
destiny.” 17 Karma hn Under the em pire of [our] self-made 
of our own actions Th glVCn US back tke actual consequences 
enter a con 

lives. Nothing is lost All th^ f .^ auses that determine our 
which we generated in fl!l mV : J 0Ughts ’ motives, emotions 
strains that make us wv. ♦ P3St have gone lnt0 the complex 
•hat rewards or nuail. ' WC *" ,oda >’- “•• is not... karma 
punish ourselves.” 18 US ’ d * s we who reward and 

the grand scale^"dopT 0 -!* 5 WUh . cycles and evolution on 

g rowth in our individual liveTTt “ ^ evo ! ution to P rom ° te 
and equitably each effp„» . 1 a djusts wisely, intelligently, 
actions in our outer livpc ° j S - cause >” 19 reflecting our past 

our lives give us feedback V ! n ° Ur * nner make-up. Thus 

us a record of how we ar 1 ^ kn ° W how to read hr showing 
we have erred and failpH 6 r»° ln ®’ w h at is going well, where 
from life. ea Beca use of karma we can learn 

It must be stressed ho 

determinism. p rem a ’ nd T that . karma is not fatalism or 

s ish point out that our lives are 
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neither absolutely determined nor absolutely free. We live 
according to “a determined track within whose unformed 
potentiality lies the opportunity for change and growth.” 20 
We cannot erase influences we generated in the past, but 
we can influence the course of our lives at any time by 
pouring in new energies in new directions. We may not 
see the results immediately, but karma assures that they 
will come, as any energy we generate must have its effect. 
Scanning our lives for recurrent patterns can reveal the 
areas in which we need to work. If we repress harmful 
tendencies, try to eliminate defects, and counteract negative 
elements within us, we set up new causes which alter the 
karmic outcome of past actions. Any help we offer others, 
any service we perform for worthwhile causes, any helpful, 
positive thoughts and emotions we send out will affect the 
karmic balance. In this realm right motives, feelings, and 
thoughts are more important even than right action, for 
energies from higher planes or fields are more powerful 
than physical energies. According to H.P.B.: 

It is a law of occult dynamics that a given amount of energy 

expended on the spiritual or astral plane is productive of 

far greater results than the same amount expended on the 

physical objective plane of existence. 21 

Thus love and hate are powerful factors in fashioning 
our karma. 

Karmic Interconnections 

H.P.B.’s exposition of karma also includes group and 
national karma. The strands of our individual karma are 
interwoven with those of our nation and other groups with 
which we have strong ties. All social evils are karmic, as 
are social opportunities. We each participate karmically 
in the actions of our nation, whether we like those actions 
or not. As groups are interdependent in a society and nations 
are interdependent in the world, each individual is in some 
ways karmically linked with all others, and we all share in 
the outcome of world events. 
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Thus in a sense our actions do affect all mankind. We 
tend to see our lives as in a limited sphere, our influence 
extending only to those in our immediate vicinity. But, as 
we have seen, the universe is not created from isolated bits. 
It is a vast network of interconnections in all directions, at 
all levels. Our actions do not stop at the periphery of our 
vision but affect the whole of life in some measure, one 
way or another. 


In Light on the Path , a mystical work by Mabel Collins, 
he T e J s a sma11 . essa y on karma attributed to a great sage 
an aster. He likens the individual life to a rope composed 

fme threads - From time to time some of 
a tanple j S cau 8 bt or attached to something, creating 
of the thr^ a 1 f order in the whole. Sometimes one or more 
discolors oth S ecomes stained, and the stain spreads and 
of the shadow . St ^ ands ’ in time the threads pass out 

and lie together Shine ’ Where they become g° lden 

lished This re and eve n. At last harmony is estab- 

of karma. The the h ° listiC 

is arbitrarily C formerf * l ° Understan d is not that the future 
but that '£%?'* V Separate acts of the present. 

with the present as is a fUtUre 1S ln unbroke n continuity 
’ as ls the Present with the past. 22 

so the who^oflnm IlfClS c . om P° sed of intertwined threads, 
intertwined and mrr ni ^i' S composed of individual lives 
the degree that we dei-t ? 3 ^ influencing one another. To 
we contribute to the wh ? rate ^ y tr y t0 improve the energies 
tions will we be able tn°“rr?° ? this World of interconnect 
the world.” a little of the heavy karma of 
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Ever since ! was a boy I have wished to write a discourse 
on Compensation; for it seemed to me w'hen very young 
that on this subject life was ahead of theology' and the 
people knew more than the preachers taught. The documents 
too from which the doctrine is to be drawn, charmed my 
fancy by their endless variety, and lay, always before me, 
even in sleep; for they are the tools in our hands, the bread 
in our basket, the transactions of the street, the farm and 
the dwelling-house; greetings, relations, debts and credits, 
the influence of character, the nature and endowment of 
all men. It seemed to me also that in it might be shown men 
a ray of divinity, the present action of the soul of this world, 
clean from all vestige of tradition; and so the heart of man 
might be bathed by an inundation of eternal love, conversing 
with that which he knows was always and always must be, 
because it really is now. It appeared moreover that if this 
doctrine could be stated in terms with any resemblance to 
those bright intuitions in which this truth is sometimes 
revealed to us, it would be a star in many dark hours and 
crooked passages in our journey, that would not suffer us 
to lose our way. 

I was lately confirmed in these desires by hearing a sermon 
at church. The preacher, a man esteemed for his orthodoxy, 
unfolded in the ordinary manner the doctrine of the Last 
Judgment. He assumed that judgment is not executed in 
this world; that the wicked are successful; that the good are 
miserable; and then urged from reason and from Scripture 
a compensation to be made to both parties in the next life. 
No offense appeared to be taken by the congregation at this 
doctrine. As far as I could observe when the meeting broke 
up they separated without remark on the sermon. 

Yet what was the import of this teaching? What did the 
preacher mean by saying that the good are miserable in the 
present life? Was it that houses and lands, offices, wine, 
horses, dress, luxury, are had by unprincipled men, whilst 
the saints are poor and despised; and that a compensation 
is to be made to these last hereafter, by giving them the like 
gratifications another day,—bank-stock and doubloons, 
venison and champagne? This must be the compensation 
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intended; for what else? Is it that they are to have leave to 
pray and praise? to love and serve men? Why, that they can 
do now. The legitimate inference the disciple would draw 
was,-— We are to have such a good time as the sinners have 

n ° W: u"~n r ’- t0 , pUSh U t0 its extreme import,—‘You sin now, 
we s a sin y and by; we would sin now, if we could; not 

TTiVf < if eSSf ? 1 WC CXpeCt ° Ur reven 8 e tomorrow.’ 
are r fu m . th ^ “nmense concession that the bad 

of the nrea v. ’ 3t Jasdce * s not done now. The blindness 
of !he markedr C °K S,Sted in .deferring to the base estimate 
of confronting^ ^ co ? stitutes a manly success, instead 
announdn^he C ° nVicting the w °rld from the truth; 
the will- and so p«f S fci- C k-°^ the soul; the omnipotence of 
of success andfalsehood^ 1 " 8 ' he S ‘ andard of * ood and 

of the day ancf the 5386 t0 . e * n t * le Popular religious works 
men wS o a " d <'<***>« assumed by the literary 
that our popular ther/ treat . the relat ed topics. I think 
in principle, over the •. S a i ne d in decorum, and not 

are better than their il has dis Placed. But men 

Every ingenuous and aTn°^- Thdr dail y life gives it the lie. 

him in his own exDeric Plnn8S ° Ulleavesthedoctr i nebehind 

falsehood which thevcan 06 ^*^ ad men ^ somet imes the 

than they know. That wh^ demonstr ate. For men are wiser 
without afterthought if c?!l • hear in sch ools and pulpits 
he questioned in silence 1 if* 1 COnversat ion would probably 
company on Providence man d °gniatize in a mixed 
hy a silence which conveJ 1 th , e divine laws, he is answered 
dissatisfaction of the heI S We ! enou gh to an observer the 
his own statement. rer ’ but his incapacity to make 
I shall attempt in th* 

some facts that indicate tiS the 1 followi ng chapter to record 
tion; happy beyond my exne^! 1 ° f . the law of Compensa- 
mallest arc of this circle P Ctatl0n if 1 shall truly draw the 

Polarity, or action an d 

° h , natu . r ®j ln darkness and?? 011 ’ We meet in every part 

ebb and flow of water; in m a i 8ht; ln heat and cold; in the 

and expiration of plants? 3nd female ; in the inspiration 

animals; in the equation of 
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quantity and quality in the fluids of the animal body, in the 
systole and diastole of the heart; in the undulations of 
fluids and of sound; in the centrifugal and centripetal 
gravity; in electricity, galvanism, and chemical affinity. 
Superinduce magnetism at one end of a needle, the opposite 
magnetism takes place at the other end. If the south attracts, 
the north repels. To empty here, you must condense there. 
An inevitable dualism bisects nature, so that each thing is a 
half, and suggests another thing to make it whole; as, spirit, 
matter; man, woman; odd, even; subjective, objective; in, 
out; upper, under; motion, rest; yea, nay. 

Whilst the world is thus dual, so is every one of its parts. 
The entire system of things gets represented in every particle. 
There is somewhat that resembles the ebb and flow of the 
sea, day and night, man and woman, in a single needle of 
the pine, in a kernel of corn, in each individual of every 
animal tribe. The reaction, so grand in the elements, is re¬ 
peated within these small boundaries. For example, in the 
animal kingdom the physiologist has observed that no 
creatures are favorites, but a certain compensation balances 
every gift and every defect. A surplusage given to one part 
is paid out of a reduction from another part of the same 
creature. If the head and neck are enlarged, the trunk and 
extremities are cut short. 

The theory of the mechanic forces is another example. 
What we gain in power is lost in time, and the converse. 
The periodic or compensating errors of the planets is another 
instance. The influences of climate and soil in political 
history are another. The cold climate invigorates. The 
barren soil does not breed fevers, crocodiles, tigers or 
scorpions. 

The same dualism underlies the nature and condition 
of man. Every excess causes a defect; every defect an excess. 
Every sweet hath its sour; every evil its good. Every faculty 
which is a receiver of pleasure has an equal penalty put on 
its abuse. It is to answer for its moderation with its life. For 
every grain of wit there is a grain of folly. For every thing 
you have missed, you have gained something else; and for 
every thing you gain, you lose something. If riches increase. 
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they are increased that use them. If the gatherer gathers 
too much, Nature takes out of the man what she puts into 
his chest; swells the estate, but kills the owner. Nature 
ha es monopolies and exceptions. The waves of the sea do 
t .“J re Speedlly seek a level from their loftiest tossing 
There it J, anetles condition tend to equalize themselves, 
the overhe^ 8 S °^ e levelin § circumstance that puts down 
stantiallv on”^ 8 ’ * ° stron & th e rich, the fortunate, sub¬ 
strong and fie 6 S f me 8r . ound w hh a H others. Is a man too 
bad citizen — 1°^ ° F soc ety an d by temper and position a 
him?—Nature « ru ^* ian ’ with a dash of the pirate in 

who are gettingalong™ 3 1™ 0 ! 5 of P r etty sons and daughters 
school, and love and^eT ? e d , ame s classes at the village 

to courtesy. Thus she / them smooth his g rim scoW 
and felspar takes the k ontnves t0 mtenerate the granite 

keeps her balance true ^ ° Ut 3nd PUtS the lamb in 3nd 

But thePresldem h 8 a mCS • P ,° Wer and P^ce are fine things, 
commonly cost him niFt ld de3r b * s White House. It has 
attributes. To preserv f 1S peace ’ and the best of his manly 
appearance before ° r , a sbort time so conspicuous an 
the real masters who ,7°^’ he is content to eat dust before 
men desire the more sntf? e . rect behind the throne. Or do 
genius? Neither has tv S anda ^ and permanent grandeur of 
or of thought isT 3 ? lmmunit y- He who by force of 
the charges of that e™- C3t 3nd over looks thousands, has 
comes new danger. Hac* r. 63 ?- 6 ’ ever y influx of light 
the light, and always nut C he must bear witness to 
such keen satisfaction L Un Jj* at sym P at hy which gives him 
of the incessant soul ’ ul hlS fidelit y to new revelations 
wtfe and child. Has he aiwu mUSt hate fath er and mother, 
and covets?—he must 311 that the world loves and admires 

n afflict them by faithr , beb tnd him their admiration, 
3 and a hissing ness t0 his truth, and become 

1 he law writes th* i 

^ build or plot or combi? C ' lies and nalions - 11 is in 
mismanaged l 0ng . R es * ne against it. Things refuse to be 
0 checks to a a „ diu mate administrari. Though 

PPear, the checks exist, and wi 
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appear. If the government is cruel, the governors life is not 
safe. If you tax too high, the revenue will yield nothing. If 
you make the criminal code sanguinary, juries will not 
convict. If the law is too mild, private vengeance comes in. 

If the government is a terrific democracy, the pressure is 
resisted by an over-charge of energy in the citizen, and 
life glows with a fiercer flame. The true life and satisfactions 
of man seem to elude the utmost rigors or felicities of con¬ 
dition and to establish themselves with great indifferency 
under all varieties of circumstances. Under the governments 
the influence of character remains the same, in Turkey 
and in New England about alike. Under the primeval despots 
of Egypt, history honestly confesses that man must have 
been as free as culture could make him. 

These appearances indicate the fact that the universe is 
represented in every one of its particles. Every thing in 
nature contains all the powers of nature. Every thing is 
made of one hidden stuff; as the naturalist sees one type 
under every metamorphosis, and regards a horse as a running 
man, a fish as a swimming man, a bird as a flying man, a 
tree as a rooted man. Each new form repeats not only the 
main character of the type, but part for part all the details, 
all the aims, furtherances, hindrances, energies and whole 
system of every other. Every occupation, trade, art, transac¬ 
tion, is a compend of the world and correlative of every 
other. Each one is an entire emblem of human life; of its 
good and ill, its trials, its enemies, its course and its end. 
And each one must somehow accommodate the whole man 
and recite all his destiny. 

The world globes itself in a drop of dew. The microscope 
cannot find the animalcule which is less perfect for being 
little. Eyes, ears, taste, smell, motion, resistance, appetite, 
and organs of reproduction that take hold on eternity, all 
find room to consist in the small creature. So do we put our 
life into every act. The true doctrine of omnipresence is 
that God reappears with all his parts in every moss and 
cobweb. The value of the universe contrives to throw itself 
into every point. If the good is there, so is the evil; if the 
affinity, so the repulsion; if the force, so the limitation. 
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Thus j s the universe alive. All things are moral. That 
5“ w *^h within us is a sentiment, outside of us is a law. 

e ee its inspiration; out there in history we can see its 
ata strength. It is in the world, and the world was made 
y it. ustice is not postponed. A perfect equity adjusts its 
balance m all parts of life. ’A,! yd„ a A 

,,. e .. ,CG .° are always loaded. The world looks like a 

d how v„n 10n n la K e ,’ °. r a mathemati “l equation, which, turn 
its exact value ’ 3 ances itself * Ta ^ e w hat figure you will, 
secret i, , rt iu ’ n0f m .° re nor less - st ‘** returns to you. Every 
every wron CT ' me i s punished, every virtue rewarded, 
wJ, e T ^r ssed ' ,n silencc a "d certainty, 
whteh th^whol retribu,ion is tl >e universal necessity by 

«to^re £££ * P “ 

vou know that the t 1 , fir ?‘ If you see a hand or a limb, 
' Which il bel0 "gs is there behind. 

in a twofold manner 8 fireUn^h^fh^ 01 * 18 integrates itself ’ 
and secondly in the Vi ° the thlng ’ or in real nature; 
Men call the circumsta rcun V stance ; orin apparent nature, 
bution is in the thino a tbe retr ihution. The causal retri- 

in the circumstance is seeThy 3 * 16 S °?’ The retributio . n 
inseparable from the thine hut' ^ Understandin g: lt 1S 
time and so does not h 8 ’ bUt 1S ? ften s P read ov er a long 
years. The specific strinec° me f distinct until after many 
but they follow because th^ foIlow late after the offense, 
punishment grow nut Cy accom Pany it. Crime and 
that unsuspected rinenc °?u- Stem ‘ Punis hment is a fruit 
which concealed it Ca Wl m tbe ^ ower °f the pleasure 
seed and fruit, cannot 3nd effect ’ means and ends, 
blooms in the cause the 6 s ^ vered; f or the effect already 
fruit in the seed. ' 60 P re * ex ists in the means, the 

Whilst thus the world 'n u 

disparted, we seek to act nw >, wb °i e an d refuses to be 
for example,—to gratify th 13 y ’ t0 sunder ' to appropriate; 
of the sense from the need ° f C ? Ses We sever the pleasure 
of man has always been h V- * be cbarac ter. The ingenuity 
problem,-—how to detach ft. lcated to the solution of one 
strong, the sensual bright f sensual sweet, the sensual 

e c., from the moral sweet, the 
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moral deep, the moral fair; that is, again, to contrive to cut 
clean off this upper surface so thin as to leave it bottomless; 
to get a one end, without an other end. The soul says, ‘Eat’; 
the body would feast. The soul says, The man and woman 
shall be one flesh and one soul’; the body would join the 
flesh only. The soul says, ‘Have dominion over all things 
to the ends of virtue’; the body would have the power over 
things to its own ends. 

The soul strives amain to live and work through all things. 
It would be the only fact. All things shall be added unto 
it,—power, pleasure, knowledge, beauty. The particular 
man aims to be somebody; to set up for himself; to truck 
and higgle for a private good; and, in particulars, to ride 
that he may ride; to dress that he may be dressed; to eat 
that he may eat; and to govern, that he may be seen. Men 
seek to be great; they would have offices, wealth, power 
and fame. They think that to be great is to possess one side 
of nature,—the sweet, without the other side, the bitter. 

This dividing and detaching is steadily counteracted. Up 
to this day it must be owned no projector has had the smallest 
success. The parted water reunites behind our hand. Pleasure 
is taken out of pleasant things, profit out of profitable 
things, power out of strong things, as soon as we seek to 
separate them from the whole. We can no more halve things 
and get the sensual good, by itself, than we can get an inside 
that shall have no outside, or a light without a shadow. 
“Drive out Nature with a fork, she comes running back.” 

Life invests itself with inevitable conditions, which the 
unwise seek to dodge, which one and another brags that he 
does not know, that they do not touch him;—but the brag 
is on his lips, the conditions are in his soul. If he escapes 
them in one part they attack him in another more vital 
part. If he has escaped them in form and in the appearance, 
it is because he has resisted his life and fled from himself, 
and the retribution is so much death. So signal is the failure 
of all attempts to make this separation of the good from 
the tax, that the experiment would not be tried, since to 
try it is to be mad,—but for the circumstance that when 
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t e lsease began in the will, of rebellion and separation, the 
r’ CC i once infected, so that the man ceases to see 
o w o e m each object, but is able to see the sensual 

!pi Ur T em ° f an ° bject and not see the sensual hurt; he 
hint* £ mermaid ’ s head but not the dragon’s tail, and 
wh l Sbe Can , , cut °[ f that which he would have from that 

in the hioh° U t i, 00 * baVC ' ** ow secret art thou who dwellest 
SDrinkHnf L Vens in Silence ’ 0 thou only great God, 

blindless unn ^ unwe aried providence certain penal 
The hum P an < SUC i h 3S haVC unbridled desires!” 

fable of history 11 rY™ 6 t0 these facts in the P aintin § of 
finds’a tonJS’r, l™’ ° f proverbs ’ of conversation. It 
Jupiter Supreme 1 ^ at “ re Unawares - Thus the Greeks called 
tohlm h3Ving trad itionally ascribed 

to reason by tying up the h ^7 m f volunt anly made amends 
as helpless as a kinc of ^. ands S0 bad a god - He is made 
secret which Invp m 8 * En §land. Prometheus knows one 

cannot own “.l for; Minerva. another. He 

them:— unders; Minerva keeps the key of 

That ope the solid d* kn ° W ! he keys 
His thunders sleep. 1WAw whose vaults 
A plain confession of • 

moral aim. The Indian la ' Worki ng of the All and of its 
and it would seem imn ends in the same ethics; 

and get any currency S? for an y fable t0 be invented 
to ask youth for her lnvo lcb was not moral: Aurora forgot 
e is old. Achilles k »’ f nd tb °ugh Tithonus is immortal, 
waters did not wash th A qaite ^vulnerable; the sacred 
Siegfried, i n the Nibelun hee by which Thetis held him ‘ 
leaf fell 0n his back 3^’ S not ^ uite immortal, for a 
Wood and that spot whirl ^ W3S bathi ng in the dragon’s 
must be There i Sa S?. 11 cov <*ed is mortal. And so it 

lT ldSeem ther e is alw m 6Very thin 8 God has mad6 ‘ 

, * ng ln at unawares ev a ^ S - tb * s vindictive circumstance 
he human f ancy at £* lnto the wild poesy in which 
shake xtself f^ of t^Xl to ™ a ke bold holiday and to 

° d la ws,—this back-stroke, this kick 
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of the gun, certifying that the law is fatal; that in nature 
nothing can be given, all things are sold. 

This is that ancient doctrine of Nemesis, who keeps watch 
in the universe and lets no offense go unchastised. The 
Furies they said are attendants on justice, and if the sun in 
heaven should transgress his path they would punish him. 
The poets related that stone walls and iron swords and 
leathern thongs had an occult sympathy with the wrongs of 
their owners; that the belt which Ajax gave Hector dragged 
the Trojan hero over the field at the wheels of the car of 
Achilles, and the sword which Hector gave Ajax was that on 
whose point Ajax fell. They recorded that when the Thasians 
erected a statue to Theagenes, a victor in the games, one of 
his rivals went to it by night and endeavored to throw it 
down by repeated blows, until at last he moved it from its 
pedestal and was crushed to death beneath its fall. 

This voice of fable has in it somewhat divine. It came 
from thought above the will of the writer. This is the best 
part of each writer which has nothing private in it; that 
which he does not know; that which flowed out of his con¬ 
stitution and not from his too active invention; that which 
in the study of a single artist you might not easily find, but 
in the study of many you would abstract as the spirit of 
them all. Phidias it is not, but the work of man in that early 
Hellenic world that I would know. The name and circum¬ 
stance of Phidias, however convenient for history, embarrass 
when we come to the highest criticism. We are to see that 
which man was tending to do in a given period, and was 
hindered, or, if you will, modified in doing, by the interfering 
volitions of Phidias, of Dante, of Shakespeare, the organ 
whereby man at the moment wrought. 

Still more striking is the expression of this fact in the 
proverbs of all nations, which are always the literature of 
reason, or the statements of an absolute truth without qualifi¬ 
cation. Proverbs, like the sacred books of each nation, are 
the sanctuary of the intuitions. That which the droning 
world, chained to appearances, will not allow the realist to 
say in his own words, it will suffer him to say in proverbs 
without contradiction. And this law of laws, which the 
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pulpit, the senate and the college deny, is hourly preache 
in all markets and workshops by flights of proverbs, whose 
teaching is as true and as omnipresent as that of bir s 
and flies. 

All things are double, one against another.—Tit for ta , 
an eye for an eye; a tooth for a tooth; blood for blood; measure 
for measure; love for love.—Give, and it shall be given you- 
—He that watereth shall be watered himself.—What wi 
you have? quoth God; pay for it and take it.—Nothing venture, 
nothing have.—Thou shalt be paid exactly for what thou 
hast done, no more, no less.—Who doth not work shall no 
eat.—Harm watch, harm catch.—Curses always recoil on 
the head of him who imprecates them.—If you put a chain 
around the neck of a slave, the other end fastens itself aroun 
your own. Bad counsel confounds the adviser.—The D eVl 


is an ass. 

It is thus written, because it is thus in life. Our action 
overmastered and characterized above our will by the a 
of nature. We aim at a petty end quite aside from the pub** 
goo , but our act arranges itself by irresistible magnetis 
in a line with the poles of the world. . 

nr a m ^ n caanots P e ak but he judges himself. With kis v y 1 . 
mm f lnst hl ® wiu he draws his portrait to the eye of 
whT,m 10nS by every word - Ever y opinion reacts on h‘ 
tfherT? ^ U U " threa d*ball thrown at a mark, but ^ 
ham^ VT 31115 in the thrower’s bag. Or rather it lS j 

ofTrd n in ^Tt at the Whale ’ binding, as U fliCS ’ ", not 
well throw ^ ^°. a t’ and, if the harpoon is not good, ° f 
to sinkT’K Wil l 8 ° ni * h t0 cut ^ steersman in twain £ 
wrong “No 0at ,^ ou cannot do wrong without suf e 
2s had ever a P° int of pride that was not* 

hfe does not see thm The exclusive in fash l,v^en t ' 

in the attemnt to a ^ he excludes himself from enjoy ,: g ion 
does not se e P that u^ r °P riate il The exclusionist in r® g ge if, 
in striving to shut ShUtS the door of heaven on h n f an d 
ninepins and you d°u others - Treat men as P avva leaV e 
out their heart voi u suf fcr as well as they. If y° w0 ul d 
make things of all Sba ^ ^ ose y° ur own * The senses 
Persons; of women, of children* 
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poor. The vulgar proverb, “I will get it from his purse or 
get it from his skin,” is sound philosophy. 

All infractions of love and equity in our social relations 
are speedily punished. They are punished by fear. Whilst I 
stand in simple relations to my fellow-man, I have no dis¬ 
pleasure in meeting him. We meet as water meets water, or 
as two currents of air mix, with perfect diffusion and inter¬ 
penetration of nature. But as soon as there is any departure 
from simplicity and attempt at halfness, or good lor me that 
is not good for him. my neighbor feels the wrong; he shrinks 
from me as far as I have shrunk from him; his eyes no longer 
seek mine; there is war between us; there is hate in him 
and fear in me. 

All the old abuses in society, universal and particular, 
all unjust accumulations of property and power, are avenged 
in the same manner. Fear is an instructor of great sagacity 
and the herald of all revolutions. One thing he teaches, 
that there is rottenness where he appears. He is a carrion 
crow, and though you see not well what he hovers for, there 
is death somewhere. Our property is timid, our laws are 
timid, our cultivated classes are timid. Fear for ages has 
boded and mowed and gibbered over government and 
property. That obscene bird is not there for nothing. He 
indicates great wrongs which must be revised. 

Of the like nature is that expectation of change which 
instantly follows the suspension of our voluntary activity. 
The terror of cloudless noon, the emerald of Polycrates, 
the awe of prosperity, the instinct which leads every generous 
soul to impose on itself tasks of a noble asceticism and 
vicarious virtue, are the tremblings of the balance of justice 
through the heart and mind of man. 

Experienced men of the world know very well that it is 
best to pay scot and lot as they go along, and that a man 
often pays dear for a small frugality. The borrower runs 
in his own debt. Has a man gained any thing who has re¬ 
ceived a hundred favors and rendered none? Has he gained 
by borrowing, through indolence or cunning, his neighbor’s 
wares, or horses, or money? There arises on the deed the 
instant acknowledgement of benefit on the one part and 
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of debt on the other; that is, of superiority and inferiority. 
The transaction remains in the memory of himself and his 
neighbor; and every new transaction alters according to 
its nature their relation to each other. He may soon come 
to see that he had better have broken his own bones than 
to have ridden in his neighbor’s coach, and that “the highest 
price he can pay for a thing is to ask for it.” 

wise man will extend this lesson to all parts of life* 
an now that it is the part of prudence to face every claimant 
and pay every just demand on your time, your talents, or 
StJ ^ lwa y § pay; for first or last you must pay your 
vnn n I - l f rsons an d events may stand for a time between 
Dav atl jr Ce ’ but * s onl y a postponement. You must 
prosDe-itv own de bt- If you are wise you will dread a 
end of nam hlC n ° nly l0ads you with more - Benefit is the 
tax is lvL H 1 f0r ^ benefit which you receive, a 
is base,—and thVt S Wh ° confers the most benefits. He 

receive favors and^ h ° ne baSe thing in the universe, '~ t ° 
cannot render hm none ‘ * n the order of nature we 

or only seldom r> C t 1 u t0 tbose f rom whom we receive them, 

again, Hne for line' We receive must be render f d 

Beware of too much 66 ^° r deed ’ cent f° r cent, to somebody- 
corrupt and worm u; 8 °° d Staying in your hand. It will fas 
Labor is watcheH ° rm !' Pa y d away quickly in some sor • 
say the prudent ic°ti? r by tbe same pitiless laws. Cheapest- 
broom, a mat aw,™ 6 , earest labor. What we buy in a 
sense to a common ° n ’ 3 kn ^ e ’ some application of g°° 
skillful gardene^or t^K ? 1 “ is best to pay in your land a 
in your sailor booh Uy good sense applied to gardening- 
house, good sense aJ?*? ap P lied to navigation; in the 
your agent, g00 d sense ^ !° Cooking ’ sewing, serving; 
do you multiply vour t Pphed to accounts and affairs- So 
out your estate But , resence ’ °r spread yourself throng 

things, in labor as in Uf*t USe of the dua l constitution 

steals from himself be no cheating. The tb»ej 

the real P ri ce of la - 1 he "Wndler swindles himself- Fo 
wealtn and credit are si a $ knowled ge and virtue, whereof 

may be counterfeited or ft n i‘ These si 8 ns ’ like P a P er m ° n 2’ 

0 e n, but that which they represe 
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namely, knowledge and virtue, cannot be counterfeited or 
stolen. These ends of labor cannot be answered but by real 
exertions of the mind, and in obedience to pure motives. 
The cheat, the defaulter, the gambler, cannot extort the 
knowledge of material and moral nature which his honest 
care and pains yield to the operative. The law of nature is. 
Do the thing, and you shall have the power; but they who 
do not the thing have not the power. 

Human labor, through all its forms, from the sharpening 
of a stake to the construction of a city or an epic, is one 
immense illustration of the perfect compensation of the 
universe. The absolute balance of Give and Take, the doctrine 
that every thing has its price,—and if that price is not paid, 
not that thing but something else is obtained, and that it is 
impossible to get any thing without its price,—is not less 
sublime in the columns of a ledger than in the budgets of 
states, in the laws of light and darkness, in all the action 
and reaction of nature. I cannot doubt that the high laws 
which each man sees implicated in those processes with 
which he is conversant, the stern ethics which sparkle on 
his chisel-edge, which are measured out by his plumb and 
foot-rule, which stand as manifest in the footing of the 
shop-bill as in the history of a state,—do recommend to him 
his trade, and though seldom named, exalt his business 
to his imagination. 

The league between virtue and nature engages all things 
to assume a hostile front to vice. The beautiful laws and 
substances of the world persecute and whip the traitor. 
He finds that things are arranged for truth and benefit, 
but there is no den in the wide world to hide a rogue. Commit 
a crime, and the earth is made of glass. Commit a crime, 
and it seems as if a coat of snow fell on the ground, such 
as reveals in the woods the track of every partridge and fox 
and squirrel and mole. You cannot recall the spoken word, 
you cannot wipe out the foot-track, you cannot draw up the 
ladder, so as to leave no inlet or clew. Some damning cir¬ 
cumstance always transpires. The laws and substances of 
nature,—water, snow, wind, gravitation,—becomes penalties 
to the thief. 
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On the other hand the law holds with equal sureness 
for all right action. Love, and you shall be loved. All love 
is mathematically just, as much as the two sides of an alge¬ 
braic equation. The good man has absolute good, which like 
fire turns everything to is own nature, so that you cannot 
do him any harm; but as the royal armies sent against 
Napoleon, when he approached cast down their colors and 
from enemies became friends, so disasters of all kinds, as 
sickness, offence, poverty, prove benefactors:— 


Winds blow and water roll 

Strength to the brave and power and deity, 

Yet in themselves are nothing. 


The good are befriended even by weakness and defect. 

As no man had eyer a po j nt pride that was not injurious 

° “ im » so no man had ever a defect that was not somewhere 

ui* Seful to . him - The stag in the fable admired his horns 

n blamed his feet, but when the hunter came, his feet 

avec him, and afterwards, caught in the thicket, his horns 

his f° y i ea him ' Ever y man in his lifetime needs to thank 

he h aUltS ' As no man thoroughly understands a truth until 

acn contended against it, so no man has a thorough 

h quamtance with the hindrances or talents of men until 

othp 3S suffered from the one and seen the triumph of the 

temn ° V< L r his ° wn want of the same. Has he a defect of 

drived t* UnfltS him to live in societ y ? Thereby he is 

self-h 1° entertain himself alone and acquire habits of 

shell with an<1 thUS ’ Uke thC wounded °y ster > he mends his 
peal. 

which a treng . th grows out of our weakness. The indignation 
we are J 1 ? 8 ltself with secret forces does not awaken until 
is alwavJ 1C ^- and stung and sorel y ass ailed. A great man 
of advanf Wl mg to Etde - Whilst he sits on the cushion 

mented d 3 ?^ he 8 ° eS t0 sleep ' When he is Pushed, tor- 
has been eleated ’ he has a ch ance to learn something; he 

facts- lear PU i-°^ his witS ’ on his manhood ’ he has gained 
has irnt " 8 hls ignorance; is cured of the insanity of conceit; 
himself nn °l eratl ° n and rea * skill. The wise man throws 
the side of his assailants. It is more his interest 
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than it is theirs to find his weak point. The wound ciatrizes 
and falls off from him like a dead skin and when they would 
triumph, lo! he has passed on invulnerable. Blame is safer 
than praise. I hate to be defended in a newspaper. As long 
as all that is said is said against me, I feel a certain assurance 
of success. But as soon as honeyed words of praise are 
spoken for me I feel as one that lies unprotected before his 
enemies. In general, every evil to which we do not succumb 
is a benefactor. As the Sandwich Islander believes that the 
strength and valor of the enemy he kills passes into himself, 
so we gain the strength of the temptation we resist. 

The same guards which protect us from disaster, defect 
and enmity, defend us, if we will, from selfishness and fraud. 
Bolts and bars are not the best of our institutions, nor is 
shrewdness in trade a mark of wisdom. Men suffer all their 
life long under the foolish superstition that they can be 
cheated. But it is as impossible for a man to be cheated by 
any one but himself, as for a thing to be and not to be at the 
same time. There is a third silent party to all our bargains. 
The nature and soul of things takes on itself the guaranty 
of the fulfillment of every contract, so that honest service 
cannot come to loss. If you serve an ungrateful master, 
serve him the more. Put God in your debt. Every stroke 
shall be repaid. The longer the payment is withholden, the 
better for you; for compound interest on compound interest 
is the rate and usage of this exchequer. 

The history of persecution is a history of endeavors to 
cheat nature, to make water run uphill, to twist a rope of 
sand. It makes no difference whether the actors be many or 
one, a tyrant or a mob. A mob is a society of bodies voluntarily 
bereaving themselves of reason and traversing its work. 
The mob is man voluntarily descending to the nature of the 
beast. Its fit hour of activity is night. Its actions are insane, 
like its whole constitution. It persecutes a principle; it 
would whip a right; it would tar and feather justice, by in¬ 
flicting fire and outrage upon the houses and persons of 
those who have these. It resembles the prank of boys, who 
run with fire-engines to put out the ruddy aurora streaming 
to the stars. The inviolate spirit turns their spite against 
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the wrongdoers. The martyr cannot be dishonored. Every 
lash inflicted is a tongue of fame; every prison a more 
illustrious abode; every burned book or house enlightens 
the world; every suppressed or expunged word reverberates 
through the earth from side to side. Hours of sanity and 
consideration are always arriving to communities, as to 

individuals, when the truth is seen and the martyrs are 
justified. 


, Thus do all things preach the indifferency of circum- 
nnH CCS *i e ^ man lS a ^‘ Ever y thing has two sides, a good 
Rm ev !' Every advantage has its tax. I learn to be content, 
indiffrrp ° Ct ^? e 0t com P ens ation is not the doctrine of 
senlation,-^ 6 ^ OU 8 htle ^ say, on hearing these repre¬ 
good and evil- -ft b °° tS U d ° Well? There is one event t0 
any good I on’ 1 8310 an ^ g00c * * must pay for it; if I l° se 

There is a SOme otbe y; a ll actions are indifferent, 
to wit its own Ce f er fact * n the soul than compensation, 
a life. The soul ^ be S ° u ^ * s not a compensation. but 

whose water'- ehh ” *a n'* this runnin 8 sea °f circumstance, 

a boriginai a Lss o? With P erfect balance ’ lieS thC 

relation or a part butth' 0r God ’ iS 3 

excluding negation c P ir V *? 6 ‘ Being 1S the vast affirmative, 
relations, parts andY f ' ba } a nced, and swallowing up all 
are the influx from tv. meS Wlthin itself. Nature, truth, virtue, 
of the same. Nothinn^?' Vice is the absence or departure 
great Night or shna 8 ’ a se b°°d, may indeed stand as the 
universe paints itself r° ^ b * cb as a background the living 
cannot work, for it is but no f act is begotten by it; 

work any harm. It i ^ ** cannot work any good; it cannot 
be than to be. S arm inasmuch as it is worse not to 

because the criminal °j, tbe ret ribution due to evil acts, 
a nd does not come V . S . t0 his vice and contumacy 
^sible nature. Therp • 3 Cr * s * s 0r judgment anywhere m 

nonsense before men n«!i n ° stUnn ing confutation of bis 

the law? Inasmuch as h ange J s - Has he therefore outwitte 
with him he so far der^ Carr * es the malignity and the l je 

therewillbeademonstrat aSeS I r0m nature - In some manner 

station of the wrong to the understanding 
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also; but, should we not see it, this deadly deduction makes 
square the eternal account. Neither can it be said, on the 
other hand, that the gain of rectitude must be bought by 
any loss. There is no penalty to virtue; no penalty to wisdom; 
they are proper additions of being. In a virtuous action I 
properly am\ in a virtuous act I add to the world; I plant 
into deserts conquered from Chaos and Nothing and see the 
darkness receding on the limits of the horizon. Ihere can 
be no excess to love, none to knowledge, none to beauty, 
when these attributes are considered in the purest sense. 
The soul refuses limits, and always affirms an Optimism, 
never a Pessimism. 

His life is a progress, and not a station. His instinct is 
trust. Our instinct uses “more" and “less" in application 
to man, of the presence of the souL and not of its absence; 
the brave man is greater than the coward; the true, the 
benevolent, the wise, is more a man and not less, than the 
fool and knave. There is no tax on the good of virtue, for 
that is the incoming of God himself, or absolute existence, 
without any comparative. Material good has. its tax, and 
if it came without desert or sweat, has no root in me, and 
the next wind will blow it away. But all the good of nature 
is the soul’s, and may be had if paid for in nature’s lawful 
coin, that is, by labor which the heart and the head allow. 
I no longer wish to meet a good I do not earn, for example 
to find a pot of buried gold, knowing that it brings with it 
new burdens. I do not wish more external goods,—neither 
possessions, nor honors, nor powers, nor persons. The gain 
is apparent; the tax is certain. But there is no tax on the 
knowledge that the compensation exists and that it is not 
desirable to dig up treasure. Herein I rejoice with a serene 
eternal peace. I contract the boundaries of possible mischief. 
I learn the wisdom of St. Bernard,-—“Nothing can work 
me damage except myself; the harm that I sustain I carry 
about with me, and never am a real sufferer but by my 
own fault.’’ 

In the nature of the soul is the compensation for the 
inequalities of condition. The radical tragedy of nature 
seems to be the distinction of More and Less. How can Less 
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not feel the pain; how not feel indignation or malevolence 
towards More? Look at those who have less faculty, and one 
feels sad and knows not well what to make of it. He almost 
shuns their eye; he fears they will upbraid God. What should 
they do? It seems a great injustice. But see the facts nearly 
and these mountainous inequalities vanish. Love reduces 
them as the sun melts the iceberg in the sea. The heart and 
soul of all men being one, this bitterness of His and Mine 
ceases. His is mine. I am my brother and my brother is me. 
If I feel overshadowed and outdone by great neighbors, I 
can yet love; I can still receive; and he that loveth maketh 
his own the grandeur he loves. Thereby I make the discovery 
that my brother is my guardian, acting for me with the 
nendliest designs, and the estate I so admired and envied 
is my own. It is the nature of the soul to appropriate all 

1 ” 8 ®- Jesus and Shakespeare are fragments of the soul, 
and by love I conquer and incorporate them in my own 
conscious domain. His virtue,—is not that mine? His wit,—if 
1 cannot be made mine, it is not wit. 

,. U ? h also is th e natural history of calamity. The changes 
1Cd brC - ak Up at short intervals the Prosperity of men 
soul T 1SementS ° f a nature whose law is growth. Every 
of th’ S ^ - thiS intrinsic necessity quitting its whole system 
shrlirT’ US friends and home and laws and faith, as the 
it no i Crawls out °f its beautiful but stony case, because 
house i 8er admits of its growth, and slowly forms a new 
revolm- proportion to the vigor of the individual these 
are i,J 0nS ^ frec l uent ’ until in some happier mind they 
about IT 1 3nd 311 worldly relations hang very loosely 
throueh’h- 01111118 3S il were 3 trans P are nt fluid membrane 

men an !J Ch the Hving form is seen ’ and not ’ as in most 
°f no selti ^ rated heter og eneous fab ric of many dates and 
Then th ^ character > in which the man is imprisoned, 
scarcely ^ ^ be enlar S ement ’ and the man of today 
be the o r ^,° 8mZeS the man ° f yesterd ay. And such should 
dead cirri 3rd bi ° 8ra Phy of man in time, a putting off of 
day by . mstances da y by day, as he renews his raiment 

advancing • * t0 US ’ * n ° Ur ^ a P sed estate, resting, not 
& resisting, not cooperating with the divine 
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expansion, this growth comes by shocks. 

We cannot part with our friends. We cannot let our angels 
go. We do not see that they only go out that archangels 
may come in. We are idolators of the old. We do not believe 
in the riches of the soul, in its proper eternity and omnipresence. 
We do not believe there is any force in today to rival or 
recreate that beautiful yesterday. We linger in the ruins of 
the old tent where once we had bread and shelter and organs, 
nor believe that the spirit can feed, cover, and nerve us 
again. We cannot again find aught so dear, so sweet, so 
graceful. But we sit and weep in vain. The voice of the Al¬ 
mighty saith, ‘Up and onward for evermore!’ We cannot stay 
amid the ruins. Neither will we rely on the new; and so we 
walk ever with reverted eyes, like those monsters who 
look backwards. 

And yet the compensations of calamity are made apparent 
to the understanding also, after long intervals of time. A 
fever, a mutilation, a cruel disappointment, a loss of wealth, 
a loss of friends, seems at the moment unpaid loss, and 
unpayable. But the sure years reveal the deep remedial force 
that underlies all facts. The death of a dear friend, wife, 
brother, lover, which seemed nothing but privation, some¬ 
what later assumes the aspect of a guide or genius; for it 
commonly operates revolutions in our way of life, terminates 
an epoch of infancy or of youth which was waiting to be 
closed, breaks up a wonted occupation, or a household, or 
style of living, and allows the formation of new ones more 
friendly to the growth of character. It permits or constrains 
the formation of new acquaintances and the reception of 
new influences that prove of the first importance to the 
next years; and the man or woman who would have remained 
a sunnv garden-flower, with no room for its roots and too 
much sunshine for its head, by the falling of the walls and 
the neglect of the gardener is made the banyan of the forest, 
yielding shade and fruit to wide neighborhoods of men. 
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and £ e ^, e - S ° f karma 3nd reincarnation have been current 
been n mi lar in the East for man y centuries. They have 
now n^T? introduced into the West and have 

ideas P Wh e ^ ed thC thought of the world ’ a t any rate as 
sibilitie^ \ CCCpted aS hypotheses, beliefs, or pos- 
of intell'ipe e f Se Subjects £ an be discussed in any assembly 
notions S'u P ersons - The thinking may be vague, for 
Poems and 1 COmmo l n,y bave been gathered from novels, 
tion Rnt P P ra * ber than from any considered presenta- 
fo^ard mCdia haV ? Pr ° ved ««*llent for putting 

Prepared f Ind h ° F un ° rthodox c °ncepts. Whereas a well 
of hand T " easoned statement is apt to be rejected out 
belief the c variance with conventional thought and 
culturaUeth^ 638 “ * f ° rm ° f enterta inment, or in a 

reactive d“f 8 ’ r31Se T automatlc barriers. The ordinary 
not made in f ff-r 3 u C bypassed because the challenge is 

Obviousw'h i r\ t kind ° f f3ntasy world of the arts - 
of the 2 1Q y ’ b he / haS nothing to do with fact. The disbelief 

untrue stT^ ° f men Cann0t make a ‘ruth fal se; and an 
whole woridTr 18 rendered nonetheless so because the 
desire that beu ? ves 11 to be correct - Nor can our earnest 
least Funh ethlng may be trUe affect its validit y in the 
We must ol il 1S n ° USe trying . to fit facts into some theory, 
facts but 3 P OStU l a te that is *.ot only warranted by the 

Previouslv oK S ° 3 r * asonable theory that explains things 
y obscure. Thus, though half the peoples of the 
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earth believe in reincarnation, that in itself is no reason 
for accepting the doctrine, but only for carefully examining 
it, the evidence for it, and its rationale, in order to form our 
own opinion. This investigation must be done objectively, 
with a mind free from bias and preconception and an 
attitude of openness and receptivity, yet with the critical 
faculty fully alert. Both karma and reincarnation are vast 
subjects in their complex application, but their general 
principles are easy to understand. Let us look at them briefly. 

That the universe runs according to law. Every discovery 
of science seems to confirm it so far as the physical world 
is concerned. Only on such a basis could technologists 
have achieved the superb feat of putting men on the moon. 
H. P. Blavatsky* said, “Deity is Law and vice-versa.” So- 
called miraculous occurrences are due to the operation or 
use of some law, within the all-embracing law of nature, 
of which we are mostly yet ignorant. Enough “miracles” 
have been performed by physical means in this century to 
make this clear. Few people, however, have applied this 
principle to the more subtle psychic realms. Yet when a law 
is found working at one level of existence, one can be sure 
that it works correspondingly at all other levels, though 
seemingly different, perhaps, because operating in other 
circumstances and conditions. The whole of nature is one, 
a unity. “As above, so below” is an occult maxim, which 
is equally true the other way around. Law is fundamental 
to all existence. 

The most important aspect of universal law, according to 
H. P. Blavatsky, is the law of adjustment, of balance, of causa¬ 
tion, called karma. She calls it “the Ultimate Law of the 
Universe, the source, origin and fount of all the laws which 
exist throughout Nature. Karma is the unerring law which 
adjusts effect to cause on the physical, mental and spiritual 
planes of being.” Whenever and wherever imbalance is 
produced, the self-adjusting intelligent “mechanism 
comes into play to restore equilibrium. The root meaning 
of “karma” is action; hence it applies to the whole of nature. 


•Author of The Secret Doctrine, a seminal source of esoteric wisdom. 
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including humanity, for action is involved in all mani¬ 
festation. 

It is somewhat confusing that the same word is used for 
the relation of cause to effect in the lower kingdoms of 
nature as for humanity, where alone “whatsoever a man 
soweth, that shall he also reap.” Karma not only keeps the 
stars on their courses and every atom in being, but it also 
a justs moral relationships resulting from the power of 
e oice, which is one of the distinguishing characteristics 
o man. Blavatsky gives the difference when she says that 
Karma is the “law of adjustment which ever tends to restore 
in S *v! r C ec } u ibbrium in the physical and broken harmony 
'T 3 wor ld. To A. P. Sinnett,* karma was “the law 
race- . Ca causation ” which would restrict it to the human 
Blavatew 1 C( ? ntext h seems a fair definition. Repeatedly, 
this simo S f ea S tbe ^ aw ret ribution. To modern ears 
the mpan ,S S ve *?® eance , but formerly the word include 
moral sipnir* ° c °mP en sation or recompense. Having 

The dootr! CanC <'\ t * 1 i S a ^ s .° can a PPly t0 human beings, 
more profon^i 0 karma * s nowhere more clearly and y e 

b y h. p. Biav d t l ex ? ounded than in The Ke y to Theosophy 
and those to fhn y ’ fr ° m which the quotations given above 

versally “Karm are ta ^ en unless otherwise stated. Uni 
adjusts wiselv in, //• that Unseen and unknown law wfuC 
cause.” Humanlv^ ° nd e Q uitabl y each effect to > 

actual consequences of h 13 81VCS baCk l ° eVCry "If*! it is 

“an unfailing of hls 0Wn action.” It follows that it * 
of wrongs- a retWK SS ^ r human injustice; a stern adjus 
with equal imoarf 'r™ 6 ^ w bich punishes and rewar 
it “can neither lty ‘- * s no res P e cter of persons an „ 
Inexorably thus it itiated nor turned aside by P ra y. e !”' 
object of letting “fu lleves not only the Mikado’s sub* 1 
complements it insti 6 i? Uldsllment fit the crime”; it a 
We have to take r^e ^ ^ making the reward fit the me 

will surely return re^n 8 ^ 1 ^ f ° r OUr own actions; the .‘He 
■ — — _ to us. The small boy’s plea, 

*An early member of th P tl ct of 

the Mahatma letters. cosophical Society and recipient of 
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told me to do it,” is no excuse; nor is an order from one in 
authority; or that other common plaint, I didn t mean to 
do it.” Motive is indeed important and must mitigate the 
moral force of any action, though it cannot affect the 
physical result. 

The general principle is simple. “It does not require 
metaphysics or education to make a man understand the 
broad truths of Karma and Reincarnation.” It is one of the 
splendid features of the theosophical philosophy that 
the general outline can be easily grasped; yet the greatest 
minds cannot fully comprehend the implications and 
ramifications. One is apt to think that one knows about 
karma. But it is not much that one knows. 

Since no person can live to himself or herself and is 
inevitably caught up in human relationships, the application 
of karma is bound to be complex. For “the aggregate of 
individual Karma becomes that of the nation to which those 
individuals belong, and the sum of national Karma is that 
of the world.” And again, “The interdependence of hu¬ 
manity is the cause of what is called Distributive Karma, 
and it is the law which affords the solution to the great 
question of collective suffering and its relief/ The individual 
karma of every man and woman is inextricably linked 
with that of the group, and through the group with the 
entire human race. 

“Karma is the force that impels to Reincarnation, and 
that Karma is the destiny man weaves for himself. In any 
one life we sow the seeds of the personality of the next 
incarnation. That is the hypothesis. Reincarnation is the 
method by which human karma, at any rate, works. The 
two are inseparably interwoven. 

This concept offers greater understanding of our lives 
and of those of the people around us. The circumstances 
that make things easy for some, hard for others, an we 
nigh impossible for still others, are karmic the precise 
outcome of their own behavior in the past. That, however, 
is no reason for not giving anyone all the help we can. 
Indeed, not to do so would be to build an appropriate failure 
into our future, in this incarnation or another. That is why 
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today is of the utmost importance; not only today, but this 
hour, this minute, for by what we do this very moment, 
every present moment, we mold our tomorrow. 

The interdependence of humankind involves group and 
national karma. We are all intimately linked both with the 
cultural group into which we are born and with the race 
or nation of which that group is part. Karma of our own 
ma ing placed us in the setting of a mystique that is the 
cumulative result of the nation’s history—an aura or mental- 
emotional atmosphere created by untold generations of our 
thf^H • CrS T hiS b r * n S s in distributive karma, by which 
whf»tv!^ n ^ S ° 3 ® rou P involve all members of that group, 
exnlair^ tv, r n0t a PP rov e of them. This could possibly 
cafnatin? 6 , S ! a ^ ment tha * after death the Ego (the rein- 
Psycholmr^ n r UaHty ’ not Personality, which modern 
thTunmeWt S * h ? ^ only “the reward for 

At any rate 6, saffenn 8 endured during its past incarnation, 
actio/s s^’n JUSt 38 WC Cannot av oid the results of our own 
group We ra° 0ne Can Stay 0r turn aside the karma of ° u 
are notlcedT ^ 3Way and out of it. If its problem* 

in future Hves°Tn 'T Wi " remai " 

balance is i-p*’* n ,^ uture nations perhaps, until prop 

Points. Is the nrinn ; * T u 1S raises interesting and C ° g f t ?e 
elsewhere a banH ^ that deserts its native land to se 
question becomes ° heroes or a bunch of escapists? 
emigrants who in fascinatin 8 in the case of th 
disagreed with th 6Ir new Wor ld persecuted those 
been persecuted heT as L fiercel y as they themselves h 

Karmic forces ^? they left their homeland. . 
but with the intri C Um to their individual origin 3 . 
seem likely to mp C f 6 netWork in any group they 
result would thus h 3nd affected by other forces, 
debts have to be of the original. K afI ^ ot 

sometimes be met hv Yet ’ Hke ord inary ones, may they ® 
also be within the n ^ 30 a ^ tru istic benefactor? Can this 
says that “no man LT” 06 of distri butive karma? BlaV ^ ng s 
without lifting be it ° Se su P er ior to his individual f al ^ 
he is an inte^ £?* «> 'Me. the whole body of^ 

Thus one eases a little of the 
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karma of the world,” as it has been put, for one’s fellows 
and thereby may be said to a small extent to redeem them. 
Is not this, raised to a superlative degree, what those great 
ones have done who have been called the saviors of hu¬ 
mankind? 

All students of Theosophy are familiar with a further 
aspect of universal law: the law of cycles or of periodicity. 
This is self-evident in nature—ebb and flow, night and day, 
waking and sleeping, and so on. A period of activity and 
growth is followed by one of assimilation and rest. Reincarna¬ 
tion is another example of the same process. After death, 
Devachan. But death is not just the dissolution of the 
physical body. That is said to be followed by a widely varied 
period during which base desires are worked out and purged. 
The successive breaking up of the lower aspects of the 
personality culminates in the “second death, which marks 
the end of that mortal personality. All its spiritual aspirations 
and higher qualities—“eternal qualities such as love and 
mercy”—are transferred to the spiritual Ego. The complex 
of body, emotions, brain, of each of us, answering to a 
certain name, will vanish and its various constituents be 
resolved again into the matter of their respective^ planes 
dust to dust” at the physical level, and so forth. Personal 
consciousness can hardly last longer than the personality 
itself.” Hence a personality can win relative immortality 
only by rejecting its lower life of personal desire for one 
of devotion to unselfish service, whose spiritual qualities 
can be absorbed by the Ego. 

Successive personalities are likened to parts in a series 
of dramas—or comedies—played by the same actor, the 
reincarnating individuality. This Ego “retains during the 
Devachanic period merely the essence of the experience 
of its past earth life or personality”; but “all that constitute 
during life the spiritual bundle of experiences, the noblest 
aspirations and unselfish nature, clings for the time of the 
Devachanic period of the Ego. The actor is so imbued wit 
the role just played that he dreams of it during the whole 
Devachanic night.” So, “collecting from every terrestrial 
personality, into which Karma forces it to incarnate, the 
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nectar alone of the spiritual qualities and self-consciousness, 
it unites all these into one whole and emerges from its 
chrysalis as the glorified Dhyan Chohan. So much the 
worse for the personalities from which it could collect 
nothing. Such personalities cannot assuredly outlive con¬ 
sciously their terrestrial existence.” 

The karmic connection between lives is made by skandhas, 
undies of attributes. These are psychomental link mech¬ 
anisms by which characteristics are passed from one 
personality to its successors. They correspond to the DNA, 
gene, chromosome arrangement of inherited qualities in the 
JL y ** Ca1 bodies - They are, as it were, the seeds of character, 
de-nli th m « lnna ! e facult y and capability—or lack of it- A 1 
mosnVip ley as karmic effects, as germs, in the at- 

thenew^ ° th ®. terrestrial plane to attach themselves to 
What nfn° na °^ tbe when it reincarnates.” 
analnon evacban ? “Devachan is a state of mental bliss 

vivid dream^T»° bUt fa " more vivid and real than the m °!l 

of earth life 1 ? 30 ldealistic and subjective continuatio 
world of th■' ream Wor ld of our own fashioning- T 

minds lo„L P r M Ufe is also the creation ° r ° Ur °fso 

a n illusion e lm Pressions made on the brain-a s 

wrote “He' t0 ^" After the death of Keats, She 

both 'this life h awakened from the dream of life- Ar 
seemingly very real ^ post ' mortem one simply dreafl^ 
Again, BlavatcK ’ °? le more highly colored than the ot 

ha ve sleep and^H ^ “ Death is slee P-” What ^“ns 
w °rth pondering S t0 Realit y? These are questi° 
We can accept with^ 6 ° Ur conce P ts need looking at ag 
law, but we mav ° ?/ [ eservation the validity of the cy ^ 

^ application 0n ^he be cautious with interpretations 

against the tender, 6 Vanous planes of being and g 
“The period k 5 t0 fixed idea s. to 

fifteen centuries.” r/f e L b , Irths is said to extend to ^w- 

ever, gi Ves a hundred 6 Letters t0 A - p Sinnett, h fe 
of effects than on th lon 8 er “in the transitory sph a 

hundred times JL he 8 ° bes ” Was 1,500 reckoned to 

the avera ge length of life in those days 
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fifteen years, owing to the high mortality rate in infancy?* 
There is this also: “In eternity the longest periods of time 
are as the wink of an eye." Then surely a seeming period 
of fifteen centuries might actually pass in a few minutes, 
hours, days, weeks. There is no common time scale, and 
comparisons could easily lead us astray in our thinking. 
Maybe in meditation sometime a flash of illumination 
and understanding will come. 

The theories, hypotheses, doctrines as suits us best of 
karma and reincarnation present a scheme of law that can 
throw light on evolution and can make some sense of life 
and death, rendering the former intelligible and the latter 
negligible. They show a pattern that explains the world 
as it is with its many human problems. They offer a unique 
philosophy for living and an unrivaled basis for moral values. 

Human potentialities unfold slowly yet surely under 
the law of adjustment, which is wholly educative, teaching 
people by experience until they come to realize t eir 
responsibility, not only to their fellows but also to the 
other kingdoms of nature. Only what is worthy of the im¬ 
mortal center within each one of us can survive. All the 
separative qualities—pride, possessiveness, selfishness 
have to go. By stripping away these, by discarding the illusory 
toys on which the world sets great store, we may return 
to our native purity of soul, through which divine light 
and wisdom may be manifested in a human being. 

The modern course is for us to take charge of our destiny. 
Unconsciously we have always been responsible, for present 
actions mold our future, just as our own past actions have 
predestined the present. But if we are consciously to shape 
the future—a task that evolution is steadily forcing on us— 
then only a knowledge of the great laws of karma and re¬ 
incarnation can enable us to do so wisely. 


♦Other sources, such as the Cayce readings, indicate a much shorter period 
between lives. 
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^dGodlnVsi* “ Ih ™™nedso much. 

How many times dol ” °L punished m y sins’? 

Thou art bound in n, ^ ee ' and dwu hnowest not! 

On thy heaTis It y ehaiH ‘*™ ^ead to foot. 

When a man isstuhd 'T mysteries - 
He casts dust in the pN ap N° dows practices, 

Old shame,for s !n a Z disc ™™nt. 

D “st five layers deep ddl '" 8 °l G ° d quit him; 

Rust spots begin to^N ^N hls mirr °r. 

The colour s L . 8 T hisiron ' 

J his jewel grows less and less. 

Jalal-uddin Rumi 

as if they were cer/^ nd ev . en Determinists consistently 
qualified himself t ^ a °d if ( as everyone who 

convinced) there ic 3 kabout the subject has always b£ 
end a nd purpose of* SpirUual Reality, which it is the fi> 
in the nature of a c ? nsc t° us ness to know; then all lif £ 
ievel of awareness a -."‘f^nce test, an d the higher > 
creature, the more .,»! greater the potentialities of 1 
asked. For, i n Bapeh r ^ blngl y difficult will be the questK 
°nght to be, if we i?v i • WOrds ’ “ we could not be what 
expect • • • A latent p ' n ! he sort of universe we shoi 
material world an roviden ce, a confused life, an o 
and on a sudden art XlStence br °hen short in the mj 1 

not real difficulties, but real he 
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for they, or something like them, are essential conditions 
of a moral life in a subordinate being.” Because we are 
free, it is possible for us to answer life’s questions either 
well or badly. If we answer them badly, we shall bring down 
upon ourselves self-stultification. Most often this self¬ 
stultification will take subtle and not immediately detectable 
forms, as when our failure to answer properly makes it 
impossible for us to realize the higher potentialities of our 
being. Sometimes, on the contrary, the self-stultification is 
manifest on the physical level, and may involve not only 
individuals as individuals, but entire societies, which go 
down in catastrophe or sink more slowly into decay. The 
giving of correct answers is rewarded primarily by spiritual 
growth and progressive realization of latent potentialities, 
and secondarily (when circumstances make it possible) by 
the adding of all the rest to the realized kingdom of God. 
Karma exists; but its equivalence of act and award is not 
always obvious and material, as the earlier Buddhist and 
Hebrew writers ingenuously imagined that it should be. 
The bad man in prosperity may, all unknown to himself, 
be darkened and corroded with inward rust, while the 
good man under afflictions may be in the rewarding process 
of spiritual growth. No, God is not mocked; but also, let 
us always remember. He is not understood. 

Pero nella giustizia sempiterna 
la vista che riceve vostro mondo, 
com’occhioper lo mar, dentro s’intema, 
che, bench'e dalla proda veggia ilfondo, 
in pelago nol vede, e non di meno 
e ft, ma cela lui lesser profondo. 

(“Wherefore, in the eternal justice, such sight as your earth 
receives is engulfed, like the eye in the sea; for though by 
the shore it can see the bottom, in the ocean it cannot see 
it; yet none the less the bottom is there, but the depth hides 
it.”) Love is the plummet as well as the astrolabe of God’s 
mysteries, and the pure in heart can see far down into the 
depths of the divine justice, to catch a glimpse, not indeed 
of the details of the cosmic process, but at least of its principle 
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and nature. These insights permit them to say, with Juliana 
of Norwich, that all shall be well, that, in spite of time, all 
is well, and that the problem of evil has its solution in the 
eternity, which men can, if they so desire, experience, but 
can never describe. 

But, you urge, if men sin from the necessity of their nature, 
they are excusable; you do not explain, however, what 
you would infer from this fact. Is it perhaps that God will 
be prevented from growing angry with them? Or is it rather 
that they have deserved that blessedness which consists 
in the knowledge and love of God? If you mean the former, 

I altogether agree that God does not grow angry and that 
all things happen by his decree. But I deny that, for this 
reason, all men ought to be happy. Surely men may be 
excusable and nevertheless miss happiness, and be tormented 
in many ways. A horse is excusable for being a horse and 
not a man; but nevertheless he must needs be a horse and 
not a man. One who goes mad from the bite of a dog is 
excusable; yet it is right that he should die of suffocation. 

• ° u°°i W ^° cannot ru l e his passions, nor hold them 
in check out of respect for the law, while he may be excusable 
on the ground of weakness, is incapable of enjoying con- 
ormity of spirit and knowledge and love of God; and he is 
lost inevitably. 

Spinoza 

Horizontally and vertically, in physical and temperamental 

n We as in de B ree of inborn ability and native g°° 
ness, human beings differ profoundly one from another. 

did sin °tiv 3t CnC * and w ^ at P ast causes? “Master, 

Jesus an 1S m ,f n 0r Parents, that he was born bbn ‘. g 
oar e n, h , e ,? d ’ “ Nei,her hath this man sinned nor b * 
r ^ b r at the works of G °<1 should be made man.ft 8 
haf 1 m “. of «ience, on the contrary, would 
Caused J K bUi,y rested with 'he parents who 

wrong w'd^lenes °IT * “ESS.* 

according to fhe law s B o U f d |? hiSt kle ' ievers in th« ir 

actions indivin, ? WS ^ arma (the destiny which, W 

themseives'u“ a Md « rou P» of individuals imP° se “ P „ld 

give another an another an d their descendants) j 

give another answer and say that, owing to what he 
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done in previous existences, the blind man had predestined 
himself to choose the sort of parents from whom he would 
have to inherit blindness. 

These three answers are not mutually incompatible. 
The parents are responsible for making the child what, by 
heredity and upbringing, he turns out to be. The soul or 
character incarnated in the child is of such a nature, owing 
to past behaviour, that it is forced to select those particular 
parents. And collaborating with the material and efficient 
causes is the final cause, the teleological pull from in front. 
This teleological pull is a pull from the divine Ground of 
things acting upon that part of the timeless now, which a 
finite mind must regard as the future. Men sin and their 
parents sin; but the works of God have to be manifested 
in every sentient being (either by exceptional ways, as in 
this case of supernormal healing, or in the ordinary course 
of events)—have to be manifested again and again, with 
the infinite patience of eternity, until at last the creature 
makes itself fit for the perfect and consummate manifesta¬ 
tion of unitive knowledge, of the state of not I, but God 
in me.” 


“Karma" according to the Hindus, never dispels ignorance, 
being under the same category with it. Knowledge done 
dispels ignorance, just as light alone dispels darkness. 

In other words, the causal process takes place within time 
and cannot possibly result in deliverance from time. Such 
a deliverance can only be achieved as a consequence of 
the intervention of eternity in the temporal domain; and 
eternity cannot intervene unless the individual will makes 
a creative act of self-denial, thus producing, as it were, a 
vacuum into which eternity can flow. To suppose that the 
causal process in time can of itself result in deliverance 
from time is like supposing that water will rise into a space 
from which the air has not been previously exhausted. 


The right relation between prayer and conduct is not that 
conduct is supremely important and prayer may help it, but 
that prayer is supremely important and 
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The aim and purpose of human life is the unitive knowledge 
of God. Among the indispensable means to that end is 
right conduct, and by the degree and kind of virtue achieved, 
the degree of liberating knowledge may be assessed and 
its quality evaluated. In a word, the tree is known by its 
fruits; God is not mocked. 
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The Source of Becauses 

CLARENCE R, PEDERSEN 


“All things have ‘becauses, 1 11 wrote Arthur Koestlei in his 
book. Act of Creation ,* in what may be the most succinct 
explanation of the modus operandi of nature ever offered 
by a philosopher. For of the many questions which puzzle 
the mind, the concept of karma as cause and effect, or 
action and reaction, has long been one of the most chal¬ 
lenging and disturbing. Throughout history this concept 
has been debated, described, defied, and denied. It has 
been the basis of much philosophical theory, religious 
dogma, and scientific deduction. The ontologist finds this 
aspect of nature intrinsic to life, for ontology becomes 
meaningless unless karma is incorporated as one of the 
fundamental aspects of being. Sociologically, karma, 
even when unrecognized as such, has been the rationale 
behind our concept of justice. 

To those who have studied reincarnation as a doctrine 
essential to the theory of evolution, karma is a most meaning¬ 
ful concept. Regarding karma as action plus the results of 
action, the student recognizes that the proper consideration 
of events cannot be complete unless the preceding related 
activity, plus the sequel to an event, then the sequel to the 
sequel, ad infinitum , are all considered as integral parts 
of the entire chain of action. 

Defining karma in The Secret Doctrine , 2 H. P. Blavatsky 
wrote: “Karma ... is eternity itself: and as such, since no act 
can be co-equal with ETERNITY, it cannot be said to act, 
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for it is ACTION itself.” It would seem from this definition 
that karma must have come into operation with the first 
instant of manifestation, the first instant of creation. For 
manifestation is action; in addition, it automatically estab¬ 
lishes a dichotomy between the source of the creation and 
the created, a bifurcation which is, so to speak, the very 
nature of nature.” Thus there is this act of separation 
which might be termed “First Cause.” 

According to the theosophical philosophy, it was from 
t is original act of creation that vast numbers of microcosmic 
units of consciousness, all deriving from the Absolute 
Principle, began their evolution. Each of these units, being 
essentially a spark of the Divine, became a microcosmic 

or in itself, each able to create in its own right by P r0 ' 

into the world outside. It is sug' 
gested that as the act of creation by Deity is the beginning 

i„divS° Sn V C karma ’ so the first reaching out of th e 
level h! sou ^ 1S the beginning of karma at the microcosm 10 
there ic °°’ abbou 8h on an infinitely smaller sea e, 
tionshin h ^ reator and the created, with action as the rela- 
Ihe eariieJ f Cn 11 is implied, of course, that at 

the units 0 / 386 ev °lution, the mental capacities 0 

personal resnn 0 ”^!^ 118 ? 1655 are sti11 latent > and thU . S Jlv 
undifferentiat !J S1 1 lty * s atta ched to action. In this hig ^ 

and effect, involvin? 6, iS simply P hysical Ca ° S 

Nevertheless h 8 groups of dimly conscious units, 
sparks of concr 1 cause tbe superficial diversity of th 

flicting creativitv >USn ^ SS leads to a vast assortment of c ° 
always resists thf a ° d ^® cause the unpolarized noumen 
we find that thp esta ^^hment of polarized phenome ’ 
“unnatural” tend projecdon °f consciousness creates 
'""Ol.anbir wi'hin .he universe 

a pulling away from ,i,' U8 ° f war throughout c . rea “° I J’ ce ). 
then a conmensat center of being (centrifugal f 

(centripetal force^Th^ 301100 ’ a P ullin § back t0 the 
eliminates imbalance 5 ' ™**"*»* ^ 
of harmony. and re stores the universal 

We find further that »i, hin the localization of each »»» 
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of consciousness, as the personality moves from a state of 
latency, there is the development of a subjective dichotomy 
due to the relatedness between various components of 
the psyche. Here also nature strives to overcome the re¬ 
sulting disharmony. # . 

Thus we find that the act of creation is basically divisive, 
but that nature, the moment it creates this diversity, im¬ 
mediately demands the reunion of the separate parts. 

We may say that there appears to be within nature an 
exquisite tendency toward maintaining the status quo of 
pure spirit—spirit unsullied and unencumbered by the 
matter of manifestation. God, we may say, observing what 
he has wrought, immediately repents his rashness. Unable 
to recall that portion of his consciousness which he has 
willed forth, he now does the next best thing and proceeds 
to negate the effects of First Cause. It is, then, this need to 
eliminate polarity which seems to be the “cause” of cause 
and effect. This is an underlying quality of nature, and its 


manifested result is the law of compensation. 

There have of course been many different interpretations 
of karma and how it affects life. As with all laws which 
operate in realms not susceptible to empirical evidence, 
the various conclusions reached concerning karma have 
been conditioned by the limited nature of human knowledge 
and by the desire to adjust philosophy to meet one’s needs 
and inclinations. Under these limitations, complete ob¬ 
jectivity of interpretation is impossible, and so we Find 
that karma frequently means different things to different 

Pe For e 'instance, many people believe that karmic law is 
based upon an ethical interpretation of action-that the 
nature of reaction is dependent upon an evaluation of action 
in relation to certain ethical standards. As these standards 
vary with the psychological uniqueness of the individual, 
they cannot be designated as universal moral imperatives, 
and it would therefore be inaccurate to interpret karma 

The belief in karma as an evaluator of the ethics of human 
behavior has at times led to the conclusion that karmic 
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reaction is instigated by a force or forces extraneous to the 
perpetrator of the action. Such a conclusion is not surprising 
if we consider the background of many major religions. 
Here we find that commandments for ethical behavior have 
traditionally been given” to man by Deity. Therefore, 
karma, accepted in this sense, has also assumed the status 
of divinity. We find, in the Hindu religion, that the Lipika 
( or s of Karma) have become the personal karmic ad¬ 
ministrators in the same way that Jehovah, the God of the 
ews, entiles, and Moslems, has been personalized as a 
vf™ Ut ^ USt ^ od ' As an evaluator of ethics, karma has 
/A/>lT* a ^ ara ! tee of justice, as justice is understood from 
a crmrp 0 ^ view .°^ t ^ ie personality; consequently it has become 
Hw?v r ? d by the ,imits of'the human psyche, 
to First p r,asa acdon is related either directly or indirectly 
primordial 3 ^ 6 ’ ^ aS d ap P ears that the nature of the 
creativity thr 0 *^? ^ eflects an inherent need to expand 
nature fc wnnf ^ unfo,dmen t of its basic integrative 
this original i appear that action which deviates from 
fluences Thus ™ 1311 SC WOldd he subject to corrective in- 

life might be con?H aC ? 0n Which tends t0 hurt or dwaff 

^red^rre o^“ "" " ^ 

the polarity”!? ‘I 1 ™. 1 / the . need of the Creator to dispel 

a PPly to all activity 3 ^nd^th 1<>n ’ thiS n6ed mUSt P erf °. r .^ 
would not be a npZ’ d tbus 11 wou ld seem that morality 
simply be the ^ actor - In this sense, karma would 

means of reaction 1 WhlCh in effect nullifie d all action by 

Of kamalbtslomeJ^T ,0) ,his ethical interpretation 
the consequences wiv if be . en a f ear °f acting because o 
development within follow. Thus we find the 

noninvolvement in th P eop ^ e °f an inclination towar 
from action. This e u man scene, toward abstinence 
tendency to live what nr^i, 6 ^ * n man y cases as a strong 
This situation might Called a “karmaless” existence- 

tion of a physical a £ b . ly be compared to the gem»JJ*‘ 
the psyche an antikarma 0< * y ’ an att cnipt to instill withi 
anttkarma serum composed of anti-emotional 
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matter, which manifests as a strong desire to repress activity. 

Now if we accept the fact that part of the reason for physical 
incarnation is objective experiencing through relationship, 
it appears that such a nihilistic approach to life would be 
contrary to our basic will to act. It seems that life, to fulfill 
its dharma (purpose), must include both subjective and 
objective activity, the degree of each depending upon the 
stage of development of the individual Ego.* Thus, inordinate 
deliberate withdrawal from life would seem to be in opposi¬ 
tion to the natural unfoldment of human consciousness. 
In other words, the greatest “sin” might be an attempt to 
avoid one’s karma; the attempt by the personality to achieve 
morality by becoming amoral. Such an attempt to circumvent 
natural law cannot succeed, of course, for an “attempt 
implies action to which there would be a reaction. The 
karma which would follow this negative approach to life 
would seem to be in the nature of emotional distortion of 
the psyche; the result might be that, in the future, before 
engaging in the normal activity of living, the personality 
would have to overcome the tendency to repress action. 
This “need to overcome” would be the karma of the Ego 
and would presumably manifest in the psyche as a specific 
attribute based on fear. 

“Karma,” wrote Arthur Robson in his book. Look at Your 
Karma , 3 “means ‘actions,’ ‘doing,’ but is used of those things 
only that we do by natural impulse, innate tendency. In 
other words one’s karma is the sum of one s habits, tendencies, 
mannerisms and peculiarities of nature, as manifested 
in what one does.” 

According to this definition, it would seem that karma 
proceeds invariably from the psychic force field of the 
“doer” and never from the occasion itself; that for the 
occasion to be reactive, to be an effect of a cause previously 
traced to the “doer,” there must be an active acceptance 
of the occasion by the “doer,” whether this acceptance 
be positive or negative. 


♦Understood here as the true identity, the reincarnating entity, rather than 
the ego as identified in modem psychology. 
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Karma in this sense is simply doing and redoing by the 
unit of consciousness and makes consciousness synonymous 
with action. In no way does it imply a reaction by the “not-1* 
Thus, events emanating from the “not-I” cannot be con¬ 
sidered as retributive, edifying, or rewarding in themselves. 
Rather, their effects upon the psyche depend upon the 
manner of acceptance by the psyche, and this acceptance 
is subject to the amplifications or modifications of t e 
will of the center of consciousness. . . t 

Examining our concept from this point of view, it mig* 1 
be helpful to divide the consideration of karma into three 
categories: the karma of anticipation; the karma of realize 
tion; the karma of remembrance. This last is, of course, 
correlative of the first but is used here in the sense of re¬ 
gretting or enjoying a past activity. There is little r00IT1 °a 
debating the complete subjectivity of the first and tm 
categones Anticipation and remembrance of relationship 
with the not-I” are qualities unique to each localizat 
of consciousness. This leaves the karma of realization * 

• ? karma which might be instigated by 

side influences. 

accept the fact that the Eg ° is autoni rS 

of cons - C lmits of its psychic force field, that eac 
limitt! ~ 10usness i s a self-sustaining microcosm wit 1 < e 
that the ma £ r Pf osm i c law, then it seems logical to c ° n p0 n 
the will nfth°c ment ° f consc iousness is dependen s 
only lr f f e i g0 ' The E S°* stimulated by outside «£* ip 
and euidpc tu ermin cs the need for a specific rela t jy 

such subjective^ S t Ci ° USneSS corres P ondingly ’ de^P 

layers of th m °tivation is generated from n jzed 

b? h e waM n . UnC ° nSCi0US ’ and ,hus W not bC * 
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direct the consciousness to an environment suitable for its 
evolutionary needs. Although karma, as action and reaction, 
is a factor in this “gestation period” of the Ego, there is as 
yet no self-awareness, and thus no basis for judging, action 
in relation to development needs. Yet there is relative 1m 
portance in this early activity, for the manner of acceptance 
by the consciousness of the original outside stimulus ist e 
first transmutation of an attribute, a transmutation rom 
a state of latency to one of manifested activity. T e energies 
used in absorbing this experience will be converted into 
habit, so that subsequent experience will be corresponding y 
conditioned. Thus it seems that our first manner of accepting 
experience might be the most important, much as t e train 
ing of an infant is more vital than that of later years. 

It is suggested however that once consciousness as 
reached human status, the threads of the we 0 1 e ar ® 

created solely by the Ego. Thereafter, at no time oes an 
outside force penetrate within the ring pass no o 
evolving consciousness. Indeed such an intrusion 
seem to be contrary to the pattern of creation as un 
by Theosophy, for inasmuch as the Ego bears com P 
responsibility for its actions, the will of the ^go, wx 
the limits of natural law, must decide what relationship. 

" S T h h 0 u U s ld we h fi V nd that karma is the web of life the total pattern 
of cause and effect: causes originated y e . 
depending upon the manner of acceptance y ' 

Granting the individual psyche this egree outs ;d e 
helps to change our perspective of the m u <-nc Karma ”_ a 
forces of human life. No longer will the L 0 ^ 5 of Karma a 
vaguely anthropomorphic group of super u 
personal administrators; rather are we subject only to 

impersonal principle, to natural law. No k 

morality be confused with the universal ethw. 
will tend to be accepted as • 

responsibility, so complete that w orneWes »> mQre clearly 

Z n rb S 7 u?;ra 80d un,o Hmself o? herself; .ha, we 
must not-nay, cannot-rely on outside circumstance to 
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guide our evolution. For all necessary forces are available 
to each of us; being essentially divine, we can summon to 
our assistance the powers of divinity at any time we will. 
These powers of divinity are essential aspects of our own 
nature, not a part of life outside ourselves. As C. G. Jung re¬ 
marks in his introduction to The Tibetan Book of the Dead, 
The Soul [or, as here, the individual consciousness] is 
assuredly not small, but the radiant Godhead itself.. . even 
me gods are the radiance and reflections of our own souls. 

The world of gods and spirits is truly ‘nothing but’ the col- 
lective unconscious inside me/’ 4 


« Fro ™ ‘ hls 11 would seem that you as a person are the 
doer, the creator of the occasion, or the responder to the 
occasion, or both. This of course means that there is never 
an event in the course of evolution which is in any wav 
Oj tuitous or fatalistic. There is no arbitrariness in action 

wirf/ r ? d0mmateS - F ° r karma ’ be S innin g with creation, 

of 9,1 ntr ° creatI0n untl1 the tlme arrives for the Sound 
i oilence to return once more. 
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II 

Karmic Principles in 
World Religions 


The concept behind the term "karma” comes fr m India, where 
it has played a vital role in Hindu philosophy for thousands 
of years. Yet similar concepts can be found within cultures 
and religious systems throughout the world, expressed in a 
variety of ways. This section briefly explores versions of the 
karmic principle within some of these contexts, both Eastern 
and Western. 

Joseph Goldstein looks at karma in Buddhism and considers 
the importance of compassion and mindfulness in approaching 
this doctrine. Ananda Coomaraswamy addresses the problem of 
how karma connects with the specifically Buddhist doctrine of 
no-self: if there is no independent self, how can karma be 
transmitted from lifetime to lifetime? Haridas Chaudhuri discusses 
the philosophy of Integral Yoga as developed by Aurobindo, 
emphasizing that we humans can learn to cooperate with the 
law of karma in its role of forwarding cosmic evolution. Geddes 
MacGregor looks at karma in the light of Christian teaching 
and addresses several questions and objections commonly raised 
by Christians regarding karma. He shows how karmic ideas 
can be found in Christian scripture and also discusses the 
relation of karma to the Christian concept of grace. Edward 
Hoffman, in the context of Kabbalistic mysticism, discusses 
such Jewish notions as tikun (to make whole) and gilgulim 
(incarnation) and their relation to karma and dharma (one’s 
mission). 
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A Buddhist View of Karma 

JOSEPH GOLDSTEIN 


The law of karma is one of the most important laws governing 
our lives. When we understand it, and live our understanding, 
when we act on what we know, then we experience a sense 
of wholeness and peace. If we live in a way that is out of 
harmony, ignoring the nature of things, we then experience 
dissonance, pain, and confusion. The law of karma is one 
of the fundamental natural laws through which we create 
these vastly different realities. It is as though we are all 
artists, but instead of canvas and paint, or marble or music, 
as our medium, our very bodies, minds, and life experience 
are the materials of our creative expression. A great sense 
of fulfillment in dharma practice comes from knowing this 
and from actively creating and fashioning our lives. 

Karma is a Sanskrit word (kamma in Pali) that means 
“action.” The law of karma refers to the law of cause and 
effect: that every volitional act brings about a certain result. 
If we act motivated by greed, hatred, or delusion, we are 
planting the seed of suffering; when our acts are motivated 
by generosity, love, or wisdom, then we are creating the 
karmic conditions for abundance and happiness. An analogy 
from the physical world illustrates this: if we plant an apple 
seed, the tree that grows will bear apples, not mangoes. 
And once the apple seed is planted, no amount of manipula¬ 
tion or beseeching or complaining will induce the tree to 
yield a mango. The only meaningful action that will produce 
a mango is to plant a mango seed. Karma is just such a 
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law of nature, the law of cause an n «• 

Physical plane. and effect on the psycho- 

The Buddha used the term l- 

volition, the intention or motTh^? referrin g t0 
that karma is volition, becausIiT^ an action - He said 
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experience its taste in the moment and at the same time 
are strengthening it as a force in the mind, making it easier 
for it to arise again. When we are angry, we experience the 
suffering of that anger as present karma and are also 
strengthening that particular pattern of mind. Just as we 
condition our bodies in different ways through exercise or 
lack of it, so we also condition our minds. Every mind 
state, thought, or emotion that we experience repeatedly 
becomes stronger and more habituated. Who we are as 
personalities is a collection of all the tendencies of mind 
that have been developed, the particular energy configura¬ 
tions we have cultivated. 

We tend not to pay attention to this conditioning factor 
of our experience, thinking instead that once an experience 
has passed it is gone without residue or result That would 
be like dropping a stone in water without creating any 
ripples. Each mind state that we experience further con¬ 
ditions and strengthens it.... 

[This is true of both “positive” and “negative” mental 
states; yet it poses a particular challenge in the latter case, 
because of the momentum generated by such experiences.] 
One unwholesome mind state conditions another in a 
downward cycle of greed, hatred, and delusion. Reflecting 
on the law of karma brings an appreciation of the precious¬ 
ness of one’s life and a sense of the urgent importance 
not to squander the rare opportunity we have to hear and 
practice the dharma. Countless times a day intentions 
arise in the mind creating the karmic force that brings 
results. With a careful attention and awareness of volitional 
activity, we can take active responsibility for the unfolding 
of our lives. 

Once a man asked the Buddha what it is that makes for 
the different qualities, characteristics, and circumstances 
among people. Why is it that some people die young and 
others die old? Why are some rich and some poor? Why 
are some beautiful and others ugly? Some wise and some 
foolish? In response, the Buddha explained the actions 
that produce each of these various results. 

Nonkilling results in long life. The result of taking the 
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effects, that there is no karmic result from our actions that 
will come back to us. But when we step back and take a 
broader perspective, we begin to understand that we are the 
heirs of our own motives and deeds and that our lives do 
not unfold randomly or haphazardly. It is important to 
see what our motives and volitions are and to understand 
the results they condition. 

Mindfulness plays a critical role in understanding the 
unfolding of karma. Two aspects of mindfulness that are 
particularly relevant to this are clear comprehension and 
suitability of purpose. Clear comprehension means paying 
attention to what we are doing, being fully aware of what 
is actually happening. When we stand up, we know we’re 
standing; when we walk, we know we’re walking. Clear 
comprehension of what we are doing in the moment then 
allows us to consider the suitability of purpose. This means 
knowing whether the actions are skillful or unskillful, 
whether or not they will bring the results that we want. 

When mindfulness is weak, we have little sense of clear 
comprehension or suitability of purpose. Not only may we 
be unaware of our intentions, we often are not even paying 
attention to the action itself, hence we may be propelled 
by habitual patterns into actions that bring painful results. 
The deep understanding that actions condition results 
creates a compelling interest in what we do. We begin to 
pay quite meticulous attention; we begin to awaken. Not 
only does each action, no matter how insignificant it may 
seem, condition a future result, it also reconditions the 
mind. If a moment of anger arises in the mind and we get 
lost in it, we are then actually cultivating anger. If we get 
lost in greed, we are cultivating greed. It is like a bucket 
being filled with water, drop by drop. We think each drop 
is so tiny, so insignificant, that it doesn’t matter at all. Yet 
drop by drop the bucket gets filled. In just this way, the 
mind is conditioned by each experience in every moment, 
and moment after moment the mind gets filled. We should 
have a tremendous respect for the conditioning power of 
the mind, not only in terms of our present experience, but 
also in terms of our future direction. 
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This in no way means that our response is weak or inde¬ 
cisive. In fact, seeing people act out of ignorance in ways 
that cause themselves or others great pain can inspire a 
very strong and direct response to that ignorance, but it is a 
response of compassion. 

The Buddha at one point remarked that only a buddha- 
mind could fully grasp the fullness and complexity of 
karmic law, the way in which it unfolds, not only within 
one lifetime, but over countless lives. There are, however, 
many stories illustrating how karmic destiny unfolded 
for various people according to their actions. Most are 
straightforward accounts of the very widespread under¬ 
standing that we reap as we sow. There are some stories, 
though, that have particular twists in the plot. These stories 
are very simple, but they point out some of the complexities 
and subtleties of the law of karma. One story tells of a man 
in the Buddha’s time who, seeing a monk passing by, thought 
to offer him food. The man offered the food to the monk 
but afterward regretted having done so, thinking that it 
was a waste. The monk was an arhant, a fully enlightened 
being, and it is said that offering food to an arhant has a 
very powerful wholesome karmic effect. The result of having 
offered food to the monk was that the man was reborn as 
a millionaire for seven consecutive lifetimes. But the karmic 
fruit of his having regretted his own generosity was that he 
had a miserly disposition throughout those seven lifetimes 
and was unable to enjoy his great wealth: the ironies of 
karmic justice. Each mind moment brings its own appropriate 
result, and an action can bring mixed results if the mind 
moments surrounding it are mixed. If a wholesome action 
is surrounded by a feeling of appreciation, the power of 
its wholesome karmic force is increased.... 

In explaining the workings of karma, the Buddha spoke 
of the potency of different actions. He spoke often of the 
great power of generosity, explaining that an act of generosity 
is purified and empowered in three ways. It is purified by 
the giver, by the receiver, and by that which is given. The 
purity of mind of the one giving and of the one receiving, 
and the purity of the gift itself (that is, the means by which 
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the gift came into one’s possession), strengthen the karmic 
force of each act of generosity. 

And many times more powerful than giving a gift even 
to the Buddha and the whole order of enlightened disciples 
is one moment in which the mind is fully concentrated 
on extending thoughts of loving-kindness toward all beings. 
When we genuinely open our hearts, the deep feeling of 
our connectedness to all beings is a tremendously effective 
force, which can then motivate a wide variety of skillful 
actions. 


The Buddha went on to say that even more powerful than 
that moment of loving-kindness is one moment of deeply 
seeing the impermanent nature of phenomena. This moment 
of insight is so profound because it deconditions, attach¬ 
ment in the mind and opens up the possibility of true non¬ 
attachment When we deeply see the impermanent ephem¬ 
eral nature of the mind and body, how they are in constant 
flux, we develop detachment and equanimity toward the 
dreamlike elements of our experience. Sometimes in medita¬ 
tion practice when we are dealing with the pain, restlessness, 
boredom, and other difficulties that come up, we may lose 
sight of the larger context of what the practice is about. It 
is helpful to remember that the karmic energy generated 
by the repeated observation and awareness of the changing 
nature of things is a tremendously powerful karmic force 
that leads to many kinds of happiness and to freedom. 

Understanding the law of karma is known as the light of 
the world because through this understanding we can take 
responsibility for our destinies and be more truly guided 
to greater fulfillment in our lives. 
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Karma, the Link Between Lives 
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[When approaching the teachings of the Buddha, it is 
important that we understand the specific and unique 
sense in which he adopted the existing terminologies of 
Hinduism.] The term Samsara is a case in point; for this 
“Wandering” is not for Guatama the wandering of any thing. 
Buddhism nowhere teaches the transmigration of souls, but 
only the transmigration of character, of personality without 
a person. Many are the similes employed by Gautama to 
show that no thing transmigrates from one life to another. 
The ending of one life and the beginning of another, in¬ 
deed, hardly differ in kind from the change that takes 
place when a child becomes an adult that also is a trans¬ 
migration, a wandering, a new becoming. 

Among the similes most often used we find that of flame 
especially convenient. Life is a flame, and transmigration, 
new becoming, rebirth, is the transmitting of the flame 
from one combustible aggregate to another; just that, and 
nothing more. If we light one candle from another, the 
communicated flame is one and the same, in the sense 
of an observed continuity, but the candle is not the same. 
Or, again, we could not offer a better illustration, if a modem 
instance be permitted, than that of a series of billiard balls 
in close contact: if another ball is rolled against the last 
stationary ball, the moving ball will stop dead, and the 
foremost stationary ball will move on. Here precisely is 
Buddhist transmigration: the first moving ball does not 
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pass over, it remains behind, it dies; but it is undeniably 
the movement of that ball , its momentum, its karma , and not 
any newly created movement, which is reborn in the fore¬ 
most ball. Buddhist reincarnation is the endless trans¬ 
mission of such an impulse through an endless series of 
forms; Buddhist salvation is the coming to understand that 
the forms, the billiard balls, are compound structures 
subject to decay, and that nothing is transmitted but an 
impulse, a vis a tergo , dependent on the heaping up of the 
past. It is a person’s character, and not the self, that goes on. 

It is not difficult to see why Gautama adopted the current 
doctrine of karma (action, by thought, word, or deed). In 
its simplest form, this doctrine merely asserts that actions 
are inevitably followed by their consequences, “as a cart 
a horse. So far as the experience of one life goes, it is simply 
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This heredity is thinkable in two ways. The first way, 
the truth of which is undeniable, represents the action of 
past lives on present ones; 1 2 the second, which may or may 
not be true, represents the action of a single continuous 
series of past lives on a single present life. The Buddhist 
theory of karma plus samsara does not differ from its 
Brahmanical prototype in adopting the second view. This 
may have been because of its pragmatic advantage in the 
explanation of apparent natural injustice; for it affords a 
reasonable answer to the question, ‘'Who did sin, this 
person or the parents, that he or she was born blind? The 
Indian theory replies without hesitation, this person. 

Buddhism, however, does not explain in what way a 
continuity of cause and effect is maintained as between 
one life A and a subsequent life B, which are separated by 
the fact of physical death; the thing is taken for granted. 
Brahmanical schools avoid this difficulty by postulating 
an astral or subtle body (the linga-sarira ), a material complex, 
not the Atman, serving as the vehicle of mind and character, 
and not disintegrated with the death of the physical body. 
In other words, we have a group, of body, soul, and spirit; 
where the two first are material, complex and phenomenal, 
while the third is “not so, not so.” That which transmigrates, 
and carries over karma from one life A to another life B, 
is the soul or subtle body (which the Vedanta entirely agrees 
with Gautama in defining as non-Atman). It is this subtle 
body which forms the basis of a new physical body, which 
it moulds upon itself, effecting as it were a spiritualistic 
“materialization” which is maintained throughout life. 


1. That the human individual is polypsychic , that an indefinite number 
of streams of consciousness coexist in each of us which can be various y 
and in varying degrees associated or dissociated is now a doctnne wi e y 
accepted even by “orthodox psychology/’ (G. W Balfour, Hihbert Journal, 
No. 43) The same thought is expressed more Buddhistically by Lafcadio 
Hearn: “For what is our individuality? Most certainly it is not individua lty 
at all; it is multiplicity incalculable. What is the human body. A orm 
built up out of billions of living entities, an impermanent agglomeration 
of individuals called cells. And the human soul? A composite of quintillions 
of souls. We are, each and all, infinite compounds of fragments of anterior 
lives.” In the Psalm of Ananda: “a congeries diseased, teeming with 
many purposes and places, and yet in whom there is no power to persist. 

2. T. W. Rhys Davids, Early Buddhism , p. 78. 
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The Meaning of Karma in 
Integral Philosophy 

HARIDAS CHAUDHURI 


Volumes have been written on the Law of Karma and its 
manifold ethico-religious implications as well as practical 
bearings upon human life and self-development. The purpose 
of this paper is to provide a brief account of the ultimate 
philosophical significance of the Law of Karma, especially 
in the light of Integralism; 1 the latest development in the 
Hindu-Buddhist tradition of India. 

The fundamental concepts and principles of Integralism 
have been developed by the author from the teachings of 
Sri Aurobindo with necessary modifications suggested by 
the discoveries of modern science and psychology. In 
respect of its ontological root, it will be shown how the 
Law of Karma is a logical sequel to the integral world-view 
or comprehensive awareness of Being. 

The major premise of integral philosophy may be spelled 
out in the form of the following ontological equation: 

Being = Cosmic Energy = Entropy- 
Negentrophy-Balance 

Brahman = Mahashakti = Tamas-Rajas-Sattva 

The meaning of the above question is that Being (ultimate 
reality or Brahman) is perfectly identical with, or rather 
non-different from (advaita), cosmic energy (Mahashakti), 
which is the fundamental energy of the cosmic whole. 2 The 
sign of equation is in this instance the mathematical symbol 
of the philosophical concept of nonduality. Nonduality 
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means that we are dealing here not with two separate realities, 
but with one and the same reality endowed with two in¬ 
separable aspects and functions. 

Cosmic energy is the basic energy of the cosmic whole 
from which endless diversities of empirical existence spring 
into being, in which they all abide, and into which they 
are dissolved again. The categories of our ordinary thought 
such as substance, antecedent linear cause, unity, plurality, 
etc., are inapplicable to the cosmic whole or fundamental 
energy. Such categories are developed in the human mind 
as practically useful tools of self-adjustment to the ever- 
changing environment In consequence, their scope of 
application is strictly limited to finite empirical existents 
or observable phenomena, such as oceans and mountains, 
rivers and trees, animals and humans, stars and galaxies. 
In so far then as cosmic energy itself is beyond the con¬ 
ceptual tools of intellect it is incapable of further verbaliza¬ 
tion (nirguna, anirvachaniya). In respect of its essential 
emg, it is the same as indefinable Being (nirguna Brahman), 
eing is the externally self-existent and self-sufficient 
ground of the entire universe and its bewildering varieties 
oi existence (namarupa). In so far as it is beyond the scope 
ot application of such ordinary categories of human con¬ 
sciousness as space, time, unchanging substance, antecedent 
cause, etc., it is logically indeterminable (nirguna, nirakara). 
... S0 ar as ft * s the creative source of the cosmic manifold, 

1 ls entlre ly nondifferent from cosmic energy. It is pre¬ 
sumptuous on the part of the human mind to fathom the 
,. ery . 0 Being-Energy (Brahman-Shakti) by thoughtless 
° f such Perceptual categories as space, time, 
as matf 06 ’ cause ,’ etc*; or such metaphysical categories 
. . er and m ind, nature and spirit; or such theological 

nr snri? e !i, a - S ^,° dy and soul > wor i d and God, God and Satan; 
ethlcal categories as right and wrong, good and evil. 

The Triune Structure of Cosmic Energy 

The variegated universe in its primordial essence is 
men cosmic energy. Energy is the harmonious and dynamic 
unity oi three inseparably interrelated forces. The dynamic 
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interactions of these three interrelated modalities of energy 
give rise to all the fundamental laws of the universe govern¬ 
ing our life and destiny. These forces are: 

Material force: inertia entropy tamas body 

Vital force: activity negentropy rajas life 

Mental force: balance syntropy sattva mind 

The material force or physical energy is outward self- 
expression, space-time expansion, extroversion or gradual 
dissipation of energy. Traceable to this material aspect of 
energy' is the recently discovered scientific truth that the 
universe in which we live is an expanding universe. Galaxies 
are tearing away from one another with tremendous speed, 
as it were, seized with some kind of cosmic hate or repul¬ 
sion. In the process they are all losing energy little by little, 
slowly dissipating their life substance in an irretrievable 
manner. This is known in modern science as the Law of 
Entropy, the second law of thermodynamics. 3 The law 
applies not only to intergalactic relations, but to our human 
relations, too. The more we live an extroverted pattern of 
living, the more we dissipate our vital energies. The more 
we engage in the life style of fierce competition and hateful 
exclusion of one another, the more we squander our spiritual 
potential and tread the path of perdition. Herein we find 
the first important implication—the implication on the 
material level—of the Law of Karma. It is the ethical cor¬ 
relate, in the sphere of human relations, of the scientific 
Law of Entropy. As we live and act, so we enjoy or suffer, 
endure or die. The path of hate and exclusion is the path 
of gradual self-dissipation. The path of competition is the 
sure way to the abyss of annihilation. 

The essence of the vital force (rajas, prana, elan) consists 
in inward self-gathering, self-centering, increasing self¬ 
organization and structural complexification. This gives 
rise to Nature’s evolutionary process and man s historical 
order. The creative flow of evolution running through 
cosmic Nature is conditioned by increasing complexifica¬ 
tion of structure accompanied by corresponding simplifica¬ 
tion of function and behavior. The truth of this observation 
is exemplified even in such primordial energy structures 
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as electrons, protons, atoms, molecules, cells, cellular 
societies, etc. 

The one remarkable offshoot of this self-centering and 
self-structuring of energy is the creative emergence at critical 
moments of higher and higher qualities, functions, values 
and levels of being. For instance, when such divergent 
molecules as carbon, hydrogen, oxygen, nitrogen, etc., 
combine in definite proportions, a qualitative novelty, a 
unique and unprecedented modality of being, namely the 
living cell, is born. It shows the emergent ability for such 
new functions as spontaneous mobility, immanent growth 
from within, self-reparation, self-regulation, self-reproduc¬ 
tion, etc. This is known in modern philosophy as the law 
of emergent or creative evolution. This law represents a 
higher synthesis in which the religious theory of creation 
out of nothing and the Darwinian theory of mechanistic 
evolution through natural selection are harmonized. In 
the course of evolution, new forms, new qualities, new 
values continually emerge into being. 4 Life evolved out of 
the abysmal depths of matter; animal sentience evolved 
out of the impetus of life; human rational self-conscious¬ 
ness evolved out of the spiraling matrix of animal sentience. 
In the course of the creative advance of human evolution 
we know that god-like, illuminated persons endowed with 
cosmic truth-vision, evolve through prodigious centraliza¬ 
tion of consciousness. In yoga philosophy this is known 
as the Law of Tapas-Sristi. This means that when persons 
by virtue of long practice of intelligent and purposive self¬ 
organization (Brahmacharya) generate the internal psychic 
heat of creative spiritual energy (Tapas), 5 then new visions 
of truth, beauty, and perfection illuminate their mental 
horizon and transform their total being into a channel of 
creativity. Herein lies the secret of original creativity of all 
such masterminds as the Buddha, Krishna, Christ, Moses, 
Muhammad, Zoroaster, Lao-tze, and the like. 

According to a Hindu legend, at the beginning of a new 
cycle of creation, the creator Brahma was wondering what 
kind of fresh novelty he could produce this time. Suddenly 
he heard a voice from the void, declaring loud and clear: 

Tapas, Tapas, Tapas,” which means: “Go into the depth 
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of your being, marshal all energy toward the center, and 
generate the internal heat of new creativity.” It is this heat 
and flame of creativity which is variously known as the 
mystic fire, the splendor of inner lightening, the pure flame 
of divine love; the kundalini. 

In our human life if we take to heart this principle of 
novel creation and develop a life style of self-centering 
and sincere dedication to some such supreme value as 
truth, beauty, goodness, perfection, peace, freedom and 
the like, then we are launched upon the path of increasing 
spiritual unfoldment Self-development brings in an in¬ 
creasing measure the divine blessings of expanding knowl¬ 
edge, broadening compassion, intrinsic joy, and illumined 
action. We see here the law of Karma operative on the 
evolutionary level. Viewed from the evolutionary perspective, 
the law of karma may then be stated somewhat as follows: 

The more you intensify your consciousness in search of the 
true Self or the ultimate meaning of life, the more you gain 
access to unexpected treasures of the spirit. 

The Law of Karma on the Cosmic Level 

The inner evolutionary process eventually leads one to 
the cosmic vision of truth suffused with the sweetness of 
love and compassion. Revealed to the eye of cosmic vision 
is the essential structure of the cosmic whole as an all- 
encompassing, self-coherent system, which is self-adjusting, 
self-regulating and self-manifesting. Cosmic balance and 
harmony is the name of its essential form. 

Viewed from different standpoints the cosmic balance 
acquires different names. When we look at it from the 
standpoint of intellect or reason, the cosmic balance appears 
as the rational structure of the universe or as the system 
of all systems. Herein lies the fundamental faith of the 
scientist and the philosopher. This faith consists, as Albert 
Einstein puts it, in “profound reverence for the rationality 
made manifest in existence.” The more the scientist con¬ 
templates the operation of laws in nature, the more he or 
she is inspired with a religious attitude of awe and humility 
“towards the grandeur of reason incarnate in existence.” 6 
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It is by the way of developing the same attitude that the 
systems view 7 of the universe has evolved in contemporary 
scientific thought. From the philosophical viewpoint then 
the highest law of the universe, the supreme and eternal 
law (Dharma), appears as perfect self-consistency (Satyam). 
The world’s various philosophical schools (darsanas) tiy to 
articulate this cosmic self-coherence in various concep¬ 
tual frameworks. 

The fundamental laws of science, such as the law of 
conservation of energy, and that of cause and effect, are 
expressions of the eternal Dharma on the scientific level. 
They may be said to constitute the intellectual aspect of 
the Law of Karma. In other words, from the intellectual 
standpoint, the Law of Karma means that nothing happens 
in this world without a definite cause. It follows that we 
can control any special kind of happening by suitably 
changing its cause. If for instance we know the cause of a 
particular kind of suffering, we can eliminate that suffering 
by rooting out its cause. 

Viewed from the esthetic standpoint, the cosmic balance 
appears as the harmony of multitudinous sense-impressions. 
The human mind experiences this harmony of sensations 
as the beautiful (Sundaram). Since both the true and the 
beautiful are modes of expression of the spirit of harmony, 
they are certainly very akin to each other. 

Viewed from the standpoint of volition and action, the 
universe as a self-coherent and self-adjusting system appears 
as an inviolable ethical order (Sivam). Our practical reason 
or moral sense perceives in the cosmic harmony an active 
principle of cosmic justice (Ritam, Bhadram, Subham) 
controlling the operations of Nature and the human 
destinies. 8 Herein lies the specific meaning of the Law of 
Karma, as ordinarily understood—our faith in the moral 
structure of the universe. Moral faith can be formulated 
thus: as you sow, so you reap; like action, like consequence 
(jeman karma teman phal). Mahatma Gandhi laid special 
stress upon this implication of the Law of Karma: violence 
begets violence, hatred begets hatred, so love alone can 
lift humanity from the self-destructive vicious circle of 
mutual negativity. 
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Another way the Law of Karma can be expressed is, 
“He who lives by the sword, perishes by the sword”; con¬ 
versely, he who lives in the love of truth shines on the lotus 
of love. Whereas he who thrives on greed perishes in the 
mud, he who delights in self-giving for the good of others, 
receives the blessings of God in abundant measure. 

In the biological sphere, the Law of Karma assumes the 
form of ecological balance. The quality of life degenerates 
if the proper balance is not maintained in the interrelation¬ 
ship of various life forms and in the interaction between 
life and the physical environment. Violation of this law in 
the shape of indiscriminate commercial exploitation of 
the precious resources of Nature has brought us today to 
the verge of serious ecological crisis. Mother Nature is 
warning us to the effect: control your greed, or perish. 

In the sphere of international relations the Law of Karma 
is revealed in terms of the balance of power and justice. 
This means that military power should be employed in 
international politics only as a handmaid to international 
justice. Otherwise it is bound to prove self-destructive 
and internecine. 

Unfortunately, at our present stage of evolution, there 
is a tragic divorce, a yawning chasm, between political 
power and ethical justice. Until and unless this gulf is 
bridged by bringing sanity into the sphere of political 
action the chances of abiding world peace are very slim 
indeed. 

Thus it is the spirit of balance and harmony which sus¬ 
tains the universe in its proper course. Without the force 
of balance (sattva) holding sway over the opposite forces 
of tamas and rajas, matter and life, outward self-expansion 
and inward self-organization, the universe would cease to 
be the cosmic order that it is. It is the spirit of harmony 
that creatively holds together the disintegrating entropy 
of matter and the evolutionary negentropy of life. In con¬ 
sequence, the evolutionary process in humanity continuously 
advances toward higher and higher levels of consciousness— 
toward the heavenly boons of immortality (amiritam), truth, 
love and beauty (satyam, sivam, sundaram). 
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has come very close to the eternal truths of mysticism. 
Contemporary science, following the lead of Einstein and 
Planck, has rejected the atomistic, mechanistic, and re¬ 
ductionists outlook of older scientists. It is developing a 
systemic world view of enormous significance. Implicit 
in this development is a perfect reversal of outlook revealing 
the cosmic manifold as the diversification of one unified 
field of energy. 

Bringing together the laws of science and the truths of 
mysticism. Integral Philosophy contemplates the cosmic 
whole as a superorganic unity and self-harmonizing system 
of divergent forces imperceptibly jostling and blending 
with one another within the limits of an all-controlling 
order (eternal dharma). Integral Yoga, which is the practical 
application of the integral worldview, lays its major emphasis 
upon the need for total integration of personality with a 
view to perfecting the art of harmonious living in tune with 
the creative urge of Being (Brahman). 10 

Let us now turn to a brief consideration of the implication 
of the Law of Karma in regard to the trend of human self¬ 
development. We as humans hold in the depth of our being 
a profound spiritual potential, a divine spark for endless 
perfectibility. This is our swadharma, distinctive human 
essence. The law of cosmic balance (viswa dharma), men¬ 
tioned before, maintains the dynamic and evolutionary 
balance of life by harmonizing opposite forces such as 
matter and life, devolution and evolution, regress and 
progress. In our human life the two most fundamental 
dynamic forces are karma and swadharma , the conative 
thrust of the past and the developmental attraction of the 
future, the drive of desire embodied in samskara and the 
dream of self-perfection embodied in spiritual aspiration 
(aspriha, sankalpa). 

In other words, all our dynamic thinking oriented to the 
future is the result of constant interaction between the 
forces of the past and the future, between karma and 
swadharma , between samskara and sankalpa, between the 
will to live and enjoy, and the will to love and be one with 
Being. To put it in still other words, the dynamics of our 
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Eckhart, Jalal Uddin Rumi and pseudo-Dionysius and 
others. 

It should be noted here that the Theosophical Movement 
has rendered a signal service to sincere spiritual seekers 
all over the world by laying stress upon the validity of all 
major religious and spiritual paths as means of ultimate 
spiritual fulfillment. 

Integral Yoga shares with Theosophy this universality 
of spiritual outlook. Its special emphasis is geared to the 
evolutionary potentials of the emerging New Age—the 
Supramental Age. A suitable integration of the future- 
oriented spiritual values in the world’s major mystical 
traditions is the dominant keynote of this new yoga dedicated 
to the outflowering of the Divine in global humanity. 

The Karmic significance of Integral Yoga is that if we 
learn how to cooperate consciously with the creative force 
of planetary evolution as it is shaping up with the passage 
of time, humankind’s age-old dream of the kingdom of 
heaven on earth, i.e., an internationally unified world 
order controlled by the power of truth, justice and love, 
can inevitably come true. 

So the focus of integral self-discipline does not lie on 
mystic self-realization, whether on the supernatural level 
or on the transcendental level. Its focus is rather on the 
paramount desirability of harmonizing the mystic realiza¬ 
tion with the evolutionary perspective as well as the in¬ 
dividuated self-discovery. United with the eternal, the 
integrated individual would joyfully cooperate with the 
process of evolution toward the emergence of a new global 
society. 13 
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The Christen ing of Karma 

GEDDES MacGREGOR 


The concept of karma, even when properly understood as 
specifying a universal moral principle that entails profound 
individual responsibility for one s actions, generally alarms 
Christians. That is partly because for various complex 
reasons reincamationism has had a bad press in the history 
of Christian thought and practice. Despite the enormous 
body of literature in which it has appeared in the West, it 
still seems to many an alien and essentially Indian notion, 
as ill-fitted to a Christian outlook as would be a stupa or 
pagoda atop a Gothic church. Apart, however, from such 
widespread and perhaps not unnatural prejudices against 
the doctrine of karma and the reincamationism with which 
it is associated (prejudices that are hardly worth considering 
here), some serious objections are raised by informed 
Christians to the proposal that the doctrine of karma may 
be with propriety christened as eminently reconcilable 
with Christian faith, even as that faith is interpreted by 
the most orthodox and traditionalist of Christians. 

One of the most obvious of such objections is that Christian 
faith, being grounded in the recognition of the power of 
Jesus Christ to save me and, through his death and resur¬ 
rection, to raise me (my sins notwithstanding) to everlasting 
life, can have no place for an inexorable moral law such 
as is implied in the concept of karma. This type of objection 
is likely to be raised more vehemently among those Christians 
who account themselves “Protestant than among those 
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of heaven; but the man who keeps them and teaches them 
will be considered great in the kingdom of heaven. For I 
tell you, if your virtue goes no deeper than that of the scribes 
and Pharisees, you will never get into the kingdom of 
heaven.” (Matthew 19f Jerusalem Bible) These words, from 
him whom Christians acknowledge as Lord and acclaim as 
Savior and Redeemer, leave one in no doubt that no Chris¬ 
tian dare pretend to a means of by-passing the moral law 
which Jesus describes in almost exactly the terms in which 
one would describe the law of karma. 

The karmic law does not exclude grace and redemption 
any more than does the Torah to which Jesus was referring. 
Paul rejoices, as must all Christians, that grace has come 
through Jesus Christ; but he deplores those (and no doubt 
there were many then as there are today) who proposed to 
ignore the Law and let grace take over and replace it, making 
the Law redundant. “Does it follow that we should remain 
in sin so as to let grace have greater scope?” he asks rhetorically 
and immediately answers his own question: Of course not 
(Romans 6.1 Jerusalem Bible) Grace gives me a unique 
opportunity; it puts me in a privileged position by providing 
conditions of unheard-of advantage; but it no more erases 
the Law than my good fortune in having a good teacher 
absolves me from the need to learn. A good teacher helps 
me to learn. He or she may even make my education possible 
where otherwise it would have been, for all practical pur¬ 
poses, a hopeless enterprise. So Christianity can take the 
karmic law with all its entailments under its wing as, fol¬ 
lowing its Master’s precept, it must take the Torah. 

Why, then, is there so much resistance to the concept 
of karma and its entailments on the part of those who look 
to Jesus as Savior and Lord? It is not easy to avoid the con¬ 
clusion that antinomianism (the view that Christians are 
by grace freed from the need to obey the Law or even to 
recognize it) is, under various guises and sometimes in¬ 
genious disguises, more widespread in the Christian Church 
than is commonly supposed either within it or outside it. 
A genuinely deep concern for morality and righteousness 
cannot be said to be strikingly characteristic either of the 
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Their world extended little beyond the Mediterranean basin. 

May not it be that other planets in the trillions of galaxies 
in the universe have their own counterparts to Jesus Christ, 
their own unique incarnations of God? A Savior who is 
“True God and True Man” is fitting indeed for “us men 
and for our salvation," as the Christian creed has it; but 
suppose there are Martians on Mars. He would not be fitting 
for them. They would presumably need a Savior who is 
True God and True Martian. So then, since we are being 
for the moment so speculative, suppose that we have just 
had a radio signal from a planet in some distant galaxy. 
We should all be very excited, of course. Christians would 
be eager to know whether the inhabitants had heard of 
Jesus Christ. Suppose that they had not but that they had 
had on their own planet a Being who was the focus of one 
of their major religions and seemed to function in it pre¬ 
cisely the way in which Jesus Christ functions in orthodox 
Christianity. Would a Christian then be justified in saying, 
in effect: “No, no, that will not do at all. We must collect 
money and see that messages are transmitted at once to 
the other planet to bring them the Good News that the 
True Savior, the unique Son of God, chose this planet 
Earth, and that they must therefore acquaint themselves 
without delay with him and his teaching and accept him 
as their Savior?" Would a Christian then also feel bound 
in conscience, the first time that a spaceship went to the 
other planet, to see that included in the passenger list was 
a team of missionaries armed with a large supp } ° 1 ,^ s 
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they will die but eventually receive a new body. Paul calls 
it a “glorious” body, one that is presumably finer and better, 
more ductile and of greater luminosity than our present 
one. But now, suppose that I have died and have been in¬ 
vested with this new and glorious body of which Paul so 
eloquently writes. Surely I must be filled with gratitude 
for what Christ did for me to make all this possible; yet 
how can I be able to have such thankfulness if I cannot 
remember my life in the physical body, the life in which 
my salvation was begun? And how can I remember anything 
about this life by means of my “glorified” brain or whatever 
instrument is its counterpart in the luminous body I have 
now been accorded? In short, whatever difficulties attend 
reincarnationist doctrine apply in exactly the same way to 
the indubitably orthodox Christian doctrine of the resur¬ 
rection of the body. 

Christians, especially those with a Catholic background, 
also often feel that the karmic principle and its reincarna- 
tional implicates encourage an individualist approach 
to such an extent as not only to remove the need for the 
Chiirch, its ministry, and its sacraments which the Church 
deems necessary for salvation, but also to eliminate all 
need of guidance and help. True, reincarnationism,^grounded 
in the karmic principle, does make a lone walk possible. 
It does abolish the need to depend absolutely on the Church s 
ministry and sacraments. That is not to say, however, that 
any sane man or woman, Christian or otherwise, would 
fail to use any help he or she can find in so momentous 
an enterprise as one’s salvation. The fact that I can, if I am 
reasonably intelligent, educate myself entirely from books 
does not imply that I shall on that account decline the 
services of good teachers. On the contrary, the more inte - 
ligent I am the more readily shall I see their value to me. 
Nevertheless, in extremis I can do without a teacher and 
fend for myself. If it should happen that I can find only 
very bad teachers I may well prefer to manage on my own 
for a bad teacher may be even worse than none. He may 
impede an intelligent persons progress. s ° a stupid 
priest or ignorant rabbi or lazy guru could be an impediment 
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that I might well be better without. 
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Christian teaching. Indeed, the Christian teaching on the 
afterlife is, for various reasons, by far the most confused 
part of traditional theology. It is so for some very good 
reasons, one of which is that in the first century of the 
Christian Way people did not give it much thought because 
they expected the end of the world imminently, perhaps 
literally on the morrow. In such circumstances one does 
not readily engage in eschatological speculations. When 
eventually that expectation died down, churchmen were 
confronted with a vast panorama of possibilities from 
both their Hebrew heritage and their Hellenistic sur¬ 
roundings. The most promising line of early Christian 
thought was that which pointed to a state of purgation 
and growth, a notion which, found in Clement of Alexandria 
and others among the early Fathers, was later developed 
in singularly unfortunate ways in the Latin West as the 
medieval doctrirte of purgatory. Along with this doctrine 
of an “intermediate state,” however, were developed the 
notions of heaven and hell, states generally presented as 
unchanging conditions, the one of eternal bliss, the other 
of eternal torment. Such notions are in fact unthinkable 


not only because the doctrine of hell is incompatible with 
the doctrine of God’s love and mercy, but because both 
heaven and hell exclude growth, which is of the very nature 
of all finite being. Most educated Christians have quietly 
set aside the notions of heaven and hell in the form in 
which they were presented in the Middle Ages and by the 
Reformation Fathers. 

The objection that it is immoral to be held accountable 
for sins one has committed in a previous life and has there¬ 
fore forgotten deserves some attention, since at first sight 
it seems plausible. How can I have the disposition of peni¬ 
tence for my misdeeds if I cannot even remember them? 
We may well argue that if a child is to be punis e t e 
punishment should be swift, since otherwise the child will 
soon have forgotten the wrong it did and therefore rightly 
resent the punishment. But while that may be sound parental 
practice for the training of the very young, life operates 
on different lines. Modern psychoanalysis recognizes that 
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pours forth his blood for us on the Cross with infinite 
abandon. The cost of our redemption, however, may be 
even greater than Ewing perceived. Thomas Aquinas, pre¬ 
eminent among the medieval schoolmen, taught that grace 
presupposes nature and perfects it. If then, God, in his 
self-humbling, must reckon with both law and nature, the 
cost of sacrificial love must surely be incalculably higher 
than we can imagine. The karmic principle abides. 

What the karmic principle and its reincarnational im¬ 
plicates do provide is a mitigation of, if not a complete 
solution to, the most intractable problem in Christian 
theology: the problem of evil. They spread the story of the 
individual on to a much larger canvas, so that in looking 
at our present life we are looking at only a slice (indeed a 
very slim slice) of the moving picture that stretches far 
into the future as well as deeply into the past. 

Long before anyone knew of outer galaxies or could 
have thought seriously about the possibility of interplanetary 
travel, Alice Meynell (1847-1922), a profoundly mystical 
English Catholic poet, hinted in a poem at the problem 
that the magnitude of the universe posed for Christology 
even in her time. Entitled Christ in the Universe , it contains 
allusions such as these: 

No planet knows that this 
Our wayside planet, carrying land and wave, 

Love and life multiplied, and pain and bliss, 

Bears as chief treasure one forsaken grave. 

Nor, in our little day, 

May his devices with the heavens be guessed; 

His pilgrimage to thread the Milky Way, 

Or His bestowals there be manifest. 

But in the eternities 

Doubtless we shall compare together, hear 
A million alien gospels, in what guise 
He trod the Pleiades, the Lyre, the Bear . 1 


1. The Golden Book of Modem English Poetry, 1870-1920 (London and 
Toronto: Dent and Sons, 1927), p. 51. 
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O, be prepared, my soul! 

To read the inconceivable, to scan 

The myriad forms of God those stars unroll 

When, in our turn we show to them a Man. 

Perhaps, however, nothing so much impedes the 
christening of karma as does an objection and misunder¬ 
standing that we considered near the outset: the notion 
that emphasizing individual responsibility for salvation 
undercuts the operation of Christ’s redemptive act. Since 
this is probably the most popular misconception on the 
subject, especially among Protestant Christians, I wish to 
make abundantly clear to readers of this essay, Christian 
or otherwise, that this objection arises more from a mis¬ 
understanding of Christian doctrine than from a misunder¬ 
standing of the karmic principle itself. 

The notion that, when one is captured by the power of 
Christ’s love and responds in fervent gratitude for the 
salvation he assures the recipient of his grace, that is the 
end of the matter, is not a Christian notion at all. It is a 
pernicious travesty of Christian doctrine as taught in the 
New Testament, the early Fathers, and not least the Reforma¬ 
tion Fathers. A tradition that runs all the way from Paul 
through Augustine to Luther and Calvin demands that 
Christians be especially on their guard against the notion 
that when one has become aware of the saving act of Christ 
in the soul there is nothing more to be done. 

I have elsewhere told the story of a stuttering Christian 
missionary who, on being taunted that Christ did not seem 
to have healed him, replied: “But b-b-before he h-h-healed 
me I was a d-d-deaf-m-m-mute.” Until his conversion his 
condition had been hopeless; now it was remediable. There 
is also an old Victorian poem about a little girl who, having 
covered her school “slate” with figures in trying to solve an 
arithmetic problem, comes weeping to the teacher who, 
being a good and kind teacher, sits down beside the child, 
cleans the slate and says, “Now let us do it together.” The 
teacher’s action becomes, in the poem, a parable of the work 
of salvation that Christ begins in the soul. Would such 
an action diminish the gratitude of such a child? Should 
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such a recognition of the nature of Christ s saving love 
diminish a Christian’s appreciation and gratitude? Of 
course not. If you had a mental block against mathematics 
that made math a fruitless pain to you, its removal would 
make doing math a pleasure; the last thing it would do for 
you would be to cause you to stop doing mathematics. If 
you were an alcoholic down and out in the gutter and then 
through Christ found your way to redemption from your 
vice and the path to a productive and creative life, the last 
thing you would do would be to insist that you had no 
longer any need to consider the tendency that had brought 
you so low in the first place. On the contrary, you would 
be all the more aware of it and at the same time aware of 
your power to overcome it, which you did not have before. 

“So then, my dear friends,” writes Paul to the Church at 
Philippi, “continue to do as I tell you, as you always have; 
not only as you did when I was there with you, but even 
more now that I am no longer there; and work for your 
salvation fc in fear and trembling.’ It is God, for his own 
loving purposes, who puts both the will and the action into 
you.” (Philippians 2.12f. Jerusalem Bible) 

Is there, then, any sound theological reason from any 
Christian point of view, orthodox or heterodox, traditionalist 
or experimental, against the christening of karma and its 
reincarnational implicates? Personally I cannot see any 
at all. The influence on Christianity of Hellenistic ideas, 
including of course the Platonic tradition, was not merely 
something that developed after the apostles of the Christian 
Way had spread their message to the Gentile world, it 
was present, to say the least, in the Judaism in which the 
Christian Way was cradled. During what Christian scholars 
have customarily called the 4 intertestamental period 
(that is, approximately 165 B.C. through A.D. 48, the interval 
between the last book of the Hebrew canon, Daniel, and 
the earliest of the New Testament writings), the Jews were 
exposed to vast extraneous influences. Jewish thought, 
even in Palestine, was profoundly affected by these. The 
kind of movement of which Jesus was the center, however 
we may choose to interpret it, would have been unthinkable 
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in Palestine a few centuries earlier. By his time, however, 
the situation had so altered that Hellenistic ideas could 
be commingled with traditional Jewish faith and practice 
in a rabbis teaching. In Alexandria, the chief intellectual 
center of the Diaspora, the Hellenistic influence was over¬ 
whelming, having a most able spokesman in Philo, a con¬ 
temporary of Jesus; but even in the Jewish Homeland its 
effects, if less enduring, were considerable. Greek architectu ral 
ideas affected even the way in which synagogues were built 
and Greek administrative practices were adopted by Jewish 
communities in their government and organization. Hel- 
enism was fostered, at least for a time, by the priestly 
aristocracy. While Jesus himself encouraged the veneration 
of the Torah and in principle honored the traditional Jewish 
ntual and other customs, his leadership of the kind of 
celibate religious community into which he organized his 
isciples was alien to classical Hebrew practice. The extent 
to which Hellenistic ideas affected his teaching is con¬ 
troversial; what is indisputable is that Hellenistic ideas 
permeated the thought of his times. To suggest otherwise 
would be like suggesting that an educated American today 
could be ignorant of Darwin or of Freud or that he or she 
might not have heard of nuclear fission. 

We all know that Plato, following the Pythagorean tra- 
ition, accepted the ancient doctrine of reincarnation, very 
explicitly putting it into the mouth of the Socrates of the 
lalogues. Long before Christianity was in the way of 
eing directly influenced by Platonistic and Neoplatonistic 
1 eas in the pagan world, however, it had emerged in an 
a mosphere in which reincamationist ideas such as Plato 
ook as part of the ideological scenery were at least an 
ingredient. Christians of the first century would not but have 
imbibed such ideas and there is some evidence to show 
at they did not by any means necessarily repudiate them. 
°me seem to have found them congenial. In the Alexandrian 
radition that developed, in which Clement and Origen 
P ayed leading roles, the thought of Plato loomed very 
large indeed. 

Why, then, did reincamationist teaching get such a bad 
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press in the Christian Church and come to be so much 
distrusted, not to say feared? Only a combination of cir¬ 
cumstances that included the inchoate state of Christian 
eschatology and the second-century Church leaders’ 
suspicion of Gnostic teaching, could have led to the ousting 
of a reincarnationist interpretation of the life of the world 
to come that was and is the Christian hope. I think this 
result has gravely impoverished the Church’s official pre¬ 
sentation of the nature of the afterlife. As we have seen, 
there is really not the slightest reason for the fear or the 
distrust. 

Of course that is not to say that reincarnationism in 
every form in which it happens to appear is necessarily 
reconcilable with Christian faith or that the Church ought 
to welcome Gnosticism no matter in what guise it comes. 
In some forms it can lead to and indeed express a selfish 
unconcern for others that would be radically antithetical 
to the agape that Paul exalts above all else in one of his 
most eloquent passages (I Corinthians 13) and that is uni¬ 
versally acclaimed by Christians as of the, very life of the 
Church. Any such reincarnationism would be, on that 
account alone, entirely out of court. Moreover, reincarna¬ 
tionist teaching is sometimes so closely tied to certain 
metaphysical presuppositions not easily if at all reconcilable 
to Christian faith that a Christian with any pretensions 
to loyalty to the central creeds of the Church would be 
rightly cautious in regard to such forms of it. Nevertheless, 
when all that is said, there is nothing in the notion itself 
and certainly nothing in the karmic principle that lies 
behind it (whatever name be given to that principle) that 
need give a Christian of even the strictest orthodox stance 
the slightest pause. On the contrary, the karmic principle 
and its reincarnationist implicates can be warmly embraced 
by any such Christian as a means of greatly illuminating 
his or her understanding of the nature of the life of the 
world to come, belief in which is solemnly affirmed in the 
final article of the Nicene Creed with no specifying or 
limiting details of any kind. Cardinal Mercier is among 
the distinguished Roman Catholics who have declared 
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that reincarnationism has never really been officially or 
explicitly condemned by the Church. The bad press it 
received was partly through a sort of guilt by association 
with other ideas and partly because of the fears we have 
considered earlier. 

To such Christians as are interested in the karmic principle 
and the concept of reincarnation, I would say: by all means 
diligently study it through theosophical or any other well- 
informed channels and, bearing in mind the considerations 
I have laid before you here, discover through critical thought 
and earnest prayer whether it might not greatly clarify 
your understanding of the Christian hope and, illumine 
your vision of your own destiny in the life of the world 
to come. 
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A Kabbalistic View of Karma 

EDWARD HOFFMAN, Ph.D. 


In the modern era, Jewish concepts about the human soul 
and its journey through earthly existence became almost 
totally eclipsed by the scientific ethos. Outside of the various 
Hasidic groups, founded in eighteenth-century Eastern 
Europe, few Jewish theologians or philosophers in modern 
society paid even scant attention to metaphysics or mysticism. 
Today, however, with the burgeoning interest in Eastern 
spiritual traditions, there has been a marked fascination 
in the West, among people of all backgrounds, in the 
Kabbalah, the esoteric branch of Judaism. It has become 
increasingly clear to many around the globe that Kabbalistic 
ideas are both fascinating and relevant to our contemporary 
lives. What the Kabbalah has to say is not only interesting 
in its own right, but also provides some startling parallels 
to ideas set forth in other paths, such as Hinduism and 
Tibetan Buddhism. 

The Hebrew term tikun derives from the root-word meaning 
“to rectify,” “to redeem,” or “to make whole.” In essence, 
the Kabbalah has long taught that every human soul is 
created by God (the Ein Sof or “Infinite”) in order to fulfill 
a unique role in the divine plan, a notion that recalls the 
Hindu concept of one’s dharma. Every soul is wholly unique 
and precious, and each has a vital part to play. Kabbalists 
have always insisted, too, that one single lifetime is seldom 
sufficient for the soul to complete its mission on earth, so 
that several incarnations—called gilgulitn in Hebrew are 
almost always necessary. 
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One of these is the failure to raise a child, another is not 
aving married. Thus, we are told, if an individual marries 
but dies without children, husband and wife undergo re¬ 
incarnation and unite again as they were before. For the 
Kabbalists, the union between man and woman—encom¬ 
passing physical, emotional, and spiritual dimensions—is a 
key pathway to the divine. Not surprisingly, therefore, 
initiates have viewed marriage—as well as other close rela¬ 
tionships—as almost inevitably involving reincarnational 
dramas. 

in fact, in the Jewish mystical tradition, spouses are 
regarded as having typically known each other in past 
lives. For example, Rabbi Joseph Karo was a great sage 
who lived in the town of Safed, in the Land of Israel, during 
the sixteenth century. He experienced deep trance states 
for many decades, in which he felt a spirit-guide (known 
in Hebrew as a maggid) communicated to him secrets about 
the universe. Karo’s maggid thus declared that one of Karo’s 
wives had actually been a well-known male scholar in an 
earlier existence. The maggid intriguingly stated: 

Since she is a male soul she is not really your mate; you 
received her as “ownerless property” [i.e., not as your true 
partner]. . . . Because her soul is essentially a male soul, she 
could not produce offspring for you. 

In another discourse on reincarnation, the maggid related: 

You already know that she has lived twice before and that 
in her second existence she was a miser . . . transmigrated 
this time in order... to be perfected through you,... She too 
will acquire merits, for through the money that she has 
brought you and through her serving you, you will be 
privileged to teach Torah. 

Throughout its exotic messages, Karo’s maggid expounded 
u Pon a favored theme among the Safed Kabbalists: that 
the arena of sexuality and marriage is an important testing 
ground for our spiritual development. Spouses are here 
together to work out unresolved conflicts impeding inner 
growth. In this context, the Zohar tersely observes that each 
spouse gets the one he or she deserves. Similarly, the 
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of others around us, especially intimates, a thought which 
might be expressed as having karmic ties. “As a result of 
this,” Rabbi Moses Chaim Luzzatto, an Italian Kabbalist 
of the eighteenth century commented, “all men [are] bound 
to each other.” 

In the Jewish esoteric discipline, the goal of the gilgulim 
is for each soul to end its repetitive cycles of death and 
rebirth in the physical world. This viewpoint is strikingly 
similar to Buddhist and Hindu teachings, which likewise 
preach that when we attain sufficient spiritual awareness, 
we break free of karma and the cycle is finally over. Thus, 
in The Tantric Mysticism of Tibet, John Blofeld observes: 

Clinging to the false notion of its permanency, the wretched 
ego suffers successive rounds of death and rebirth, aeon 
upon aeon. . . . None of the infinite number of states ... is 
altogether satisfactory.... The remedy lies in freeing oneself 
from [the cycle] forever by destroying the last shreds of 
egohood. 

In an identical belief, Jewish mystics have seen the neces¬ 
sity to return to earthly existence as a distinct burden. Thus, 
Chaim Vital relates that Moses died in bitterness because 
he knew that he had not yet fulfilled all of the command¬ 
ments and would therefore need to reincarnate. Indeed, 
the Zohar stresses that in the World to Come souls must 
oftentimes be forced to transmigrate as they are not eager 
and even unwilling to return voluntarily to the obvious 
travails of this domain. 

The Kabbalah emphasizes that in all matters of earthly 
fife—encompassing our health, livelihood, and social rela¬ 
tionships—the crucial perspective to adopt is that everything 
• s part of the divine plan. Our tikun is never suffering for 
its own sake, but ultimately knowing God better through 
joy. It is normal and natural to feel helpless or victimized 
by the vagaries of a seemingly blind and uncaring universe. 
But in Kabbalistic terms, virtually all that we experience 
us major life events are part of a destiny in which various 
souls are linked through countless unseen ways. The more 
We grow in wisdom and discernment, Kabbalists have 
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can thus happen to a person in order to bring good or evil 
to someone else.” 

Of course, we cannot always subject the most minute 
features of our days to great scrutiny. But the Kabbalists 
have always insisted that beneath the surface of what appear 
to be random events is actually a tightly woven pattern 
of meaning. With wisdom comes the gift of discernment, 
we are told, a power more prized than the simple flexing 
of extrasensory abilities. 

This idea was similarly emphasized by the early Hasidim 
several generations later. They viewed odd or strange turns 
of events as very meaningful, to be interpreted on several 
levels. In one well-known Hasidic tale which illustrates 
this point, a disciple of the Koretzer Rebbe was accidentally 
marooned on a deserted isle while en route to perform a 
mitzvah (good deed) for his mentor. He kept himself alive 
by eating wild fruit and berries. Eventually, he was picked 
up by a passing ship. Upon returning with remorse to the 
House of Study, he met the Rabbi, who told him, “There 
were sparks of holiness on the island which it was necessary 
• • • to restore to their source. Regret not the opportunity 
granted you, for you served the Lord well.” 

In another anecdote, the Baal Shem Tov (Hasidic founder) 
and a disciple were walking along the road. There was no 
water available for miles on the hot and dusty path; the 
disciple complained bitterly of his thirst When asked 
whether he believed in Divine Providence, the disciple 
replied, “Yes.” Suddenly a person appeared bearing a pail 
of water and offered a drink to the astonished Hasidic 
initiate. The Baal Shem Tov asked the man how he had 
come to be in such an out-of-the-way spot ferrying water 
from a long distance. The man answered, “My master has 
just fainted not far from here, and I was compelled to bring 
water from a spring several miles distant.” Thereupon, 
the Hasidic founder turned to his disciple and said, “You 
see, there are no coincidences in the universe.” 

This Kabbalistic notion is quite similar to Carl Jung’s 
interesting concept of synchronicity. In his last two decades 
oflife, the Swiss psychoanalyst developed a theoiy to explain 
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major physical disorder, disability, or disease can be fully 
understood—or treated without seeing it from a larger, 
spiritual perspective. Congenital or lifelong disabilities 
have always been viewed by Jewish mystics as meaningful 
components of one’s particular incarnation on earth. Yet 
the traditional outlook is never that the soul is being 

punished" by being placed in a stricken or diseased body, 
but that it has been put in this difficult situation for reasons 
ultimately known only to the Creator. Our response—whether 
as a family member, friend, or simply fellow human—is 
expected to be compassion and aid, not sanctimonious 
judgment. 

In this respect, Kabbalists take strong exception to the 
tendency among some espousing “New Age" ideas to blame 
the suffering individual for his or her condition. Some¬ 
times, such blaming is tacit rather than overt, but it still 
represents a “holier than thou" attitude antithetical to the 
entire Kabbalistic perspective. In particular, Jewish mystics 
have long preached that a person’s chronic illness or dis¬ 
ability may actually be a divine lesson for others—usually, 
family members or friends—and that the sufferer may be 
gaining little for his or her own growth. 

In our era, there are many benefits to be gained from 
adopting this viewpoint. Certainly it offers a much needed 
counterbalance to the pervasive cynicism and gloom in our 
wider culture today. For instance, in a recent discussion 
on Jewish mysticism and its contemporary relevance, a 
lively middle-aged woman related to our group that she 
had been burning with resentment several years earlier 
for having to care for her elderly, senile mother. The situation 
had begun to deteriorate for her into an intolerable burden, 
s ° she had sought the advice of her personal rebbe, who 
was both a practicing psychotherapist and a teacher of 

*he Kabbalah. 

Would you be pleased if you were suddenly presented 
with a wonderful spiritual teacher meant just for you? 
her rebbe asked. 

Of course,’’ the woman instantly replied, I d be more 
than pleased. I’d be overjoyed!" 

Well," her rebbe continued, "you have your womei u 
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locale. But, as Rabbi Nachman poetically urged his fol¬ 
lowers, “When you have occasion to travel, it is for your 
own good. If you would not make the journey voluntarily, 
you would be forced to go in chains.” In a beautiful way, 
such advice is a metaphor, of course, for our entire physical 
existence. 


Finally, Kabbalists have insisted, the notion of tikun 
ultimately involves faith in the Creator s goodness for all. 
Of course, we are encouraged to grow in wisdom and dis¬ 
cernment; in this way, we are better able to sense the splendor 
of our existence, the radiant harmony of which the world s 
mystics have always spoken. But perhaps even more im¬ 
portant—and this is why faith is cherished so highly—is 
that we experience our tikun with as much joy as possible. 
Indeed, the presence of joy in any endeavor is a key that 
we are following our tikun appropriately. Similarly, the 
absence of joy suggests that we have strayed from the path 

meant for us. • • , 

On a concrete level, this time-honored Hasidic principle 
can be very helpful for us. Look for guidance to those aspects 
of your own life that give you joyful feelings; they need not 
involve esoteric practices or exotic travels, for everything 
on earth can become a pathway to the divine. Such moments 
can be as simple as listening to beautiful music or gazing 
at a sunrise over the mountains or into the eyes of someone 

you love. , . ^ . 

As much as possible, become aware of what gives you 
joy on a daily basis, and you will intuit your personal tikun 
far more easily. This does not mean that struggle or pam 
vanishes, but that it becomes subordinated to a much larger 
context. Every human life is infinitely Patous. b'y°" d 
our most imaginative comprehension. Regardless of s 
specifics, our sojourn here on earth ts meant to bring us 
closer to our Creator with joy. 
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Karma, Psychology, 
and Astrology 


Historically, the concept of karma reached its greatest development 
within the cosmological and psychological worldview of 
Hinduism. Yet the emergence of spiritual and transpersonal 
ideas in contemporary Western psychology offers the opportunity 
of gaining new insights into the ancient doctrine. The following 
set of essays explores karma in a psychological setting and 
also looks at ways it has influenced modern astrological thought. 

Harold Coward discusses the theory of karma in the light of 
transpersonal and Jungian psychology and the important role 
it played in Jung's formulation of the theory of archetypes. 
Roger Woolger focuses on karma as it helps explain psychological 
“scars” (samskaras,) and the formation of major complexes over 
successive lifetimes. Psychologist and astrologer Stephen Arroyo 
looks at the important connection of both karma and modern 
psychology to the astrological chart , which , he argues , can be 
seen as a diagram of one's past karmas and the psychological 
tendencies they suggest for this lifetime. Liz Greene discusses 
the larger question of karma and its relation to the ideas of 
fate and destiny as they have unfolded in Western thought, 
focusing particularly on astrology's place in this still-developing 
debate. 
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Karma, Jung and Transpersonal 
Psychology 

HAROLD COWARD 


Early in this century Western writers often pictured karma 
and rebirth as resulting in a callous fatalism. J. N. Farquhar, 
in his widely read, The Crown of Hinduism, portrayed the 
Indian experience of karma as follows. 

Since the sufferings of these people were justly measured 
requital of their past sins, no power on earth could save them 
from any part of their misery. Their karma was working itself 
out and would inevitably do so. Thus, Hindus not only 
shared the common conviction of the ancient world that 
degraded tribes were like animals and could not be civilized. 
Their highest moral doctrine taught them that it was useless 
to attempt to help them in the slightest; for nothing could 
prevent their karma from bringing upon them their full 
tale of misery. 1 

It is not surprising then that karma and rebirth hav « often 
been understood in very negative and inhumane terms in 
Western thought. While it is possible to find karma equated 
with fate in Indian sources (e.g., in some Puranic materia ), 
in other instances (e.g., the Mahabharata) 2 the ^ ces ° f 
time and fate appear as non-karmic elements In Patanjali s 
2:12-14 and 4:7-9. karma rather than betng 
fatalistic or mechanistic, is understood as a memoty trace 
or disnosition from previous thought or action an impulse 
v.* i, either be acted upon and reinforced or negated 
Txerci e of free choice.^ Wendy Doniger O'Flaherty 
has tuthned the great variety of competing and contrastmg 
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understandings of karma within the Indian sources them- 
e ves. us, it is clear that Farquhar’s early presentation 
of karma and rebirth to the West is unfairly one-sided. 
. . r t recent y * e v * ew karma as a mental disposition 
• !?, may cany . over from °ne birth to the next has been 
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than the typical modern Western fixation on the scientific 
intellect. 9 As we shall see these Indian ideas played a major 
role in the formation of Jung s archetype concept, and they 
continued to provoke Jung’s thinking even after he had 
left other Eastern notions such as yogic meditation far behind. 

The main basis of Jung’s understanding of karma probably 
came from his in-depth study of Patanjali s Yoga Sutras . 
Evidence of this comes from notes taken by Barbara Hannah 
at Jung’s lectures given at the Eidenossische Technische 
Hochschule, Zurich, October 1938-June 1939. During this 
period Jung gave a detailed commentary on the Yoga Sutras 
including a thorough discussion of karma in terms of klesas, 
previous lives, and unconscious potentiality lor this life. 
Although Jung was acquainted with the more fatalistic 
interpretations of karma, it was the Yoga analysis of Patanjali 
and Vyasa that strongly influenced his thinking. 


Karma as Archetype 

Although the archetype came to be Jungs most significant 
psychological postulate, it was an idea that evolved slowly 
in his mind interacting constantly with the Indian notion 
of karma. In the list of definitions attached to his 1921 
publication Psychological Types , archetype is not listed, 
indicating that the concept was not yet formed. Direct 
influence from Indian thought is evidenced in Jungs 1932 
lectures on Kundalini Yoga. In Lecture One Jung states, 
“There is a rich world of archetypal images in the uncon¬ 
scious mind, and the archetypes are conditions laws or 
categories of creative fantasy, and therefore mig t^ e ca e 
the psychological equivalent of the samskara And at 
the end of the Fourth Lecture, in answer to the question 
“Are the samskaras archetypes?” Jung replies. Yes, t e 
first form of our existence is a life in archetypes, 
years later in his Psychological Commentary on Thejibetan 
Book of the Dead," Jung is more explicit in his formulat 
of archetype in terms of karma theory: 

According to the Eastern view, tarwa implies a ^ 

theory ofheredity based on the hypothesis Qnly if we 

we may cautiously accept the 
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nderstand it as psychic heredity in the very widest sense of 

• ? w ? rd - Psychic heredity does exist—that is to say, there is 
nneritance of psychic characteristics, such as predisposition 
° disease, traits of character, special gifts and so forth . 14 

?/ in writing his definitive work The Psychology of the 

Conscious, Jung admits to a deliberate extension of the 
archetype notion by means of karmic theory. Karma, he 
S ® ys ’ * s essential to a deeper understanding of the nature 
° the archetype. 15 The influence of karma theory of the 
°ga Sutra type is especially evident in the way Jung here 
w t s . c ^ ed archetypes as at first latent ( bija or seed states) 
« lch later filled out or actualized ( samskaras which have 

sprouted and flowered”). 

• • • the unconscious contains, as it were, two layers: the personal 
nd the collective. The personal layer ends at the earliest 

men }°ries of infancy, but the collective layer comprises the 
Pr^'infantile period, that is, the residues of ancestral life. 

hereas the memory-images of the personal unconscious 
®re, as it were, filled out, because they are images personally 
xperienced b y the individual, the archetypes of the collective 
nconscious are not filled out because they are forms not 
Personally experienced. On the other hand, when psychic 
inf Fgy regresses . going even beyond the period of early 
® dc y> and breaks into the legacy of ancestral life, then 
ythological images are awakened: these are the archetypes, 
tnterior spiritual world whose existence we never sus- 
st C ^h^* °P ens out and displays contents which seem to 
and in sharpest contrast to all our former ideas . 16 

the^n° U8h Jung himself clearly credits karma theory with 
to “Ung in of his notion of archetypes, it is interesting 
j n j? ote tba t little recognition is given to this major Eastern 
s h U . ence hy either Jacobi, Jung’s systematizes or Jungian 
etern / FS .‘ * nstea< J> Jacobi credits Plato’s “idea and Bergson’s 
- 5 ,/?cr ees” as sources of Jung’s thought. Jacobi also 
A„ eS a “ a l°gies with Gestalt psychology and acknowledges 
is 8118 . e as the source of the term archetype, but nowhere 
^mention made of karma. 17 This apparent attempt to hide 
an 18n ° re Eastern content in Jung’s archetype may be 
example of Western bias, or of a fear among the Jungians 
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that such an admission would make their already suspect 
psychology even less acceptable to the mainstream of 
Western psychology. Whatever the reason, the obscuring of 
Jung’s considerable debt to karma theory—a debt which he 
himself openly acknowledged—has veiled a significant 
impact that Eastern thought has had upon the modem 
West. For it is precisely the archetypal notions in Jung s 
psychology that have proven productive in the applications 
of Analytical Psychology to Western art, literature, and 
religion. 18 

Personal Karma, Collective Karma and Rebirth 

Just as there are a variety of views in Indian thought as to 
the personal or collective nature of karma, 19 so also there 
is uncertainty over the matter in Jung’s thinking. Jung 
seems to have been acquainted with only the Indian doctrine 
of personal karma, which, in his earlier writings he tended 
to distinguish from his own position of collective karma 
in the Collective Unconscious. For example, in a 1937 letter 
to Swami Devatmananda, Jung describes and rejects the 
Indian doctrine of karma as teaching retribution for each 
individual action and thus determining an individual’s fate 
in his next life. 20 In a 1946 letter to Eleanor Bertine, Jung 
notes that our life is not made entirely by ourselves. 

The main bulk of it is brought into existence out of sources 

that are hidden to us. Even complexes can start a century 

or more before a man is born. There is something like karma. 

A 1940 lecture entitled “Concerning Rebirth” cites the 
Buddha’s experience of a long sequence of rebirths but 
then goes on to say, “it is by no means certain whether 
continuity of personality is guaranteed or not: there may 
only be a continuity of karma." 22 

The main statement of Jung’s earlier position favoring 
collective rather than personal karma comes in his 1935 
“Psychological Commentary on ‘Tibetan Book of the 
Dead.’ ” After characterizing the Sidpa Bardo as the fierce 
wind of karma which whirls the dead man along until he 
comes to the “womb-door,” and the Chonyid Bardo as a 
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Q f ° .karmic illusions resulting from the psychic residue 
knowl Vl | OUS existen ces, Jung observes that neither scientific 
incar & ^ n ° r reason can acce P l l ^ e hypothesis of re- 
of -t‘° n assumed in the Tibetan Buddhist understanding 
of k- karma - But he allows that we may accept the idea 
broad” 7 * 3 We un derstand it as the psychic heredity of 
spec' i PS . yc ^ c characteristics such as traits of character, 
acte 1 ' 3 g 7’ and so forth. Just as we have inherited char- 
on th StlCS e y e and hair color on the physical level, so 
of the 6 PSyc ^* c l eve l there are the universal dispositions 
inhe 6 '” 1 ' 1 ^’ th e archetypes. These archetypes are “externally 
COnt n ed forms and ideas which have at first no specific 
of an” 1 ' ^ eir s Pecific content only appears in the course 
ud i n lnd | v i du al'’s life, when personal existence is taken 
these - Pr u Cise l y fo ese forms.” 23 The source of the content of 
karm laaer hed archetypes comes not from one’s personal 
j n a , a ut from the collective karma of one’s ancestors. 24 
his u7 r l ° Grant Watson, Jung clearly distinguishes 
karm* 1 f CrStand * ng l ^ e P ersona l ex P er ience of inherited 
a rom what he takes to be the Indian view. 

indh/H mUC ^ 3S karma means either a personal or at least 
re Vl Ua * inherited determinant of character and fate, it 
the i SCllts *he individually differentiated manifestation of 
dispo S - *. nctUa l behaviour pattern, i.e., the general archetypal 
archet ' 1100 ^ arma would express the individually modified 
cons' P • inheritance represented by the collective un- 
j, eca CIOU ? * n each individual. I avoid the term of karma 
}j ave Use 11 includes metaphysical assumptions for which I 
; n __ n ? ey idence, i.e., that karma is a fate I have acquired 
In Patous existence. .. , 25 

inhe? 8 ^ early linking, therefore, there is no personal 
karm * 6 r ^ ar , ma as such, there is only the collective inherited 
ind' 7 ° ne s anc estors, the archetypes, which one creatively 
1 Uates rn one’s own personality development. A 
Jun 8 ian ’ Edward Edinger, proposes the 
. ° lc lma ge of a “treasury of merits” as helpful in under- 

an mg Jung’s thinking: .. the psychological accomplish- 
en s 03 foe individual leave some permanent spiritual 
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residue that augments the cumulative collective treasury, 
a sort of positive collective karma." 26 

In a letter dated shortly before his death in 1961, Jung 
says that his continued wrestlings with the question of 
karma and rebirth has renewed his interest in the East, 
especially in Buddha. 27 During the last years prior to his 
death Jung seemed to soften his earlier rejection of the 
notion of personal karma and its psychological function 
in rebirth. The best insight into Jung’s thought during this 
later period is found in the Chapter titled “On Life After 
Death” in his autobiography. Memories, Dreams, Reflections. 
Jung notes that the problem of karma and personal rebirth 
has remained obscure to him due to the lack of empirical 
evidence. But he then goes on to say: 

Recently, however, I observed in myself a series of dreams 
which would seem to describe the process of reincarnation ... 
after this experience I view the problem of reincarnation 
with somewhat different eyes, though without being in a 
position to assert a definite opinion. 2 ® 

Jung does not give any detailed analysis of the psychological 
processes which would be involved in personal reincarnation. 
However, he does offer a general speculation which brings 
him very close to traditional Indian thought. 

I could well imagine that I might have lived in former 
centuries and there encountered questions I was not yet 
able to answer; that I had to be born again because I had 
not fulfilled the task given to me. When I die, my deed will 
follow along with me—that is how I imagine it. I will bring 
with me what I have done. 29 

Karma as Motivation In This Life and The Next 

In his later thought, Jung sees karma and rebirth in terms 
of a “motivation toward knowledge” which may be personal 
or impersonal in nature. Jung asks, “Is the karma I live 
the outcome of my past lives, or is it the achievement of 
my ancestors whose heritage comes together in me?” 30 He 
answers the question in terms of a psychological motivation 
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toward knowledge—an approach to which Samkara would 
surely have given his blessing. Jung perceives the meaning 
of his existence in terms of a question which life has address 
him, a question which perhaps preoccupied him and/or 
ancestors in a previous life, and which they could not answer 
He admits that this question from th'e past could be 
result of the collective karma of his ancestors or the res 
of his own karma acquired in a previous life. Either 
it could be experienced today, suggests Jung, as an 
personal archetype which presses hard on everyone 
has taken particular hold on me—an archetype sue - 
for example, the development over the centuries o 
divine triad and its confrontation with the feminine pnncip ^ 
or the still pending answer to the Gnostic question a 
the origin of evil, or, to put it another way, the incomp 
ness of the Christian God-image.” 31 Should Jung s 
posing the question or his answer prove unsatisiac J 
then “someone who has my karma—or myselt „ J2 
have to be reborn in order to give a more complete ans ^ 
Thus the karmic motivation toward knowledge is 
planation for this life and the cause of the next. onC ept 
Jung even goes so far as to entertain the Indian 
of release from karma-samsara via the path of kno 
He says: 


It might happen that I would not be reborn again s j 
as the world needed no [more complete] answer, an nt ji 
would be entitled to several hundred years of P®^ c ^ j n 
someone was once more needed who took an in e 3 
these matters and could profitably tackle the task ane • ^ 

Thus, for Jung, motivation for knowledge is the . nt0 
which leads from past lives into this life an ° 
future lives. , naU se” 

The notion of “an earned otherworldly peace! .[rib' 
and the idea of “a determinant or motivation for ^ {C . 
are both consistent with Indian theories of karma c0in - 
birth. Jung even goes so far as to suggest that once 
pleteness of understanding was achieved, there , 0 f 
then no longer be a need for rebirth. The karmic 
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motivation for knowledge would have been realized. 

Then the soul would vanish from the three-dimensional 
world and attain what the Buddhists call nirvana. But if a 
karma still remains to be disposed of, then the soul relapses 
again into desires and returns to life once more, perhaps 
even doing so out of a realization that something remains 
to be completed. 34 

As to the exact motivation involved, Jung says that in 
his own case it must have been “a passionate urge toward 
understanding which brought about my birth." 35 He sug¬ 
gests that the psychological processes resulting in psychic 
dissociation illness (e.g., Schizophrenia) may provide an 
analogy for the understanding of life after death. Just as 
in a disturbed person a split-off complex can manifest 
itself as a projected personification, so rebirth might be 
conceived as a psychic projection. As evidence Jung offers 
one of his own dreams: 

I was walking along a little road through a hilly landscape, 
the sun was shining and I had a wide view in all directions. 
Then I came to a small wayside chapel. The door was ajar, 
and I went in. To my surprise, there was no image of the 
Virgin on the altar, and no crucifix either, but only a wonderfu 
flower arrangement But then I saw that on the floor sat a 
yogi—in lotus posture, in deep meditation. When I looked 
at him more closely, I realized that he had my face.^I starte 
in profound fright and awoke with the thought: “Aha, so 
he is the one who is meditating me. He has a dream, and 
a m it.” I knew that when he awakened I would no longer be. 

} n terms of analytical psychology, Jung’s meditating yogi 
is the symbol or psychic projection of his unified Se rom 
the otherworldly reality of the archetypes. Thus, the empirical 
w °rld is merely the projected karmic illusion and is char¬ 
acterized by an ego-conscious focus. The decisive ques ion 
f °r man, says Jung, is: “Is he related to something infinite 
or not?" 37 The problem with the modern Western world is 
^at its karma is too ego-centered. What is neede is a s i 
the karmic center of gravity from the ego to t e e • 
^ Un g this is the essence of transcendence in re g 
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S? erience - In Psychological terms it requires the successful 
naividuation of the Self or God archetype. It is worth noting 
m Posing that Jung’s karmic understanding of the religious 
ex Perience has had a significant impact on at least one 
contemporary Christian theologian, namely Paul Tillich. 

Empirical Evidence For Karma and Rebirth 
Throughout his life Jung admitted his strong attraction 
to Indian karma and 'reincarnation theory, but its lack of 
^tptrical verification was the obstacle to its full acceptance. 
Most often he would classify the doctrine of reincarnation 
as a belief which, like the belief in God, did not admit of 
scientific proof. 39 Although he searched Western experience 
roadly, he could find only testimonies to personal ex¬ 
periences which could not be scientifically tested. One 
wonders how Jung would respond to the current studies of 
reincarnation by Ian Stevenson. 40 Later in life, however, 
Jung’s dreams, which for him were empirical reality, gave 
him evidence pointing to his own reincarnation. It was the 
evidence of his own dreams, plus those of a close acquain¬ 
tance, which led to a very positive assessment of Indian 
karma and rebirth theory in the last years before his death. 
lo Ju ng, the Indian understanding seemed a great advance 
the common Western view that a person’s character is 
the particular admixture of blessings or curses which fate 
or the gods bestowed on the child at birth—the Western 
version of prenatal karma. 41 


Karma and Rebirth In Transpersonal Psychology 

The most recent development in modern Western Psychology, 
Transpersonal Psychology, adopts a methodology which 
explicitly opens the way for influence from Hindu and 
Buddhist notions of karma and rebirth. Transpersonal 
Psychology radically widens the scope and methodologies 
°f psychology. Modern scientific psychology is seen simply 
as one form of psychology amongst many others. Other 
psychologies can be found as part of religious traditions 
which are thousands of years old. Such traditions did not 
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just act as receivers of religious experience, they 
developed systematic psychological interpretations o 
their experiences. Transpersonal Psychology suggests a 
each of these traditional interpretations is as much a psy¬ 
chology as is the modern Western scientific interpretation. 
Consequently, the plural form of the term in the tit e o 
Charles Tart’s book. Transpersonal Psychologies . As Bregman 
puts it: 


Scriptures, and the meditative and devotional prac ic 
which are taught in these traditions, represent a dis 1 a * 
of generations of psychological expertise. This ex P^ * 
has been based on a kind of experimentation, and re P^ 
a massive effort of reflection and systematizing. a 
being claimed is that Buddhists, for example, are no on 
religious experiences, but possessors of a coheren sys 
of concepts and practices which is at least po e ^ 
comparable to a Western, modern psychological theory. 


Thus, through Transpersonal Psychology, the door is opened 
wide for the direct exposure of modern psychology o e 
major roles occupied by karma and rebirth in the tra ltiona 


Eastern psychologies. 


Karma and Rebirth as a Basic Paradigm 

According to T. S. Kuhn in his The Structure of Scientific 
Revolutions , a paradigm is a theoretical formulation w ic 
interprets a wide variety of data into an internally consisten 
and coherent body of knowledge. 44 It quickly becomes a 
philosophical predisposition that directs and interpre s 
the activity of the adherents to that paradigm. Rather t an 
a tentatively held theory, a paradigm rapidly becomes a 
dogma and defines the parameters within which researchers 
conduct their inquiries.” 45 In this way a paradigm selves 
as a prism through which certain phenomena are e 

for inquiry while others are excluded. Until now, mo ern 
psychology has largely held to the Western Scienti ic 
paradigm. But with the recognition of the religious traditions 
as valid paradigms by the Transpersonal Psychologists, 
karma and rebirth, as a fundamental paradigm of the 
Eastern religions, is being given serious consideration. 
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The karma and rebirth paradigm is extending boundaries 
for the understanding of human behavior in significant 
ways. The impact of this Eastern paradigm on theories 
of perception, cognition, motivation, self-regulation, and 
psychotherapy, may be considered as illustrative examples. 

Karma Theory, Perception, Cognition and Motivation 

The Eastern paradigm which sees karma functioning as a 
filtering device 46 has helped to focus attention on theories 
of constructive and/or reductive nature of cognition. Whereas 
modem scientific psychology has tended to adopt stimulus- 
response models which assume that we cognize what exists, 
karma theories of the Jaina, Buddhist, and Hindu traditions 
presuppose that our ordinary awareness is a construction 
and not a mere registration of the external world. It is oU * 
past personal and cultural patterns of behavior that construe^ 
the karmic filters through which our present experience 1 
passed. In modem psychology this Eastern paradig 
provided support for some philosophers and psychologi 
who saw the mind functioning as a reducing valve. Bergson^ 
general proposal in this regard has been elaborated by C. • 
Broad and popularized by Aldous Huxley. In The D°° TS ^ 
Perception and Heaven and Hell , Huxley quotes C. D- ® r0 
as follows: 

[Bergson’s] suggestion is that the function of the > b r3 . 1 ^ 
and nervous system and sense organs is in the main elimina * 
and not productive. Each person is at each moment capa ^ 
of remembering all that has ever happened to him an 
perceiving everything that is happening everywhere m ^ 
universe. The function of the brain and nervous system 
to protect us from being overwhelmed and confuse 
this mass of largely useless and irrelevant knowledge* 
shutting out most of what we should otherwise P erce * 
or remember at any moment, and leaving only that ve 
small and special selection which is likely to be practic 
useful. 48 

Huxley comments that accordingly each one of us is M* n *'* in 
Large. But to make biological survival possible, the e 
and sense organs act as a reducing valve for Mind' 3 * 
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“What comes out is a measly trickle of the kind of con¬ 
sciousness which will help us to stay alive on the surface 
of this particular planet/' 49 Experimental studies, particularly 
on vision, support this view of perceptual and cognitive 
systems as reducers of information. 50 The eye, for example, 
responds to a limited range of stimuli, and once the sensoiy 
impulses reach the brain, different cells respond to different 
types of stimulation—certain cells detect edges and corners, 
others respond to movement on the retina, etc. Although 
sense organs have built-in ranges and limits of perception, 
our awareness and analysis of sense impulses is open to 
much construction or interpretation. Just as various com¬ 
puter programs can be created to sift input data, so the 
mind can create and change the cognitive programs by 
which the reported sensory stimuli are selected and acted 
upon. Within certain limitations we are able to reprogram 
and reconstruct our awareness in line with our motivations. 
Thus the reducing valve of the mind can be altered. Ex¬ 
perimental work has begun to examine such mental pro¬ 
gramming activity. Karl Pribram, the neurophysiological 
psychologist, has demonstrated the mental filtering activity 
called habituation by which constancies in our environ¬ 
ment are tuned out of awareness. For example, when we 
enter a room and a clock is ticking, we are aware of it for 
the first few minutes and then the sound is gradually tuned 
out. Any change in the loudness or speed of the ticking 
will immediately result in us hearing it again. Pribram 
pointed out an interesting example of this phenomenon. 
In New York a noisy train ran along Third Avenue at a 
certain time each night. When the train line was torn down 
people in the neighborhood began calling the police to 
report strange things occurring late at night, noises, thieves, 
etc. These calls came at about the time of the former train. 
What they were hearing was the absence of the familiar 
noise of the train. 51 Such habituation programming forms 
an additional reducing valve behind the reducing valves 
of the senses. Jerome Bruner has conducted experiments 
verifying the constructive nature of our awareness. Rather 
than seeing reality as it is, we categorize it in the perception 
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is 


ex C6 f s ' Stereotyped systems are learned through past 
exa n ^ nCe for sortin g out the in P ut that reaches us. For 
sd h* •’ wtlen subjects were confronted with a red ace of 
ima CS * n 3 deck of cards they would mentally correct the 
We 3nd P erce ive it as an ace of hearts. 52 Similarly, unless 
we a ft C fui ? cti °ning as teachers in our correcting mode, 
as ° en m iss typographical errors in what we read because 
un d readers We do the mental correcting within ourselves 
the category “correct English.” 
an( j f ma theory not only provides supporting evidence 
tran l nt . er P ret ation for such experiments, it suggests ex- 
c jj 0 j° adons which have not yet occurred to modern psy 
learnt F ° r exam P ,e » if mental categorizing activity if 
re birth ^ rom P as t behavior, then, under the theory of 
bejj .’ die behavior of previous births, along with the 
t L Vl ° r ?f l his birth, helps produce the filtering categories 
resp 6 m * nd " Karma suggests that the roots of habitual 
rnod° nSeS ma ^ more deeply rooted in the psyche than 
learn ern Psychology suspects. Much apparently pre-natal 
p att In ® can be explained in terms of repeated karmic 
tend^ nS ’ ^ us our instincts, predispositions, and innate 
ran , ncies toward particular kinds of categorizations 

Wh e expIained - 

karm * & ^ CUrrent wor k in American psychology parallels 
a a theory in understanding ordinary consciousness as 
taken 18 ^ 110 *^ 6 P rocess ’ the Eastern paradigm has clearly 
fjj te . he lead in analyzing the ways in which the various 
Qr cat egories of the mind can be rendered inactive 

°f med' 3 * 58 CVen com P let ely rooted out through the practise 
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^a^l? 11 * doubt, the strongest influence from karma theory 
l , e transpersonal psychologists to modem psychology 
s been focused on Eastern methods of meditation. The 
i 1I fh °* P s y c h°i°gi ca l techniques involving meditation 
S . he opening-up or removal of the reducing-valve of the 
rotnd resulting in a corresponding expansion of awareness, 
he shutting down of the filtering activity of the mind is 
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frequently accomplished through the repetition of the same 
karmic pattern over and over in the nervous system. The 
chanting of mantras , focusing upon a single visual image, 
regulating breathing and repeating the same body move¬ 
ment are all meditative tactics designed to disrupt the 
ordinary filtering activity of the mind and to open the way 
for new or fresh perception. In terms of Pataiijali’s Yoga, 
karmic patterns established in this and previous lives 
are being deconditioned and their filtering activity negated. 
Yoga Sutra 2:52 states that the regulation of breathing re¬ 
moves the karma that covers discriminative awareness 53 
and Yoga Sutra 2:54 refers to “the withdrawal of senses” 
from their usual patterns of addiction to and perception of 
worldly objects. 54 In the karma and rebirth paradigm of 
the Eastern religions, such techniques are said to lead to a 
turning off of karmic filtering (i.e., habitual ways of per¬ 
ceiving and thinking of the external world) and a consequent 
opening up of a new state of awareness. The response of 
modem psychology to the meditation techniques of the 
karma paradigm have been of three general types: (1) em¬ 
pirical studies within the modern scientific paradigm 
aimed at verifying or discrediting the Eastern claims; (2) 
attempts at translating the esoteric meditation techniques 
into applications more in tune with modern technology, 
for example, biofeedback; and (3) applications in psycho- 
therapy. We will briefly examine each of these responses.... 

It is clear that by introducing the karma and rebirth 
paradigm into modern psychology. Transpersonal Psy¬ 
chology has prompted many important new developments. 
The major result would seem to be an extended concept 
of human consciousness, 55 and an approach to psycho¬ 
therapy which emphasizes voluntary control and self- 
knowledge rather than manipulation by drugs or doctors. 
Thus karma theory is having a considerable impact on the 
way many modem psychologists are revising their basic 
concepts and assumptions relating to human nature. A 
notable factor in this regard is that since the karma paradigm 
has been introduced through the esoteric psychologies of 
the Eastern religions, the examination of spiritual experience 
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more attention than is usual from mod ®™ 

The 


DSVoK^i V * n ^ ,,UJIC auenuuu »*“** —--. , 

Psvrh , 0gy ' For example, Ornstein’s popular textbook, 
f r ' ° OSy °f Consciousness , is structured around quotes 
Mi,n 9 Sufl source, “The Exploits of the Incomparable 
on ♦k Nasrud in.” It also includes a chapter, albeit brief, 
b V) e esoteric religious psychologies, while the companion 
tr . of readings includes some one hundred pages of 
a Oional religious source materials. 56 Also featured are 
u manistic topics such as intuition and creativity, and 
Psychologists such as William James, Carl Jung, Michael 
olanyi and Lama Govinda. If nothing else the impact 
°\ lIl e karma paradigm is certainly expanding the con¬ 
sciousness of at least some modern psychologists and 
. ir students. The assumed conceptual filters of the 
SCl entifi c psychology paradigm are being broken down 
at least partially suspended to allow room for many 
ra diti 0na i karma and rebirth categories, often appearing 
m new guises. Whether the outcome will be a synthesis 
*he two paradigms in a new psychology, as the Trans- 
P er sonalists predict, remains to be seen. 57 


Conclusion 

^ Ur analysis of the impact of karma and rebirth upon 
°dern psychology has come full circle. The Transpersonal 
^sychologists, in opening the way for an expanded under- 
to and * n g of human nature, have returned with enthusiasm 
th tlle insights of Carl Jung and his openness to karma 
i n j 0r ?‘ Today, however, rather than through one isolated 
wi(1 1Vldua l, karma theory is reaching out through the ever 
div eni »g circles of Transpersonal Psychology to such 
t j 0l ^ rse areas as neurophysiology, learning theory, percep- 
p’, motivat i°n, cognition, altered states of consciousness, 
I n g ° thera Py> parapsychology, and psychology of religion. 
Psvch ^ Ct some basic assumptions of modem scientific 
re birth 0e ^ 9re challenged by those of karma and 
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has l 0n la the Psychophysical discipline known as Yoga 
aspect 8 reco 8 n ized past life compulsions as a fundamental 
happen ° f ever y individual’s makeup. Everything that 
within S u t0 Us or which we initiate creates impressions 
in such*” 6 mental stuff (citta) of the experiencer or doer 
reexoe • a Wa y that a disposition or tendency to repeat or 
acts w nence the action is laid down. The good or evil 
residu 6 P er form create what Yoga masters call karmic 
(karntT ^ ar m a skaya), literally the residues of past actions 

Am action )- 

Potter ? dern scholar of Indian philosophy. Dr. Karl H. 
’ as su mmarized the doctrine for us very clearly: 

tende' S ^ 3rmic residue has or is accompanied by dispositional 
at least C,eS ( sams kara) of more than one sort, including 
and wh tW °. kind s of traces (vasana). one kind of which, if 
act, th e ° ’ S activa ted, produces a memory of the originating 
certain 6 ° r th . er which, if and when it is activated, produces 
ceptio a ”lictions (Mesa). These klesas are erroneous con- 
in p u ° S 'yhich characterize the thinking of those engaged 
for the ° S * Ve activ ity and it is they which are responsible 
karmic Cr ^° n being in bondage, that is, continually creating 

or fra« naS * n Sanskrit usage are analogous to the traces 
from g^. nces behind by perfume on a cloth or smoke 
trace • lre ’ ^ ut * n the context of past life memories this 
ls Con ceived as psychic rather than physical. The 
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klesas are the wounds or afflictions that are passed on from 
life to life in the form of negative and emotionally laden 
thoughts and attitudes. We have met many examples of 
these klesas in the various examples: “I’ll never get enough.” 
“It’s all my fault,” “It’s not safe to risk my feelings,” “I’ve 
always got to do it alone,” “I’ll get back at them,” “My 
life is too short,” “He/she is bound to hurt/leave/betray 
me,” “I deserve to suffer,” “I am not good enough/worthy,” 
“No one could ever love me.” It is the klesas which are 
aroused by identifying with the symbolic resonances that 
we have talked of. 

Many other psychotherapies have, of course, identified 
such thoughts as these, calling them “negative laws,” 
“patterning,” “life scripts,” “dominant myths,” etc., but 
what has not been proposed until recently is that these 
scripts are actually inherited as part of our psychic makeup 
at birth. In the words of the celebrated Indologist Heinrich 
Zimmer, “These vasanas tend to cause samskaras, permanent 
scars that go from life to life.” 2 

The samskara, then, is like psychic scar tissue, or like 
a “furrow in the psyche” (Zimmer) that leads us to precisely 
the repetition compulsion Freud observed. We repeat the 
same old failure one life after another; we are repeatedly 
attracted to lovers and spouses who hurt and betray us, 
or we end up with bosses and especially parents who bully 
and tyrannize us; we contract diseases and undergo pains 
that other bodies have suffered before and so on. Depressing 
as this picture may appear to some, I can find no better 
one to encompass the extraordinary variety and unique¬ 
ness of each person’s allotment of what Hamlet called 
“the heart-ache and the thousand natural shocks that 
flesh is heir to” in any one lifetime. 

In discussing the samskaras both Potter and Zimmer 
emphasize that they are dispositions, propensities, or 
“tendencies to act according to patterns established by 
reactions in the past” (Zimmer). The samskara is like a 
scratch on a phonograph record; every time the record 
is played, the needle jumps in the same place and there 
are the same predictable “clicks.” 
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osest the Western tradition of p s y cho l°gy ^as 
the Yogic notion of samskaras is Jun8S R ther 


contrast to the vasanas 



Jung wrote, “is like a watercourse along whic cha nnel 
of life has formed for centuries, digging a aeep 

for itself.” 3 , . .. thp wo rld of 

At the time of Jungs death in 1961, both . fl 

professional psychology and the general pu {o t he 

West were still skeptical, if not downright nos ^ urp hy 
idea of past lives and reincarnation. The Bri ey ^ t jje 
case had been effectively demolished, it s ® eir .’ kn0 wn 
late fifties and Edgar Cayce’s readings were stil o ^ Ga \\up 
to a relatively small number of readers. Today. dem0 n' 
polls, TV talk shows, and magazine articles j^arnatio 11 
strate, the climate surrounding the issue ot re n o'# 

and past lives has markedly changed. er files 

thousands of past life memories accumulating a n0 

of therapists and researchers in Europe an 

South America. internati° nall j 

As for prenatal memory, we now have the 1 garn efe 
known work of Dr. Thomas Verney. Verney ha ve 

the research of many experts around the wor . in ute f 
demonstrated experimentally the existence yerA# ^ 
patterning laid down in the fetal consciousn sU 1 * 1 . 

important book, The Secret Life of the U n ° orn m0 re a ° , 
marizes many of these findings. Interesting y> 
more of his researchers who began with a s ^m 011 
and material standpoint are reporting P ast 1 
mixed in with in utero memories. t0 trafl s a 6 

I believe that the samskara, which I propos . 
as a past life or karmic complex, offers the W est6 elJ 

in the overarching bridge between Eastern 
psychologies. Conceptually a karmic compl eX 
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to lie midway between an archetype, which has no personal 
memory traces, and a complex, which derives directly from 
personal experience in this life. In short, I would propose 
the following extension of Jung’s original terms: 

ARCHETYPE SAMSKARA COMPLEX 

(Karmic Complex)_ 

Contents: Mythological Past life memory Current life 
images; uni- traces (vasanas, memory 

versal forms klesas) traces 

The immense importance of the samskara for under¬ 
standing the structure and evolution of the nascent per¬ 
sonality was seen clearly by Heinrich Zimmer in is ( un 
published meditations on the Sanskrit term samskara . 

Samskara is a rich and highly suggestive ter nr Its connota¬ 
tions cluster about a concept of “that which has be en wrought 
cultivated, brought to form.” But this, in the: case of he 
individual, is the personality-with all its charac enstic 
adornments, scars, and quirks-which for years, indeed 
for lifetimes, has been in the process of concoction. 

With our characteristic bias in favor of material rather 
than spiritual causes, the West has long accepted he genetic 
inheritance of physical and temperamental traits, but 
lacking the sophistication of Eastern psychology and 
wary of the excesses of reincarnationalism we have shied 
away from the notion of psychic 

of astrology being seen as so much arbitral nonsense. 
Yet now it would appear that the tide is turning. Increasing y, 
the evidence is that all the major 

our lives and determine our persona 1 though the 
already laid down at birth and e or* ^ different 
costumes, the scenery, and the st g fom :i: ar nar t that 
in this lifetime, it is nevertheless a im y nass i on ” that 
we act out, some old unfinished p ay an( j our 

we find ourselves drawn into by the a^hetyp gness 
karmic complexes. But once we bring ^ un _ 

we may find that we nee f d "° ^^ras but that finally 
conscious compulsion of the sams 
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wished^r t * le true director of our own 

the heln “r""" 1 " 5 ' willed “" _iS 
p °‘ our past life awareness. 


destiny. What Nietzsche 

within our grasp w ilh 
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Karma and the Birth-Chart * 

STEPHEN ARROYO 


What happens to a person is characteristic of him. He represents 
a pattern and all the pieces Jit. One by one, as his life proceeds, 
they fall into place according to some pre-destined design. 

C. G. Jung 

The word “karma” is used in so many ways by occultists, 
astrologers, and others concerned with the universal laws 
that guide our lives that, in considering the relation of 
astrology to karma, we should first of all clarify the meaning 
of the term. Basically, it refers to the universal law of cause 
and effect, identical with the biblical idea that “Whatsoever 
a man soweth, that shall he also reap.” This law is merely 
the broader application of our earthly ideas of cause and 
effect; it is obvious that no one who plants thistles can 
expect to harvest roses. The law of karma is similar to the 
law of Newtonian mechanics that states: “For each action, 
there is an equal and opposite reaction.” The only difference 
between the universal law of karma and the mundane 
physical law of cause and effect is the scope of existence 
that each embraces. The law of karma assumes that life 
is a continuous experience, not by any means limited to 
one incarnation in the material world. The universal law 
of karma, then, can be seen as a way of achieving and main¬ 
taining universal justice and equilibrium. It is, in fact, one 


*From the book Astrology, Karma and Transformation. Published by CRCS 
Publications, P. O. Box 1460, Sebastopol, CA 95473. 
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of the most simple, all-encompassing^ 
separable from what some have called the conditions 

a universal law that places each of us in th 
Whfci. provide .he exact spiritual lessons we need 
to become more god-like. . . nome non of 

The concept of karma is based upon ® ^ t 0 f balance- 
polarity by which the universe maintains asta^ & dynamic 
This is not to say a state of inertia, b concept 

constantly changing equilibrium^ Inhe "ur' (or “entity” * 
is the assumption that an individual causal poW ef 

some schools of thought) has within itself ^ faCll lty 
which eventually bears fruit, the ^fleets. ^ who le 
which initiates this process is the will, “desire- 

structure of the causal phenomenon is a ^ - n sU ch 
“Desire” can be seen as the application . ma nif esta ' 

a way as to direct the person’s energy towar 
tion of an impulse or idea. j^narable & 0 * 

The whole idea of karma is, of co ^ rs ®’ , aom e auth° 
the theory (or law) of reincarnation. Although ^ meM , p |io» 
have considered karma and reincarna 1 btle thau 

or symbols of a cosmic process far more 
apparent in the popular conception of 
people who have accepted the teacl ™\ g f d wit h the * 
and karma as a living reality are s wQrds . For * 
ditional, even obvious, meaning of tn refe rs to 

people, the process of reincarnation w mpl 0 r sp 
periodic manifestation of immortal biemg « order to - 
through the medium of the physical w of bei*»g' sS ), 

certain lessons and to develop specifi , y c0 nsci° uS * tb e 
preparation for a higher state of being ( for th l JS, yC e 
According to the reincarnation th . e °^ t gdga*' £ 
psychic readings of the great clalI ^ t - a fter 
(now often called “The Sleeping Prop** we re c J <0 

of Jess Stem’s best-selling book), all e te in ° r de pc^ 
“in the beginning” and periodically in ^ p a t o 
learn the fundamental spiritual less ^ Ace° r< Jt> e 
moderation, balance, faith, dwotion, * ment t ^ 0 , 
Cavce, it is often an aid to spiritual de v itlC a^ 
a knowledge of basic universal laws, such as 
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karma, grace, “like begets like," and “mind is the builder. 
The “law of grace” is the most important in the Cayce 
psychic readings. 

Like Newtonian mechanics compared to modern nuclear 
physics, the law of karma seems to operate at a rather gross 
level compared to the law of grace, which, according to 
Cayce, supersedes the law of karma when one opens onese 
to the “Christ Consciousness” within. This Christ Con¬ 
sciousness” is the human experience of oneness which as 
no reaction because it does not take place at the level w ere 
the law of polarity (or opposites) operates. Hence, 1 we 
accept Cayce’s concept of the law of grace, we fin t a 
the law of karma is not the ultimate force underlying our 
lives. Still, it can be helpful to understand karma, what 
it is, and how it works. Cayce himself has stated that eac ^ 
lifetime is the sum total of all previous incarnate se ves 
and that “everything which has been previously ui , o 
good and bad, is contained in that opportunity (i e., 
present incarnation). Throughout his thousands o - 
corded psychic readings, Cayce repeatedly stresse ’ 

when a person was experiencing a specific kin o pr _ 

or a stressful phase of life, he was simply “meeting se , 
in other words, that the individual was now having t 
front the very experience that he had created in t e p 

The law of karma at its grossest level is expresse nt 
biblical axiom “an eye for an eye and a tooth or . 

One cannot overestimate the power of desire as , • e 
force initiating karma. Only the separate eg .° C -^ng 
for the essential self (or soul) is already one with .tstf * 

and so desires nothing. In essence, the law o ^ cQurse 
ns, “You get what you want—eventually. desires 

we may not understand the ramifications o desire 

until we experience them. For example, a maI * family 
ntaterial wealth. So, in a future time, he is bom 1 


Por those who care to investigate how widely references ^ j er 1:5; 
^incarnation appear in the Bible, see: Job 14:14* c 25 * Col. 3:3; 

Matt. 17:9-13 & 16:13-14; Mark 6:15; Luke 9:8; John 3:7 & 

Ju de 1:4; and Rev. 3:12. 
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of astounding wealth and luxury. He now has what he wanted, 
but is he satisfied? No. Other desires arise immediately, 
for the nature of the restless mind is to produce desires. 
In fact, the man may come to realize that his new-found 
wealth is not only unsatisfying, but even a horrible burden! 
At least when he was poor, he had nothing to lose; so he 
was free. Now wealthy, he continually worries about losing 
what he in fact no longer wants but yet is attached to. The 
question then becomes: How can one release (or be released 
from) his desire-forged attachments in order that he can 
again be free? (The great English poet William Blake called 
these attachments “mind-forged manacles.”) This freedom 
is the sought-after goal of all paths of liberation and 
techniques of self-realization. 

The greatest wealth of insight about the nature and 
workings of karmic law is found in the writings and teachings 
o various spiritual teachers, most of whom are from the 
nent and whose teachings therefore are rooted in Buddhist 
or Hindu traditions. Paramahansa Yogananda, one of the 
w^h 1 astern spiritual masters to spread his teachings 
1 ely in the Western world, wrote a beautiful and inspiring 

fh°°f „ ntltled Aut( >biography of a Yogi , in which we find 
tne following quotation: 

Fate, karma, destiny—call it what you will—there is a law 
our JUSUCe which somehow, but not by chance, determines 
” ce ’ our Physical structure and some of our mental and 
o tonal traits. The important thing to realize is that while 
rnnf£ ay - n0t ® sca P e our own basic pattern, we can work in 
free f rm |J y with il - That is where free will comes in. We are 
st ,? Choose and discriminate to the limits of our under- 
our „ m H 8 ' and ’ - aS We ri ghtly exercise our power of choice, 
has naerstan ding grows. Then, once having chosen, a man 
from there ^ the consec l uences of his choice and go on 

one's^ 311 ^ further explains how to deal effectively with 

rm/i’c , arnia and w hat the proper attitude should be toward 
one s destiny: 


fnt h d L° f paSt ^ arma cannot germinate if they are roasted 
"J " e aiVlne fir es of wisdom.... The deeper the self-realization 
man , the more he influences the whole universe by 
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his subtle spiritual vibrations, and the less he himself is 
affected by the phenomenal flux (karma). 

Yogananda was also intimately familiar with astrology, 
since hisgwrw was a master of all the ancient arts and sciences. 
His comments on astrology and the scope of its relevance 
are therefore worth considering: 

A child is born on that day and at that hour when the celestial 
rays are in mathematical harmony with his individual karma. 

His horoscope is a challenging portrait, revealing his un¬ 
alterable past and its probable future results. But the natal 
chart can be rightly interpreted only by men of intuitive 
wisdom; these are few. 

Occasionally I told astrologers to select my worst periods, 
according to planetary indications, and I would still ac¬ 
complish whatever task I set myself. It is true that my success 
at such time has been accompanied by extraordinary dif¬ 
ficulties. But my conviction has always been justified; faith 
in the divine protection, and the right use of man s God-given 
will, are forces formidable beyond any other. 

In Buddhist tradition, the goal of liberation techniques 
and spiritual practices is called “nirvana, a term which 
has not been correctly interpreted by many Westerners 
seeking to penetrate the depths of Buddhist wisdom. The 
literal meaning of the term “ nirvana ” is “where the wind 
of karma doesn’t blow.” In other words, the only way to 
achieve spiritual progress is to awaken ( Buddha means 
simply “one who is awake”) to a level of awareness beyond 
the domain of karma and beyond the planes of illusion. 
One can gather from these teachings that the only way to 
deal with karma, ultimately , is to rise above it. However, 
as long as we are incarnate in the physical form, the law 
of karma affects us in one way or another; and it would 
thus be extremely useful if we could achieve an under¬ 
standing of the karmic patterns with which we have to deal 
in this lifetime, if for no other reason than that it would 
enable us to face our destiny with grace, acceptance, 
and fortitude. 

An ancient tradition in India goes into great depths in 
its analysis of karmic law, dividing types of karma into 
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three groups. Pralabd karma is considered the fate, or destiny, 
karma which must be met in the present lifetime. This basic 
estiny pattern is considered to be fundamentally un- 
3 u S ' m ^ 3 P attern and sequence of experiences 
^ . IC 1 e individual has to deal with in this incarnation, 
is stated, however, that a sniritnoi t/~\ 1i f7» tho 





in carrying out our daily 


tachment is ^ ^a^taining the proper spirit and de- 
spiritual tea and it is considered in most 

a id of medit l ° absolutely impossible without the 
t° the resery 3 ^ Lastly ’ Sinchit karma is the term given 
many lifetim k ^ arn ? a that we have accumulated over 
incarnation /f Ut * s not specifically active in this 
thousands of • CCOr< ^ n ? to these teachings, we have, over 
entanglement ln c ar uations, accumulated such vast karmic 
the results f taat wou ^ he impossible to encounter all 
We would • PaSt thou 8 hts and actions in one lifetime, 
and emotional overwh elmed, physically, psychically, 
is not allott h ^ ” ence ’ that portion of our karma which 
karma is hekT l ° ° Ur prese . nt lifetime’s fate, or pralabd, 
have to fa Ce 1 !| reserve -We will, according to these teachings, 
unless a p e f ^ arma a ^ so ’ sometime in the future, 

that burden * ^ Spiritual Master relieves us of some of 



with a large following in the USA, 
slucidates the workings of karma: 
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You, as a gross body, are bom again and again until you 
realize your Real Self. You, as mind, are bom only once; 
and die only once; in this sense, you do not reincarnate. 
The gross body keeps changing, but mind (mental body) 
remains the same throughout. All impressions (. sanskaras) 
are stored in the mind. The impressions are either to be 
spent or counteracted through fresh karma in successive 
incarnations. You are born male, female; rich, poor; brilliant, 
dull; ... to have that richness of experience which helps to 
transcend all forms of duality. 

I doubt whether anyone who is familiar with the accuracy 
and profound usefulness of astrology would deny that the 
natal birth-chart reveals in symbolic form the individual's 
primary life pattern: the potentials, talents, attachments, 
problems, and dominant mental characteristics. If this is so, 
then the birth-chart obviously reveals a blueprint, or X-ray, 
of the soul’s present pralabd , or fate, karma. As I showed 
in great detail in my book Astrology, Psychology, and the 
Four Elements, the birth-chart can be viewed as revealing 
the individual’s pattern of energy which manifests on all 
levels simultaneously: physical, mental, emotional, and 
inspirational corresponding with the four elements earth 9 air, 
water, and fire. The sinchit , or reserve, karma is not indicated 
in the birth-chart, since it is not allotted to this lifetime. 
Likewise, the kriyaman karma is not indicated either, since 
we seem to have some degree of freedom, limited though it 
may be, in determining what karma we will create in the 
present. Hence, I do not want to give the impression, by 
speaking of "fate,” "destiny,” and similar terms, that there 
is nothing we can do or be in response to our karma that 
will change our lives in a positive way. On the contrary, 
although the birth-chart shows the karma and hence the 
restrictions that bind us and prevent our feeling free, the 
chart is also a tool that enables us to see clearly in what 
areas of life we need to work toward transmuting our current 
mode of expression. As Edgar Cayce says repeatedly in his 
readings, "Mind is the builder.” We become what our 
mind dwells upon. If therefore we can subtly alter our 
attitudes and modes of thought, if we can attune our 
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consciousness to some higher frequency by meditation, by 
not only having but also by living an ideal, then we can 
begin to be liberated from bondage and to breathe freely 
with the rhythm of life. 

Indeed, as one of the twentieth century’s greatest as- 
ro ogers, Dane Rudhyar, has emphasized in his extensive 
wn mgs, events don’t happen to people in nearly as im- 
po ant a way as people happen to events. These four words 
dev^ i P oss ihilities of our spiritual-psychological 

distre-^ 111611 ! aS WC meet our karma, whether pleasant or 
is ^ Sln8 ' • ot * ier wor ds, our attitude toward experience 
wheth^™ 013 * fa< r tor ’ < " )ur attitude alone will determine 
fand r»i r ' m mee l* n 8 difficult experiences, we will suffer 
the ipec rSC °i^ r ^ ate ^ or whether we will grow by learning 

The T 3t Ufe is teachin g us. 
condftion^ 1 tkere ^ ore shows our mind patterns, our past 
to by Meh^n 6 menta l impressions and patterns referred 
now beca ^ r^ 3 3S sans ^ aras - The chart shows what we are 
These w hat we have thought and done in the past, 

changed ^ ° deeply-entrenched patterns are not easily 

simple m tt S sa *^ without qualification! It is not a 

through th 6r t0 , c ^ an g e powerful habit patterns merely 
Power.” N ^ a PP^ cat ‘° n of a bit of old-fashioned “will 
glossing th 61 Gr ^ ese Patterns essentially change by 
“New Age” 01 ° Ver w *th the faddish jargon of some of the 
the ego bv P psychot herapies or philosophies that inflate 
°f my iif e . e T COUra ®^ n g P e °ple to assert: “I’m taking charge 
Pm makin' make everything happen; I now know that 
is much su ^ er ! et c.” Human spiritual evolution 

there’s a w * t * lan that. The old “where there’s a will, 
c °llapses wl? y a PP r °ach to dealing with one's problems 
to rational’ t * le , c ^ la h en ge is too intense. And the attempt 
ex istence w’^f ° ne S con ^i cts and spiritual crises out of 
short whil 1 0l ^ y dam the flow of the life energies for a 
power that st PP ck * y followed by a torrential release of 
escapism TVi ^ revea ls the shallowness of pseudo-spiritual 
Those habit* karmic Patterns are real and powerful, 
lowing a ch S 316 PP* g°^ n g to fade away overnight fol- 
°rt positive-thinking pep-talk. These life forces 
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must be accepted, acknowledged, and paid due attention. 

Self-knowledge and self-realization is a necessary prelude 
to God-realization; but—in the early stages—a student of 
spiritual truths or a student of higher forms of astrology 
often becomes discouraged when his or her new insights 
into the self reveal so many negative traits, emotions, and 
habit patterns. It is at this point in the individual's develop¬ 
ment that great care must be exercised both by that person 
and by any person—astrologer or otherwise—who attempts 
to counsel or guide the student. It should be explained that, 
just as opening a door a small crack and allowing a beam 
of light into a dark room reveals all kinds of dust in the 
air and perhaps other dirt that was not previously apparent 
in the room, so when the first steps toward self-knowledge 
are taken, whether utilizing the beam of light known as 
astrology or another illuminating method, the student very 
often quickly develops a negative attitude toward his or 
her self, destiny, birth-chart, etc. It should be further ex¬ 
plained that, as the intensity of light increases, the student 
will become even more immediately aware of his or her 
faults, weaknesses, or negative qualities, but that such 
awareness is to be welcomed as an indication of greater 
self-knowledge and definite developmental progress. The 
student should be encouraged to use such insight as a prod 
toward taking definite constructive action in the positive 
transformation of the individual life, rather than as a reason 
or excuse for fear or anxiety. Further, it can be pointed 
out to the student that, as the level of self-knowledge in¬ 
creases, the person's karma often begins to manifest on a 
subtler level since he or she is now open to learning what 
must be learnt about the self, and hence, there is no longer 
the need for shocks or dramatic events to awaken the in¬ 
dividual from the slumber of spiritual lethargy. As Jung 
points out, 

The psychological rule says that when an inner situation is 
not made conscious, it happens outside, as fate. That is to 
say, when the individual... does not become conscious of his 
inner contradictions, the world must perforce act out the 
conflict and be tom into opposite halves. ( Aion , p. 71) 
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Hence, it seems safe to say that a commitment to self-develop- 
ment and self-knowledge not only holds out the promise 
of aiding the individual to be a more whole, happy, and 
illuminated soul in the future, but also that such a step 
often begins to alleviate a great deal of suffering in the 

present, once the initial confusion and discouragement is 
overcome. 

C3n t ^ lus see *hat we all have certain karmic influences 
a we must meet: we all must reap the fruits of what we 

onr e « tt^u ' Astrol °gy' by providing us with a blueprint of 
offer* i? C ments ’ P r °blems, talents, and mental tendencies, 
snecifir^c 3 3n * n * t * a l ste P—°f not only realizing in a 

to work wkh e th XaCtly What ° Ur karma is and helping us 
also a wav fi heM confrontations within and without, but 
on this tra° ironing to rise above and gain a perspective 
ren ects I 3 ™"' J he W£a ,hat the -dividual birth charl 
Cayce's mvrf!-* haVe done ln ,he P ast is confirmed in Edgar 

yces psychic reading #5124-L-l: 

given for sien^ 001 ,^.? beginning: the planets, the stars are 
may indeed finH 3 *! • ° r seas °ns and for years; that many 
tion of the univ eir closer relationship in the contempla- 
with the Godhp C ^ Se xT^° r man has been made a co-creator 
to the position of »i, ° l tkat man * s 8 ood or bad according 
what the indiviri,, i C Stars ’ b ut the position of the stars indicate 
activities , durint? th emity . has done a ^ out God's plan in earth 
opportunity to » * P enods when man has been given the 
_ nter mto material manifestations. 

rhe birth-chart h 

misuse of our d S ° WS ’ therefore, the past creative use or the 
the individual’s^ 5 ^ we acce P t the idea of the power of 
the idea that mind anc * W * E ’ tEen we must also accept 
problems as sh 3fe r es P ons ‘ble for our fate, destiny, and 
sense, we could^ 0 U tEe nata ^ chart. In an important 
nothing but kar 60 even sa ^ that the birth-chart shows 
assumed to stenTd" Everythin g in the chart can then be 
ments, and desir “" ectl y f rom our P as t actions, achieve- 
the “planet of C*' „ h . ou g h Saturn alone has been called 
simplification, in many writin S s ’ this is an over¬ 

called a “science oTu ast ^ ol °gy could legitimately be 

karma”—that is, a way of realizing 
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and accepting one’s responsibilities in a precise way. 

In concluding this chapter, we can say that each of us has 
the opportunity to harmonize within ourselves the diverse 
manifestations of the universe; and we have the opportunity 
to accept all other human beings, even those with whom 
we strike a discordant note on the personality level. Can 
we live without demanding that all experiences and all 
human beings harmonize with our attunement? Can we 
evolve a mature, detached consciousness that enables us to 
watch ourselves play our allotted role in the cosmic drama? 
Can we laugh at our complexity, our conflicts, and our 
inconsistencies? Most importantly, can we have faith that 
the universe is harmonious and that it is only our narrow 
vision that sees discord? The answers to these questions 
will determine to a great extent how we face our karma in 
this life and what sort of karma we are creating now. 


15 

The Ancient Shape of Fate 

UZ GREENE 


What is ordained is master of the gods and thee. 

Euripides 

man who s^enM?’ S3 ^’ tbere lived in Isfahan a young 

On a fine mor * * S 3S servant to a wealthy merchant, 
and with his " C y0Un ^ man rode to market, carefree 
coffers to buv •* ln ^* n £ w 'th c °ins from the merchant’s 
market-place h meat anc l and wine; and there in the 
about to spea^ ^ eat ^’ w ^° beckoned to him as though 
about and fieri ° t? 1 ™ y°ung man turned his horse 
nightfall fiithv 13 j ln ® tbe road that led to Samara. By 
there, and with n? ex hausted, he had reached an inn 
and collap Se H 6 merc hant’s money procured a room, 
for it seemed hfu j ' 6 bed with mingled fatigue and relief, 
of the night th 3C * outw ’tted Death. But in the middle 
* n the doorwavt 03 !! 16 3 knock at th e chamber door, and 
you to be here?’ d °° ^ eatb ’ smiling affably. ‘How come 
trembling; ‘j l emanded the young man, white-faced and 
place in Isfaha ’ a° U ° n * y tb * s morn i n g in the market- 
to collect yo u :nc ! ^ eatb replied: ‘Why, I have come 

in the market-nl lsv y ntten - For when I saw you this morning 
I had an apnn- 3 f Ce m f^han, I tried to say that you and 
not let me ment tonight in Samara. But you would 

This is Vshort' 8nd ° nly ran 3W3y; 
themes into it n SWeet f°l kt ale, and one might read many 
ut among its deceptively simple lines is 
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surely embedded a comment about fate: its irrevocability 
and yet, paradoxically, its dependence upon the will ol 
man for its fruition. Such a tale, because it is paradoxical, 
invites all manner of philosophical and metaphysical 
speculation, of the sort with which sensible people do 
not occupy themselves. For example: If the ser v ai }t ^ ad 
stayed and spoken with Death, would he have still had to 
die in Samara? What if he had taken another road. Could 
he have taken another road? If not, then what power, inner 
or outer, directed him to the appointed place. a 1 , 
like the knight in Bergmann’s The Seventh Seal , he ha 
challenged Death? Or, in short, that queer co^ndrum 
which the East has always treated with such subtlety, yet 
which the West has persisted in reducing to an either-or, 
black-and-white choice: are we fated, or are we free. 

I have found that the word fate is often quite offens 
to many people in this enlightened twentieth century. 
Death has at last been separated from its original unity 
with fate, and has been transformed into a clinical, rather 
than a metaphysical, phenomenon. But this was not always 
so. Fate was called Moira by the Greeks, and was from 
earliest times a daimon of doom and death, a great power 
older than the oldest gods. Greek philosophy had quite 
a lot to say about fate, which we shall explore in due course. 
But mentioning fate now seems to imply a loss of con ro , 
a sense of powerlessness, impotence and humiliation 
When Cromwell told his Parliament that they should not 
speak of fate, he gave voice to a sentiment that has pervaded 
our social and religious outlook ever since. The histoiy 
of philosophy hinges upon the profound issue of mans 
fate and freedom; yet modern philosophical writers such 
as Bertrand Russell see ‘fatalism' and its inevitable creative 
children—the mantic or divinatory arts—as a kind of taint 
spawned by Pythagoras and Plato on pure rational thought, 
a stain which discoloured the otherwise brilliant fabric 
of the classical Greek mind. Wherever there is a concern 
with fate, there is also a concern with astrology, for the 
concept of Moira evolves from the vision of an orderly, 
interconnected cosmos; and astrology in particular fin s 
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bv mod ern school of philosophy embodied 

fell nr,^ Se ti, ,, Pr °ff ssor Gilbert Murray says, ‘Astrology 
some r » n C .^Eenistic mind as a new disease falls upon 
his J* ”°VS nd people - Russell quotes this passage in 
his own- ^ ^ estern Philosophy , and caps it with one of 

belief fnTtf cven *h e best philosophers fell in with the 

Predictable a°heH^'f •* lnvolved - sinc e it thought the future 
e ’ a belief in necessity or fate.' 

1 • # 

problem. The^H°^^ t0 ° ^ und this subject of fate a great 
times called ’ Cni , ^°i ra - or Heimarrnene as it is some- 
Christian the* 0 C f 1 ^ astr °logical texts, has been a popular 
a mind of ere t cen turies, and it does not require 

° n grounds srf n Eance to suspect that this denial rests 
* s P a ganish AIM? W subder tban the argument that fate 
to Dante ackrm medieval Christians from Boethius 

°f fate side h„ W f ® e< ? tbe pa S an tradition of the goddess 
Reformatio S *u 6 W * tb tbe omn ipotence of the Trinity, 
idea of such a°r rou ® bt with it a conviction that the very 
P°d sometimes 1 ® Ur< T was . an insult to God's sovereignty, 
influence of the k W ° r ^ S wdb a 8 race which nullifies the 
are often made eav ® ns ’ sa y s Calvin hopefully, and people 
a ^ the Reform a t; neW u by the exper i en ce of conversion. Just 
threw out the nth ° n l ^ re . w out the 'cult' of Mary, it likewise 
^d as Cromw ff auminous feminine power in the cosmos. 

W The Ve n0t Spoke n of fate S ’ the seventeenth century 

®?ddess and°wh al v, ar8Ument which replaced the ancient 
God ’ s Provide" 11 L S StlH Viable toda y is the doctrine of 
ar gUe if Qne c ®- Even Calvin’s gloomy children will 

lo . n of the el ^ t ^ e . name of fate the predestined salva- 
scientific bent ■ m wb * cb they believe. Those of a more 
but the irony of rtf^ t0 the termin ology of ‘natural law’; 
thou ght of a • 1S that Moira - as she emerged in the 
school of Gref»k lm uM^ er and tbe more ‘scientific’ Ionian 
those guliijji Philosophy which Russell favours over 
n °r less than n f* 1 m ystical Platonists, is nothing more 
a ural law, raised to the status of deity. 
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Moira, it is true, was a moral power; but no one had to 
pretend that she was exclusively benevolent, or that she 
had any respect for the parochial interests and wishes of 
mankind. Further—and this is the most important point 
she was not credited with foresight, purpose, design; these 
belong to man and the humanised gods. Moira is the blind, 
automatic force which leaves their subordinate purposes 
and wills free play within their own legitimate spheres, 
but recoils in certain vengeance upon them the moment 
that they cross her boundaries. . . . She is a representation 
which states a truth about the disposition of Nature, and 
to the statement of that truth adds nothing except that the 
disposition is both necessary and just. 

Anaximander and his fellows envisioned the universe 
as portioned out into a general scheme of allotted provinces 
or spheres of power. The word Moira itself means share 
or 'allotment/ The universe was first a primary and un¬ 
differentiated mass; when the four elements came into 
being, they received their ‘allotment’ not from a personified 
goddess, but from the eternal motion within the cosmos, 
which was considered no less divine. But interpreting 
natural law as a numen does not appeal to us today. And 
when we consider other aspects of natural law such as 
heredity and the phylogenesis of disease, we are scarcely 
prone to see these processes as anything to do with fate. 

It has even become acceptable, in some circles, to speak 
of karma , while avoiding the word fate. Karma, it would 
appear, is a nicer term because it implies a chain of cause 
and effect, with some importance given to the individual s 
choices in a given incarnation. Fate, on the other hand, 
seems, in popular conception, to be random, and the in¬ 
dividual possesses no choices at all. But this was never 
the philosophical conception of fate, not even in the eyes 
of the Stoics, who were as their name suggests exceedingly 
stoical about the lack of freedom in the cosmos. Stoicism, 
the most fatalistic of philosophies, acknowledged fate as 
a cause and effect principle; it merely postulated that we 
humans are generally too blind and stupid to see the results 
implicit in our actions. According to the Indian formula, 
man sows his seed and pays no attention to its growth. It 
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then sprouts and eventually ripens, and each individual 
must eat of the fruit of his own field. This is the law of karma. 
It is no different from Heimarmene, which is eloquently 
described below by Professor Murray: 

Heimarmeng^ in the striking simile of Zeno [the founder 
ot Moicism], is like a fine thread running through the whole 
o existence—the world, we must remember, was to the 
inh S 6 *h' n 8—hke the invisible thread of life which, 
l« . ere passes on from generation to generation of 
Sp f ecies and keeps the type alive; it runs causing, 
rathprH fr re ^ er ’ k? 1 * 1 the infinitesimal and the infinite . . . 
whi , • u 110 distinguish from the Pronoia or Providence, 
of God ^ WOr ^ ®°d and indeed the very essence 

it is enf t0 distinguish fate from Providence; 

natural law ° t0 distinguish it from karma and from 

noloevwt!°^ t0 ° ^ as ^ oun d other, more attractive termi- 
Predisn ^ con ir°nting issues of fate. It speaks of hereditary 
a rchetVD Sltl< Ai’ conc htioning patterns, complexes and 
appronri t r l h ese are useful terms, and no doubt more 
that our 3 ^ ^ b^entieth century; it is probably fitting 
four mill Vle ^ r ^ 3te s ^ ou id have evolved, over three or 
of the u enma \ fr° m a personified goddess to a property 
by the r ” COnsc i° us psyche. But I am struck over and over 
to feei_- ® nan . ce *hose in the helping professions seem 
able to l ^ e P s y c hiatrist, who ought to be 

of schizo^ 6 c P n J lect i° n when he pronounces the prognosis 
—when th ren * a * ncu rable and declares it to be hereditary 
Sa uce or 6 W ° T - d ^ 3te * S servec i U P c °id upon a plate without 
astrologer ’ s not sur Prising that the modern 

a horosco' • ° must sup ^ ate ^ ac h time he considers 
late som ^ u ma< ^ e un comfortable and attempts to formu* 
e iegant a v* . Wa ^ P utt ing it, speaking instead, with 
Prints. n m Potentials and seed plans and blue- 

argumen/rh ma ^ See ^ re ^ u § e in the old Neoplatonic 
the plan t ” 3t t h ere ma y be a fate represented by 

e s and signs, the spirit of man is free and can 
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make its choices regardless. Margaret Hone is a typical 
voice on the subject: 

Synchronisation with a planetary pattern apparently denies 
free-will entirely. . . . Inasmuch as a man identifies himself 
with his physical self and the physical world about him, so 
he is indissolubly part of it and subject to its changing 
pattern as formed by the planets in their orbits. Only by 
the recognition of that which he senses as greater than 
himself can he attune himself to what is beyond the ter¬ 
restrial pattern. In this way, though he may not escape 
terrestrial happenings, by the doctrine of free and willing 
‘acceptance’ he can ‘will’ that his real self is free in its reac¬ 
tion to them . 4 

Jeff Mayo, on the other hand, appears to belong to the 
‘blueprint" school: 

You may think that if the future can be foretold we have 
no free-will, we are enmeshed in an irrevocable fate we 
cannot escape. The astrologer cannot predict every event. . . . 

An astrological aspect with regard to the future can cor¬ 
respond with any one of a variety of possibilities, mostly 
dependent upon the ‘freedom of choice’ of the individual 
concerned, yet the aspect still foretells the actual trend of 
circumstances, or the nature of the individual's reaction 
to the situation . 5 

These two voices are characteristic of astrology’s current 
reaction to the problem of fate. Either fate is merely a trend, 
a set of possibilities, rather than something more definite, 
or it is indeed definite but only applies to the corporeal 
or Tower’ nature of man and does not contaminate his 
spirit. One is a pragmatic approach; the other, a mystical 
one which can be traced all the way back to Plato. Both, 
however, are open to challenge. On the one hand, it would 
seem, in my experience, that some very specific events 
in life are fated and unavoidable, and can hardly be called 
a trend or attributed to the individual’s active choice. Some 
of the case histories in this book illustrate this rather pain¬ 
fully. On the other hand, it would seem that the inner life 
of man—the spirit of which Margaret Hone writes—is as 
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coloured by fate as his outer life, in the form of unconscious 
complexes which even influence the nature of the God he 
worships, and which shape his choices far more powerfully 
t an any act of conscious volition. In fact, the concurrence 
11 \ ner complexes and outer circumstances suggests that 
me division into physical’ and ‘spiritual’ which Hone is 
ma mg is an arbitrary one. I do not pretend to have an 
eith'» Cr f° ^ eSe lemmas, and I would not suggest that 
authn °- * CSe tW0 very accomplished and experienced 
thing K~: Wr0n ^‘- ? ut * am with the feeling that some- 


Fate 


,s being avoided. 


written m -jf ns: h ,h as been written. For something to be 
is a te -fL- SUC ^ immovability by an utterly unseen hand 
but then * thought. It implies not only powerlessness, 
or hiehlv ^ J^chinery of some vast impersonal Wheel 
we would ?.™biguous God which takes less account than 
or even o * ^ our hopes, dreams, desires, loves, merits 
his moral Ur SmS ’ value are the individual’s efforts, 

his strivin Str p^ es ’ his humble acts of love and courage, 
and his betterment of himself and his family 

what has ^ a ^ * s u himately rendered pointless by 
last two c fea . hcen written? We have been fed, for the 
rational ,. e [f^ nes ’ ° n 3 highly questionable pabulum of 
threatens a C termination, and such a vision of fate 
tion where” f Xper ‘p nce °f real despair, or a chaotic abreac- 
man colla 6 s ^* na \ column of the moral and ethical 
mystical an S ^^ ere * s ec l u ally a difficulty with the more 
and spirit • r ° aC ^ 1 t0 ^ ate ’ f° r by severing the unity of body 
fate, the i !r ? rder to seek refuge from the strictures of 
his own n ° 1Vlc * ua l creates an artificial dissociation from 
what he ic 3 Ura . ^ aw ’ anc ^ may invoke in the outer world 

Yet to the r ldi !I 8 * n the inner 

the vision f r <f ek m ! nd ’ as to the mind of the Renaissance, 
morality 0 °u * ate not destroy the dignity of human 
The fi rst ,. aman soul. If anything, it was the reverse, 
that the co 1 ^ 1 ° us P° et °f Greece, Hesiod, states simply 
and Wrong h* ^ ature * s anything but careless of right 
connection b lm P^ es that there is a definite and sympathetic 
etween human conduct and the ordered law 
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of Nature. When a sin has been committed—such as the 
unconscious incest of Oedipus—all Nature is poisoned by 
the offence of man, and Moira retaliates with immediate 
catastrophe brought down upon the head of the offender. 
Fate, to Hesiod, is the guardian of justice and law, rather 
than the random predetermining force that dictates a 
man’s every action. This guardian has set the bounds of 
the original elemental order, within which man must live 
because he is part of Nature; and it waits to exact the penalty 
of every transgression. And death, because it is the final 
statement of Moira, the ‘allotment’ or circumscribed limit 
beyond which mortal creatures cannot pass, is not an in¬ 
dignity, but a necessity, issuing from a divine source. 

It would appear that since the Reformation we have lost 
much of this sense of connection with Nature and natural 
law; we have forgotten what we knew of the meaning of 
fate, and so the vicissitudes of life, including death, are to 
us in the West an offence and a humiliation. When an old 
person dies, we no longer speak of ‘natural causes' or a 
death due to old age, but rather, written on the death 
certificate, ‘cardio-respiratory failure,’ thereby implying 
that, had it not been for this failure or mistake, death would 
never have taken place. But I do not think we have lost 
our fear of fate, although we mock it; for if the modern 
individual were so truly enlightened beyond this paganish 
concept, he would not surreptitiously read astrology columns 
in the newspaper, nor evidence the compulsion to ridicule 
whenever possible the spokesmen of fate. Nor would he be 
so fascinated by prophecy, which is fate s handmaiden. 
Nostradamus’ Centuries, those bizarre visions of the future 
of the world, have never been out of print, and each new 
translation sells in astronomical figures. As for the ridicule, 
it is my feeling that fear, when unadmitted, is often cloaked 
with aggressive contempt, and rather stringent attempts 
to disprove or denigrate the thing which threatens. Every 
palmist, astrologer, card reader and clairvoyant has met 
this peculiar but unmistakable onslaught from the skeptic. 
And it occurs, sadly, not least within the field of astrology 
itself. The outlines of this spectre can be glimpsed in the 
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more determinedly ‘scientific’ astrologer’s attempts to 
prove his study solely through a tidal wave of statistics, 
ignoring or refusing to recognise those mysteries which 
elude his computations, pleading shamelessly for recog¬ 
nition of his science (if that is what it is) from an obdurate 
scientific community, and ultimately apologising for even 
ca ling astrology by its own name, replacing this with 
? ac ton 8 u e-twisters as ‘cosmobiology’ in the hope that 
1 PH 1 render m °re respectable. I am not insulting 

tir/ L CSearcl1 * n Pursuit of clarity or truth by this observa- 
see^s 't* am rather . callin S attention to an attitude of what 
babv S ° < me ^ anat ’ ca l overcompensation that throws the 
astrolo' i ^ t ^ le bath water. The community of modern 
that t, 81Ca P ract itioners often seem terribly ashamed 

Asuol mUSt trafflCk With fate ' 

and nerh^ com P an y with the Tarot, palmistry, scrying, 
trenched > PS ,.f! so t ' ie 1 Ching which has now firmly en- 
ancient a rT u * n tke ^ est ’ are the rnodern carriers of the 
from tim aonoura hle role of seership. This has been, 
and amb? lrnme f nor * a ^ the art of interpreting the clouded 
now call k 1 ?!? S * ntent ‘ ons °f the gods, although we might 
unconsciou • & c ^°. ude< ^ an< l ambiguous intentions of the 
of kairos th ** * S d ^ recte< ^ towards the apprehension 
chronicitv • 6 m °ment.’ Jung used the term syn- 

a ttemptine T connect * on with these things, as a way of 
coincidence—^ s ^ ed light on the mystery of meaningful 
unrelated ^ t W ^ edler ** * s the coincidence of an apparently 
event with tj, 6013 * event w *th a dream or inner state, or an 
language w ° ^ attern carc l s ' planets, coins. But whatever 
scientific ’ ^ US6 ’ P s y c hological or mythic, religious or 
what is b e j 3 tae l 1631 "! divination is the effort to read 
this mystei-iTh ° r ^ 3S keen, written, whether we explain 
or the much P s y c hological concept of synchronicity 

with no exn °- er belief in fate. For the uninitiated layman 
levelled sub i lenCe suc k things in their enormous multi- 
predictions • ac< J ua lntance with Moira is limited to 
the funny 0 jh SUn S ^ n c °l umns ’ an d occasional visits to 
cats and w ^ ad ^ * n w ho lives with seventeen 

as actl *ally right about my mother’s operation. 
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In these expressions our typically concrete Western in¬ 
terpretations of fate are evidenced in all their schizoid 
glory. Either we believe wholeheartedly that next week 
will indeed bring the unlooked-for windfall, the new lover, 
the bad news by post, the promotion; or, sometimes at the 
same time, we jeer cruelly at the friend who is stupid, 
ignorant, gullible enough to think he or she could actually 
get help from that sort of ridiculous mumbo-jumbo. Novalis' 
statement that fate and soul are two names for the same 
principle is, of course, incomprehensible in the face of such 
concretisation. Yet the astrologer, who ought to know better, 
may still be found making his concrete pronouncements, 
and not only about the new lover and the bad news by 
post: zodiacal signs and planetary aspects mean behaviour 
and behaviour only from this literal perspective, with not 
a thought to the inner 'soul' of which Novalis speaks. 

It is not my object to convince the layman of either the 
mantic arts or of fate. What concerns me is the approach 
of the astrological practitioner. I am not happy with either 
the 'trend' approach to the horoscope, or the Neoplatonic 
'fate affects the body but not the soul' approach. For me, 
the former evades the issue of the mysteriously meaningful 
events that provoke individual development, and the latter 
evades the issue of individual responsibility. From what I 
have observed in my analysands and my astrological clients, 
there is certainly something—whether one calls it fate. 
Providence, natural law, karma or the unconscious that 
retaliates when its boundaries are transgressed or when 
it receives no respect or effort at relationship, and which 
seems to possess a kind of 'absolute knowledge not only 
of what the individual needs, but of what he is going to 
need for his unfolding in life. It appears to make arrange¬ 
ments of the most particular and astonishing kind, bringing 
a person together with another person or an external situation 
at precisely the right moment, and it appears to be as much 
part of the inner man as the outer. It also appears to be 
both psychic and physical, personal and collective, higher 
and 'lower,' and can wear the mask of Mephistopheles as 
readily as it can present itself as God. I make no pretence 
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of knowing what ‘it’ is, but I am unashamedly prepared 
to call it fate. And I feel that if we understood this thing 
better we might be of far greater assistance to our clients, 
not to mention ourselves. 

We need to confront and question the issue of fate in 
s ri detail - 1 have no an swers to the fundamental problem 
° p nether we are fated or free; no such conclusion is ever 

e mitively reached in this exploration. I am inclined, 
w en aced with such an enormity, to feebly answer. Both, 
or ° a n ?u , ovv [ w hat fate is in a defined metaphysical sense, 
themed, 60 ° g ! Cal one; Philosophy and religion concern 
than I CS Wlt ^ this problem in far more erudite terms 
with rpr» m - capa hl e of- When Apuleius of Madaura speaks 
stance—or^hp 0 ^ 31 , fate—fate as energy and fate as sub- 
are fated I n t'hrysippos proposes that even our thoughts 
There have k™ h3rdIy in 3 position to challenge them, 
centuries & a 66 " man y attempts to define fate over the 
know with a some times the conclusions differ. I do not 
or whether fit c . erta ' nt y whether it is possible to alter fate, 
although I h & 6 ltS< T^ a hers, or what ‘altering’ might mean, 
that ‘transfo aVe,r3 ' Sed some questions about just what it is 
Nor d o I kn S during Processes such as psychotherapy, 
others, althou^h''^ 6 ** 161 ^ some People are more fated than 
outer level B gh U w ? uld certainly seem so on a literal 
that opens do U somet ' mes it is the asking of the question 
u nambignniio° rS ’ ra *h er than the determined search for an 
Quest' US answer - 

freedom or la^ 1 suc h bottomless issues as man’s 

seriously, to in i, e f e °f however, have a tendency, if taken 
ambivalence lt° 6 * n q ues ti°ner a rather uncomfortable 
merely to j en seems as though it is safer not to ask, but 
the act of Co ° re • >r moc ^ ; ^°r, having asked, one has, in 
off a deep anrT° Sln ^ q uest ion, torn the protective skin 
suffering. One m ^ ster ^ ous human dilemma and source of 
answer is f 0 ^^ 0ns cious l ^ at dilemma, if no immediate 
opposites like F COm ' n 8’ one is suspended between the 
translates itself° ,me0ne ^ ang ^ n S on a cross. This problem 
question: if Qn - ln human terms in a deceptively simple 
e is struck powerfully by impulses or desires 
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which erupt from the psyche, does one act them out because 
they are fated, or does one try to repress or control them. 
Or might there be a third possibility, which grants the 
inevitability of the experience but also tests the whole 
man in terms of his moral choices? This is no easy question, 
as any psychotherapist knows, for sometimes an individual 
cannot help himself, and sometimes he can: and sometimes 
he ought not to help himself, and sometimes he must. This 
very dilemma in fact permeates the story of Christ s betrayal 
and crucifixion. Such a suspension may deepen and enrich, 
but it can also paralyse. Deepening and stretching are not 
for everyone; otherwise we would probably not as a col¬ 
lective, shy away so obviously from the question. Suspension 
robs us of certainty, whether it is on the side of morality 
or amorality, fate or freedom. And how many of us would 
dare, like Socrates, to acknowledge the root of all wisdom 

in the knowledge that we do not know'. , 

The second attempt we need to make ts to underst 
the repugnance and even anger which the subject of fate 
invokes, particularly in my fellow astrological students 
and practitioners and in my fellow analysts. There >s no 
modern profession which brings an individual closer to 
the experience of fate than the practice of the horoscopic 
art, save that of the psychotherapist. The dwcussion of 
‘blueprints’ and ‘trends’ is valid enough fo r \he mdividual 
whose life has not been violently touched by fate, the hea thy 
person, physically and psychically, who is at a crossroads 
wants vocational guidance or is seeking direction or 
wants to ‘learn more’ about himse f. But these ^ are not the 
only clients who come for astrological advice. If they were, 
our work would always be pleasurable, and never challenge 
us. Yet there are the people tormented by some inner daimon 
or compulsion, struggling futilely against what they ex¬ 
perience as their own evil; who have been twisted almost 
beyond recognition by childhood experiences which they 
did not choose; who have been broken open by some 
numinous or transpersonal experience which demands a 
sacrifice of something they hold most dear; who have 
been physically maimed by accident or illness or congenital 
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defect; who have suffered unjust losses and unearned 
separations, or have been caught up in collective horrors 
l e wartime Germany or post-war Czechoslavakia or 
Northern Ireland; who have been raped, robbed, pillaged 
an used, who have gone, are going or will go mad because 
tneir mad families have elected them as symptom-bearers 
and scapegoat. N ° r i s the gifted individual free of suffering, 
we caH ,{ 50s ^, ess * 0n °f talents and insights and even what 
separate^!? m r arks a ™ an as surel y as deformity does, and 
spirit whinv, m fr ° m the communit y in to an isolation of the 
do not find - t equa ly demands an answer of some kind. I 
facine thic * e f S ,^ t0 come U P with specious phrases when 
vicissitude 3 °^ ue apparently unmerited human 
with a voice rd- 3S ° nCe t0 ^. clur * n 8 a workshop, by a woman 
more than th« Smu ^ cert ainty, that people are never given 

Psychiatric ward ^"h 15631 ^' A bnef VIsit to a hospital or a 
nonsensical I n s to render this sort of pronouncement 
astrologers do Ca *) r ! ot ta *h gl*t>Iy about karma as many 
one’s previous'j 311 lm R^ y tbat was something to do with 
e yes and think nc f a ^ abons so not to worry, just close your 
dividual ‘made’ th n &i an d; nor can I imply that the in- 
a ‘trend,’ becaus h^- ta ’ ngs happen out of what was merely 
than most. I rm.t 6 j S P ersona lIy stupider or more culpable 
because I do nm t m * t honestly that I do not know, and 
understand mor<» a n ° W * have engaged in an attempt to 
w »th manypeonlc < 5v ep,y the nature of whatever ‘it’ is. As 
ln me the quest, ’ he r presence of extreme suffering invokes 
human perversitv ** ^ mean ing. ® ut for me, the roads of 
to the comforting 3n< ^ catastro Ph e do not ultimately lead 
God whom we ° paternal arms of a benign Judaeo-Christian 
indictment of S o 3St n ° l question; nor do they lead to the 
iead to fate. Clety as the source of all ills. Rather, they 
Jt is my feeli ne tha, „ 

have about them 8 k * 3 genuine vocations or ‘callings’ 
or mythic figure S ' a< ? ow y a °d often unseen, an archetypal 
though unconscio *** tSe *^ fascinating and compelling al- 
the inner meanin S ’ Whkh in SOme Way is the symbol of 
could be put anoth § ° F rightness ’ of th at vocation. Or it 
e rway; the human imagination formulates 
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these figures spontaneously as a means of articulating 
some mysterious sacredness or numinosity about a particular 
function in life which the intellect cannot fully comprehend. 
Jung thought that these figures were archetypal images, 
perceptions of innate human patterns or ordering processes 
the source of which remains a mystery and the experience 
of which conveys a sense of the divine. Take, for example, 
the doctor. We may know perfectly well that he is fallible, 
that he has a habit of not answering his telephone at week¬ 
ends, that he overcharges (if he is in private practice), 
that he too falls ill, that he cannot cure the incurable. Yet 
we resonate not to the individual doctor when we panic 
over an illness, but to the Shaman, the Priest-Healer, the 
lame Asklepios who has received his wisdom from the 
gods and is himself a god, and who is holy priest to the 
desperate cries of both the body and the soul. It has been 
suggested by Jung and others that the Healer is an inner 
figure, who may be met in dreams and who embodies that 
profound mystery of the psyches and the body s capacity 
to heal itself. But we do not think in terms of inner archetypal 
figures; we reach for the telephone to get the doctor. The 
rather callous playboy recently and barely graduated from 
medical school, with a disastrous marriage and neglected 
children and a myriad sexual, financial and emotional 
problems is not the face we see in the consulting room: 
but something shining, powerful, able to instil hope in the 
face of hopelessness, offering calm acceptance even of 
imminent death. 

The more perceptive doctor knows about this Doctor too, 
and is well aware that healing, in many instances, depends 
upon the inner image being constellated; for if it is not, 
the patient will not get better, despite the technical skills 
and knowledge of the practitioner. Inner Doctor and outer 
doctor thus work hand in hand, although often no one, 
in particular the doctor and the patient, is the wiser. If we 
did not place this divinely, or archetypally, inspired trust 
in our medical practitioners, it is doubtful that we would 
ever visit them, save for the broken bones and minor bruises 
of everyday life. And the doctor himself? Granted, he may 
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ancHr^F hand ^ or ” e financial remuneration in America, 
Dractice lT , be mana ges to acquire a Middle Eastern 
which hie 0 f f Street; ar >d he obtains also the status 
and a sen^ ent,al ?ff er s, and a place in the community. 
But the m<-\ °i SCCUrity in tbe ‘network’ of his colleagues. 

medical professionT" h S the technical standards of the 
and it is no iov , , 3r< i d< r mand ing to an excessive degree, 

tion and death^ P ! e3 , WUh necrotic tissue and disintegra- 
of Wales in hie H*? not to mention what the Prince 
referred to as ‘th & ^ CSS t0 tbe ^ r ‘fi s h Medical Association, 
soul disguised at Stnc ., en spirit who comes . . . with his sick 
can the doctor off 0 31 m ? nt °f the body.’ What justification 

confront it, if the ^ l ° OWn sou h when he must finally 

his often genuin^ not some Other glimmering behind 
and desire to hein ^ ^ re quently insufficient dedication 
tegrity, or service ^ W Ctber be calls it compassion, or in- 
Analytical psvcholrT^ l ° live a meaningful life? 
dangers of iden*;r ^ s Peaks with justification of the 
not the Doctor and^ 10 !? Wdb 3n arc hetype. The doctor is 
mn the risk of i n n a ,' S etter off remembering this, lest he 
lv ‘ne image overJh "i and GVen P° tent ial psychosis if the 
^ ma n fallibiC TnH T the . consc i°us ego’s sense of 
^ures, when aonm^K lmitat i° n - But these archetypal 
nevertheless demand ^ C r ^ lth con sciousness and humility, 
godly flesh reauire 11 ° fferin g from their children. To eat 
J° s rather than tv. S - 3 r ^ tUrn ’ which those who pursue 
o make. i t j s perh ® l ” Spiratlon of calling do not have 
ner logic Qf { , P he sense of this which forms the 
returning somethin^?^ 3 ** 0 oatb * n medicine. This act 

diSf thi " 8 sacred for whiY^ gc ! d '~ the act of recognising 
rentiates the vocaf lcb ° ne * s a vessel of some kind— 
fhe individual’s feelin fr ° m the J ob ’ or differentiates 

! n esoteric circles ah g ab ° Ut h ‘ S job ' The nervousness felt 

grosQi Ual , teac hing’ i s U a Cb3 , r ^ ing mone y for horoscopes or 
g . s ly mispi aced th va hd intuition, albeit sometimes 

mg. And what figure Qt S °!T eWh ® re Someone is ow ed some- 

The finished h ands behind the astrologer, if not fate? 

is the task the gods 0 *!? 1 ^ fate ’ tbe bne drawn round it. It 

° us ' an d the share of glory they 
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allow; the limits we must not pass; and our appointed end. 
Moira is all these . 6 

All the scientific knowledge in the world will not erase 
that which has been there from the beginning, older than 
the oldest of gods. Science too carries a mythic background 
which exercises numinous power; otherwise we astrologers 
would not be so intimidated by it, nor the scientific com¬ 
munity so ready to use the word as though it were a religious 
truth any doubt of which constituted heresy. And, para¬ 
doxically, the mythic backgrounds of both astrology and 
science are united in the same figure: 

Such genuine religious feeling as is to be found in Homer 
is less concerned with the gods of Olympus than with more 
shadowy beings such as Fate or Necessity or Destiny, to 
whom even Zeus is subject. Fate exercised a great influence 
on all Greek thought, and perhaps was one of the sources 
from which science derived the belief in natural law. 

The same mythic background indeed, though clothed in 
a new gown. I sometimes wonder whether a.strologers, when 
they can no longer trust anything but statistics, are not in 
part merely changing the Old Harlot s dress to assuage 
their own insecurities, as well as offering valuable con¬ 
tributions to a rational understanding of their study. Yet 
deeply disturbing though it may be to confront these ancient 
forms while still retaining our twentieth-century s hard-won 
knowledge of the physical universe and of man s greater 
choices within it, nevertheless it is this very conflict which 
I believe to be the modern astrologer s fate, if you like: 
the conflict with which he must struggle, full of ambivalence 
yet with Parsifal's question forever on his lips. Whom do 
we truly serve? Fate or freedom? The passively fatalistic 
astrologer and his opposite, the self-satisfied rationalist 
who looks no further than mechanical cause and effect 
and talks about "mastering' the chart, perhaps miss the 
point—and, sooner or later, may betray the gods, the client 
and themselves. 

So we need to try to bring into clearer perspective that 
figure with which we must deal, which seems to provoke 
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such ambivalence: the ancient shape of fate, from which 
we have become estranged. In order to facilitate this effort, 
I have found it useful to draw from a very old past to trace 
man’s images and stories about fate. Much of this may 
seem irrelevant to the modern astrologer. Yet myths, as 
ung was at great pains to point out, are the eternal patterns 
Qt mans soul. They are alive and well in our dreams, in 
our fantasies, in our loves and hates, in the fabric of our 
suh^' anC * n0t * east * n the more sensitive astrologer’s con- 
to th 18 r °° m ’ where th e practitioner with any receptivity 
bow 6 !*!? seen and unspoken psyche may sense the white- 
and°A orms Clotho the Spinner, Lachesis the Measurer, 
wheel tr ° POS thC Cutter hovering dimly over the zodiacal 

love^^’ 6 ^ OUnd that fate is as liquid and elusive a word as 
notin - at ° t ' lou Sht they were the same; and it is worth 
is id 8 \ n Posing that in Old Norse, the word for the fates 
Wr otetlwr WUh the word for the sexual organs. Novalis 
Plan’s , , ate , and soul are two names for the same principle, 
let us l 0 ° * * mage fate is the image of a woman; so 
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IV 

Social Dimensions 
of Karma 


While we may experience karma most directly on the personal 
level, we cannot fully understand it until we see its collective 
dimensions as well, for like individuals, groups incur karma 
and develop karmic patterns. Individual karma is played out 
within the larger context of group karma and may at times 

even be severely modified by it. 

Diana Dunningham Chapotin addresses ways we are affected 
by our cultural environment atid explores the question of whether 
there can ever be unmerited suffering in the life of an individual. 
William Metzger explores ways karma functions as we make 
choices on social questions such as abortion and medical inter¬ 
vention for those near death, stressing that consideration of the 
good of the collective whole naturally arises from recognizing 
one r s intrinsic link with the One Life. Anna Freifeld Lemkow 
discusses the implications for personal and collective karma 
arising from recent advances in modem physics and systems 
theory. Alfred Taylor, noting the almost miraculous advances 
in the health field in recent decades, examines the question of 
whether karmic debts can ever truly be eliminated, and suggests 
that the only genuinely effective means of lessening the karmic 
suffering of others is through a deep spiritual empowerment. 
George Linton discusses various aspects of karmic theory and 
concludes by asking that we consider more closely the implica¬ 
tions of aligning ourselves with various groups and their 
respective karmas. 
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Karma Re-Examined: 

Do We Ever Suffer Undeservedly? 

DIANA DUNNINGHAM CHAPOTIN 


lKarma / has not involved its decrees in darkness 
purposely to perplex man; nor shall it punish him 
who dares to scrutinize its mysteries. On the con - 
trary, he who unveils through study and meditation 
its intricate paths, and throws light on those dark 
ways, in the windings of which so many perish owing 
to their ignorance of the labyrinth of life, is working 
for the good of his fellowmen. 

H. P. Blavatsky 

Of all the Eastern ideas that have become popular in the 
West, karma is one of the best known. The basic idea is 
that everything we think, say or do has a result whether 
we see it or not and will rebound on us inevitably in this 
life or another. 

Go beyond this and confusion can arise. There are some 
tricky questions which can frustrate us yet push us to a 
deeper understanding: Do I reap the consequences of my 
acts or the consequences of the motives of my acts or both. 
Is everything that happens to me a consequence of a past 
action? Am I able to modify my karma? Is a child karmically 
responsible? If so, from what age? How can one explain 
the suffering of animals? Does what has traditionally 
been called “national karma” allow justice for every in¬ 
dividual in the nation? What is the connection between 
earthquakes, volcanoes, and humanity’s doings? 
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th * 1S * argely th anks to early Theosophists of the last century 
a t e word “karma” appears in the dictionary and is 
f*. 0 ? 11 usage today. One has a reasonable chance of 
1Vln ^ res Ponse from the person on the street: “What 
back dr ° Un p. comes around!” or “What you put out comes 
B aiw F ° r T heosophists, Anthroposophists, Alice 

Vedant tU c tS ’ Hare Krishna devotees, Buddhists, Bhakti 
membersS’ Edgar Cayce students and many Unity Church 
energy von jl 1 f eneral idea , is that if you P ut out positive 
° r in anoth . attract P os i tive experiences in this life-time 
Wa yofbri C ' r ” you P u t out negative energy', life has its 
in the Wef 1 " 8 y ° U back into li ne - Typical ideas prevailing 

criticallv o S ’ ar !. d w hich we would do well to examine 
“'any, are as follows: 

It is a n eV f e ^ * d ° be ac ijusted in this life or another. 
® What ° a question of punishment but of education. 

I am e w Ve Vr S ° n * need to learn will come to me, e.g. if 
Positir, 63 r ^ and hoard and cheat. I’ll be drawn to a 
I will n ° Want w here I’ll learn. If I’m generous now, 
the futifre* 61 ^ 316 P os i dve °PP°rtunities for growth in 

We are 0 (^ r FrCS ^ nt re I a ti°nship ties are from the past, 
solved karm Wn * nt ° re * adons hiP s because of unre- 

“karm^c’^^ WC 3rC go * ng through is sometimes a 

* When w ° nC somet hing we “had" to go through. 
ne 8ative G k enter * be . spiritual path seriously, a lot of 
Ca n clea arma * s intensified, is sped up so that we 
U P karm^ aWay karmic baggage quickly. We are burning 

* If we cj, 3 l ° P Ur ^ y ourselves for service. 
n eutrali z an -^ e ° Ur ways ’ we can modify our karma or 

° cho 6 U are never gi ven more than we can take. 
° ^°meon° Se h UF Pf rent s anc I our early environment. 
Ce Ued h 6 • ° m i ss es a plane crash because she can- 
becanc^f ticket at the last minute was guided away 

The WaSn ' 1 hCr time ’ 

take us in th' *p Ca bere * s that whatever misfortunes over- 
ls are the results of our misdeeds of past 
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lives and likewise present good fortune is the result of past 
good deeds. However we word it, we seem to conceive of 
it like a credit and debit balance in the cosmic bank: a 
debit listing is bad karma in store for us. When we have 
exhausted our bad karma, we can then be secure from any 
evil befalling us. 

Now if we study all the myriad variations of the doctrine 
of karma expounded in the East throughout the centuries, 
we see that this version of karma is really but one variation 
among scores. It might be called the Western popular version 
of an age-old doctrine that has as many expressions as 
there are religions, sects, cults, spiritual philosophies, and 
mythologies. There are endless schools of karma, all 
persuasive, detailed and powerful. 

The Western popular version seems to presuppose that 
events in themselves are karmic, are lesson-bringers. Yet 
the way two people respond to the same event can be en¬ 
tirely different. An event might be traumatic for one and a 
matter of indifference or even joy for another. Imprison¬ 
ment in a concentration camp proved to be transformative 
for psychotherapist and philosopher Viktor Frankl while 
for others the experience was crushing. The terms good 
and “bad” karma are obviously entirely subjective. The 
event is in itself neutral but our response to it is the truly 
karmic factor, i.e., entirely dependent on our past. In a 
series of talks published under the title No Other Path To 
Go , Radha Burnier says, “External conditions are accidental. 
We are not born in India, China, Russia or the U.S.A. be¬ 
cause of some particular merit.” Inner attitude is much 
more central to the operation of karma than outer circum¬ 
stance. It is in our attitude that our real freedom exists. 

Of course most of what happens to us we bring on our¬ 
selves. In looking at our own lives we can see character 
tendencies that propel us into choices and situations. But 
if our house is swept away in a flood, is it because of the 
operation of natural law resulting from a previous life? 

There are behavior patterns we learn from cultural con¬ 
ditioning. Distinct characteristics—our sense of etiquette, 
of social morality, the forms we use to express love, our 
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values and priorities—are shaped by the prevailing world¬ 
view of the society in which we live. There is also family 
conditioning—guilt feelings, fear, the ability to express 
emotion, to communicate, the prejudices we inherit, etc. 
These, then, form the personal baggage we carry which 
we cannot assume reflects our evolutionary status and which, 
are it be speculated, we possibly did not earn. 

We need to look deeper—at the fundamental traits of 
ex P res sing-themselves as a life pattern, the seed 
1 les w ^’ c h are earned from incarnation to incarnation, 
honin^h^ beyond family and cultural condi- 

better^A ~^° nd personal baggage visited upon us for 
reincarr^ Worse ’ to deeper traits. The higher self, the 
and doe<f Se ^ ^ aces the outer circumstances, as it were, 
growth talc them ^ hat can - In this truly karmic struggle, 
attitude a h $ place ’ ! n tlle meeting ground between inner 
discern i ° , ° ater circumstance. Parents can often easily 
which thj 1 h F children the unique, deeper traits with 
the interaV 3Ve k een born; we can usually see in ourselves 
pj p gj 10n se ed qualities and outer conditions. 

77ieoso/?/zy a ^ atS ^ ta ^ s unmerited suffering in The Key to 
the term- “s 3 footnote sb e explains what she means by 
the phrase h T heosophists have taken exception to 

idea was th Words are those of Master.... The essential 

done by oth men °^ ten suffer from the effects of the actions 
to their ow ef ^f cts w bich thus do not strictly belong 

We find this arma ' ' The Mahatma Letters To A. P. Sinnett 
w hen they rei ! lar ^ : “Our chelas [disciples] are helped but 
trouble; wli 6 lnnocent °f the causes that lead them into 
influences causes are generated by foreign, outside 

a question a Ur ther on in The Key , Blavatsky formulates 
a nd answer thus: 

u P°n the nia Ut ’ sure ^ these evils which seem to fall 
me rited an h s °mewhat indiscriminately are not actual 

TheosoSJ- ^^ IV1DUAL karm a? 

their effects* 8 cannot be so strictly defined in 

and the nart ,aS i*° s ^ ow ^ at ea ch individual environment, 
finds himself CUlar con ^ itions of life in which each person 
’ are nothing more than the retributive Karma 
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which the individual generated in a previous life... it is upon 
this broad line of human interdependence that the law of 
Karma finds its legitimate and equable issue. 

Enquirer: Do I, then, understand that the law of Karma 
is not necessarily an individual law? 

Theosophist: That is just what I mean. It is impossible 
that Karma could readjust the balance of power in the world s 
life and progress unless it had a broad and general line 
of action. 

A third interesting remark of Blavatsky s is worth noting: 
“Every transgression in the private life of a mortal, according 
to Occult philosophy, is a double edged sword in the hand 
of Karma; one edge for the transgressor, the other for the 
family, nation and sometimes even for the race, that pro¬ 
duced him." 4 

All this implies that we cannot just work off our karmic 
debts and then be immune amidst planetary chaos. And 
that’s logical. Ultimately at the highest level of our being 
we are not separate from others, and so we share the col¬ 
lective karma. It is not a question of personal merit but 
of shouldering responsibility together. Freedom from 
karma or karmalessness, remember, is not the elimination 
or suppression of action or events but mastery of our inner 
attitude towards them. 

Now let us return to the ideas about karma in the popular 
Western view and review some of them in the light of the 
above suggestions. 

Sometimes we are perhaps too literal too simplistic. 

It has been said that if someone is wealthy and cheats 
people instead of managing his or her money fairly, this 
person may be impoverished in some future life; or if one 
is poor now and cannot hold onto money, it is because he 
or she has had immense wealth in the past and mishandled 
it. Can such one-to-one correspondences be drawn? 

We may be confusing the outer circumstances of the 
field of the personality with a soul lesson at the level of 
the higher self. If we are suffering from heart disease and 
seeking a deeper implication, it is surely unreasonable 
to assume that we have stabbed someone in the chest in 
a past life. It is more logical to look at character tendencies. 
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psychological patterns or lifestyle which may be contributing 
to the present condition. 

Sometimes we overpersonalize the workings of karma. 
xactly how many of our present relationships can be 

au'Iri With pastones ? we not sometimes jump too 

ic y to past lives to explain connections with people 

lifehm rj°° k 3t tbe ^ eve ^ °f the personality within this 
talWir, e r e may try to justify a present relationship by 
Dsvchiu ° f P f St Hfe links rather than looking at present 
love affa^K de P en dencies, e.g., “I cannot give up this 
follow rnv ’ EC ?V se 1 am finishing up past karma. I must 
I have 1 ‘ ntu ufon with this married woman/man because 
links from *! rmic debt l ? disc harge.” There may well be 
immediate & past ’ hut it is important that we look at the 
psycholoeir^a 56 " 1 !f Vel . ° f the Personality and at our 
to explain a t‘ ependenc * es before we assert deeper links 

‘This a fatalistic note to creep in. 
are actuallv°' met ^^ n8 1 HAVE to go through.” Perhaps we 
invoke our 1 *'- a destru ctive situation where it is time to 
of our Hf e ^P lntua l will in order to move into a new phase 
healed if h • r ?v\ en we hear statements like “May she be 
Sar y to put within her karma,” we can ask why it is neces- 
Karma is n f cond itional into our effort to help someone. 
independent° f 3n out ^* de force that makes us do things 
as We are ka ° ° Ur . vo ^tion. We do not so much have karma 
a nd habit nat? 3 ^ * S woven iuto our psychological makeup 
lives and erns - We have the power to take hold of our 

s ‘"»"«m«' V ;i y / h , ape ,he future ' 

to someone ^° l to ^tend genuine love and sympathy 

“Why d i' d 

w °rry, w e choose to have this happen to you?” “Don’t 

we say this h ne . Ver f=i ven more than we can take.” When 
he mixing lev°l^ ln8 t0 be ^ p someone in distress, we may 
at the soul 1 6 S i may be ap Plying a truth appropriate 
tortured p ers eV ,. but P at ently untrue for the crushed and 
of levels: “j . na ,ty- Here is another example of a confusion 
losing her u °u * hnow why Joan Brown is so upset about 
us and. Surely she knows he is an immortal 
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being and that all this works in accordance with the law 
of cause and effect?" But Mrs. Brown is grieving quite 
naturally at the personal level—for the color of her husband’s 
eyes, for his broad shoulders, for the unspoken communion 
between them. The field of the personality cannot be ignored. 

Sometimes we lean on karma in a way which inflates our ego . 

"As spiritual aspirants, we are being tested. We are having 
our karma accelerated to prepare us for special service. 
The apparent intensification of karma may be a subjective 
impression brought about by increased awareness and 
lifestyle changes as we enter a more spiritual way of life. 

Another possible confusion of levels may arise in response 
to tragedies we read about in the paper: "Gosh, what about 
those two or three thousand Indians who died of poisoning 
near the Union Carbide factory in Bhopal? It s a good thing 
we know about karma. They must really have been paying 
off something big!" From another perspective, perhaps we 
could see the event as a NEW karmic chain of cause and 
effect, the responsibility for it being a collective one. The 
consequences of that disaster will belong to us all. The 
people who died perhaps assumed responsibility at the 
collective level and did not personally merit the horrible 
death that came to them in the face of the negligence and 
exploitation of the industrial world. 

Some students think that collective karma is "national" 
or "group" karma, i.e., that individuals transgressing nature s 
laws are drawn together to receive group discipline, as in 
an earthquake or volcano. This is not, it is suggested, what 
is meant by collective karma. What is meant is that we 
cannot paddle our karmic canoe. If the river becomes 
clogged with other people’s pollution and I can t advance, 
there is no point in my leaning on my oars and shouting 
sulkily, "This is unmerited! I have never thrown one Coke 
can into the river!" 

Being vegetarian will not save us from the ecological 
repercussions of the unspeakable exploitation of animals. 
As members of the human race and inhabitants sharing 
this planet, we are all going to reap the consequences of 
that totally unmerited suffering. We literally cannot separate 
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°ur p ers ° na i karma from the karma of others. Cut a branch 
off a tree and the whole tree is affected. Prick the finger 
and the whole body is affected via the sympathetic nervous 
system. The deforestation of the planet affects us all, the 
most innocent and the most guilty alike. 

IS therefore tremendously important that we involve 
^ Se Ves n helping the world now, if only because at any 
to o WC 030 af fected by the acts of others, acts unrelated 
worhL ° Wn . c i rcum stances. In fact, choosing to serve the 
j s ln order to advance ourselves spiritually as individuals 
level tl wt' e . nSe ’ th * S chan 8 es our attitude at the practical 
autorm»" e ” We s . ee a severely deformed child, we need not 
a heavv k C1 y - P ° 0r thin S- he mu st be paying back 
to him P* ri K 1C ^ ebt and then simply extend our sympathy 
might h- erhaps we could also consider that his mother 
and the 3Ve t3 ^ en ^^idomide and that she and the doctors 
and th resiearc hers ar, d the manufacturers of thalidomide 
in hi* r . 6 3Xpayers ' and therefore all of us, are involved 
In e . and nurture. 

iocushfif* 1 * 011 . ^to looking backward somewhat passively or 
d ° Well to°i n r * nd * v * dua i karmic circumstance, we might 
involvem °° a ^ so at the whole community and the planet's 
that anp^p 311 ^ try . l ° understan d the implications from 
imagine ^ Jhis might be put another way. Let us 

centered ‘ P^mitive tribe whose group or religious life is 
is a huge m * 1 ? vd ' a 8 e temple. On the great central altar 

reverence eart36nWare Urn t ^ lat v iHag ers treat with great 

in her re as .though it were representing Mother Earth 
further Ceptive ’ nurtur * n 8’ womb-like aspect. In looking 
is held i n ^u- lnC * t * lat l h e se people believe that their future 
lessly an< j , l . s 8 r cat vessel, that the gods watch them cease- 
invisibie die 8 ood and evil of their souls into an 

to the vill ° tl0n conta ined in the pot. Whatever happens 
healthy P UMj rS 8ood crops, earthquakes, abundant births, 
hy the gods Fen comes fr° m the great urn, “ladled out“ 

hearts th^f^h^ 3re 3n advanced group. They know in their 
the noti 3 Cre are no P erson ally whimsical gods and that 
on is symbolic of their future; it is brewed out of 
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their ignorance and efforts, their sorrows, their loves, their 
prayers and their quarrels. They do not seek to identify the 
fate, the past, the responsibility, the guilt or merits of in¬ 
dividuals in the community. They know that, however good 
individuals are, they are subject to the nourishment or 
poison of the great urn because they are ot that community 
and spiritually one with it. They acknowledge several 
kinds of karma but choose to focus on the collective or 
distributive kind, since they feel that focusing on the in¬ 
dividual, personal levels alone can be separative rather 
than unifying. 

What, however, is the meaning of suffering? However 
individually unmerited, neither suffering nor great joy is 
necessarily meaningless. Suffering forces members of a 
community to care for one another, and this leads to 
discipline, to habit which eventually becomes second 
nature, and finally to spiritual nature. Joy inspires us to 
share joy. Suffering can awaken us from a general condition 
of ignorance or mediocrity. We may be guilty of juertia 
or lukewarmness rather than cruelty or malice. Suffering 
and joy personally merited or unmerited, can bring us to 
a greater feeling of compassion for others, to a greater 
sensitivity. 

A rather Zen or Krishnamurti-like comment on the ques¬ 
tion of meaning comes from J. J. van der Leeuw in a 1930 
lecture entitled, “Revelation or Realization—The Conflict 
in Theosophy”: 

It is curious to see how man dreads the thought of life being 
beyond explanation. . . . These attempts at explanations, 
however, blind him to the true meaning of things that happen 
to him; they tempt his attention away from the event itself, 
which again is the here and now, and lead it to some imaginary 
cause or result. Thus the meaning of the event which lies 
in the actual experience, escapes him and he is no richer, 
no wiser for his suffering. 

There is a catch phrase prevalent in the West these days. 
“You create your own reality.” Indeed it must be repeated 
that most of what happens to us—at least in the spoiled. 
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secure environment of many Western lives—is quite clearly 
ready cash karma i.e., brought on by ourselves right in 
the here and now, individually. Spontaneous soul-searching 
o in the deeper reason for something is a very human 
and salutory activity, which often helps us see limiting 
Ji“ e t rnS r an ? behaviors that can be changed, affording us 
f _ n h Cr freedom in our lives. However, there seems to be a 
Thp CnC ^ *° a Y. *° take responsibility in this sense too far. 
mav ° °.® lca ^ i ssue s we are looking at in ourselves 
events liTr* 1 ? 16 bUt n ° l necessaril y causative of external 
a loved onp—! ^ Sa / that an event—such as the death of 
or that thnc t0 ° k P aCe m order to teach us a certain lesson, 
brought it f° wn by a m adman at the supermarket 

going too far Such “2 “ Ch ° Se ” l ° bC there ’ is SUrely 
that we can attltude ma y be an attempt to prove 

Whv th" L d h3rm by P erf ccting ourselves. 

Because it teTc^? 18 ° n unmerited suffering in this papetf 
ultimately our ft US Umty 3nd com P as sion. It shows that 
carry within 3 CS 3re wra PP ed up together, that we actually 
Pucheans and ° f thousands of Ethiopians, Kam- 

holding their n K ° l manians ’ but also the joy of mothers 

veloped meditat^h 0 ^’ the Calm and peace of hi e h ly de¬ 
constancy of Mnth S ’ ^ 6 stren gth of great reformers, the 
The disc • ther Teresa's sisters. 

deny cosmi'cTuon-° f un " ierited suffering is not intended to 
such justice is I , 3nd harm °ny but rather to show that 
Mel, from the n" y Perceivable ultimately at the broadest 
*3gntificatio n with PeC u VC ° f the one ’ in terms of complete 
immediate nrarf , ers ’ , An y justice at the personal, 
fought for bv h„ 1Cal ’ ° r s °cio-political levels has got to be 
^ studen/on T an . lty 3nd by humanit y alone. 
to the beach f 0 T re ated the experience of taking a child 
expectedly high- 3 , picnic - The wind and waves were un- 
wi th flying th ® , whole atmosphere was unpleasant. 
The two huddled Sbeds ’ and seaweed, and a heavy sky. 
decided to drive Under a blanket for a while and then 
all was calm. The t 3 h . iU overlooking the coast. High up, 
below, with ere t ° reline stretched unbroken and glorious 
a patterns of waves looping unbroken 
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along the coast for miles. None of the turbulence below 
was evident, only a harmony afforded by the wider picture. 
This gave the student an insight into the workings of spiritual 
evolution. At the level of everyday life, things appear chaotic 
at times. No justice or order seems to be in place. But from 
the distant perspective, a wider vision is obtained. Pattern 
and harmony can appear. The total lives of an evolving 
soul must surely reveal order and justice viewed from afar, 
as indeed must humanity's life and progress in its broad 
evolutionary arc. 

What needs to be emphasized above all is that there are 
thousands of people, animals, trees in the world suffering. 
It is not possible to sit back and say, “Oh well, that is their 
karma. They brought it on themselves.” IT IS OUR KARMA. 
We cannot paddle our own karmic canoe. We cannot be 
like the Bishop of Grenoble in France during the last war. 
When France was occupied, he is reported to have advised 
his congregation to accept Nazi rule because it was clearly 
God's will—their karma, we might say. Along with saying, 
“This is our karma,” we have to say, “This was avoidable, 
all this pain is avoidable if we work hard enough to avoid 
it.” We have got to be out there helping, hands on. However 
busy we are, we must reserve some of our time for helping 
others, and not just our friends or those we find it is actua y 
fun to help. 

In her message to American Theosophists in 1889, Helena 
Blavatsky quoted one of the Mahatmas: The universe 
groans under the weight of karma and none other than 
self-sacrificial karma relieves it. How many of you have 
helped humanity to carry its smallest burden? ... Do as the 
gods when incarnated do. Feel yourselves as vehicles of 
the whole humanity, mankind as part of yourselves, and 
act accordingly.” 5 

Let us not say, “That’s karma!” or “That's her karma, 
but instead say, “This is OUR karma. 


Note to the reader: This article is based partially on 
the ideas of Arthur Robson in Human Nature, The Eternal 
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AS A D\RECT RESULT 
OP THAT DEC\S\OH, WERE 
PACED WVTU ANOTHER 

cucace*. should we iuMP 

TH\S LEDGE OR R\DE 
ALONG THE 
S\OEC*\T? 



IP Yt HADHT TURNED LETT W THE 
PORK, TVWS HEW CHOICE WOULD 
MPYER HAVE COME OP. 



I NOCE.VWH 
SOME DISMAY, 
YOU’VE O\0SEH 
TO JUMP THE 
LEDGE 






fc\GHT. and 
THAT WO- 
SloN WUJl 
GWE OS 
HEM CHOICES 



LUCE, SHOULD EXACTLY. OUR 
WE BAVL CUT P\RST DEC\S\0N 
OR D\E \N THE CREATED A 
LAMD\NG? CMA\H REACHON 



SEE? \P YOU DOHT MAKE 
EACH DECAS\ON CAREVOU.Y, 
YCU MEYER KNOW WHERE 
YOU’LL END VJP. THAT'S AM 
IMPORTANT LESSON WE 
SHOULD LEARN SOMEHMEjI(> 


I WISH WE COULD 
TALK ABOUT THESE 
TH\MGS WITHOUT 

the Visual a\ds . 
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Choosing: Karma & Dharma 
in the 21st Century 

WILLIAM METZGER 


Karma is a word of many meanings and shadings. As it 
has been picked up by the so-called “New Age,” however, 
there has been a tendency to squeeze out its subtleties. 
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and in the personalistic way of so much of “New Age 
thought, it has been reduced to a concept applying on y 
to individuals and not to the One Life of which we are 
all part. 

In fairness to “New Agers ” much that has been written 
on karma does seem to be focused on individual lives 111 
horizontal line of pattern and development. A persona i s ‘ 
interpretation, therefore, has been problematical throug 0 
the history of the concept. It is not inherent in the conce , ' r 
however, and in this essay I attempt to show a br° a ^ 
meaning of karma grounded in social responsibility- 
particular we will consider karma in relation to sf v 
perp exing issues of our own time and place in 1 
su ch as reproductive rights and medical technology- d 
o do so, it is necessary to consider karma and a r m3 
oncept known as dharma together. Karma and af e 
^ ln 0Ur life choices moment by moment. ^ts, 

amt * 1 ? nec ^ by the sum total of past experiences, t rII1 3 

is t . ac 10ris ’ and this is our karma. We say, then, tha 

U t nive , rsa l la w of cause and effect. This mean* 

17 action has a reaction, every human act has consequ ^ 

Dersnn^k- furtherm ore, that one is conditioned > din g 

Personal history, and this leads to the common undeis» s 

0 f States that if something dreadful haP> 

bvlol Cn SUrdy you ™*t have brought it on V 
Thj ^ aSt act * on ’ * n this or in some previous 1 jy t o° 
simnlist‘ 5er u° na ^ S ^ c a PPli ca tion of karma is er \. 0 h aVe 

drea P dfn th h ° WeVer ’ and we a11 know P ersonS 

are livino m ^ S b a PP en to them who so far as we c an s ugg eS 

that T 8 J° 0d and exemplary lives. And surely to * ^ 

must be S Child is a “ vicdm ” of his ° r her .°Ta* ds t 

problem rejected - It is too easy to wash one s ^ ^att 

of karmir° n ^ grounds that whatever happens i 
°t karm lc inevitability. 

their'“SonHV^ people who have broken pa !ln P li veS 
the ives of 10 l ning, '- and transformed their o*n « ^ 

mus he eo K herS - Therefore, our understanding ^ 

Thouph w med With our understanding of , by 

Though we are surely conditioned by our P^ 
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karma, we also have a responsibility to our Pf'" dcld j nner 
and situation, and this is our dharma, f ro m 0 ur 

obligation. Distinguishing our con 1 
responsibility to act beyond the boundanes ofthat 
ditioning is the task of a lifetime, or scm ^ pwsons can 
There are many different mode y ^ tbe m0 st 

consider their own life situations an psychological, 

of their existences. Some of these mode ^^r^edirected, 
some spiritual, but all in one way h er lifesituation, 

at enabling a person to take charge o than this, 

and make°the most of it Kar ™ by my 

however, for it is not J ust W . we ma ke have effects 
actions, but others as well. The c , responsibility as 

far beyond ourselves. We have a personal life 

well as a responsibility to make our own P 

situations better. manifest itself in a concern 

That social responsibility ma> , victim of abuse. ^ 
for a neighbor who is known soc j a l impact of ones 
also manifests in a concern for th resp 0 nsibility< 

own actions. A further aspect 0 we p i a y in the ma mg 
beyond personal actions, is t e P . sueS of reproduc i 
of social policy, as is the case with the 
choice and medical care. -i a tionship between ar 

One way to interpret the r f X y arelsewhere^ 
and dharma, as stated by Dan is possible . g 

anthology, is that karma e condition ing, and d a 

on experience, h,st ^’1 neW existential situaj f Umits 

defined by the “need of th som ehow is a se 

This may suggest that ar ^ ^ situation. . An0 reSS i n g 
on one’s capacity to respo tQ sa y that m e P - ng 

of considering this, howeve \r brea kthrough’ one 

one’s dharma, one may m fact b r thc sense one g 

limits. Such an interpretation e*P seemS t0 transform 
when a particular person or eve seems to ach 

situation in a new way, or app ear t0 P f r karm a and 

what his or her own see understanding f Tillic h’s 
Using this approach ana logy in may be 

dharma, we may find destiny and fr 

theological model, in which a 
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seen to take the place of karma and dharma as terms for 
limits and breakthrough. 

Tillich himself might argue with this, for he was critical 
° 1 e con ccpt of karma, on the grounds that it is strictly 
personal, and that in it history has no aim. He argued that 
ere is no impulse to transform history in the concept of 
arma, and the consequence of this lack is that the ambi- 
b Wh S ° hlstor y are unconquerable (ST, 3:351-352). 
wav M k ? rma ' s interpreted in this narrow personalistic 
social' K aCk$ 3 ^ as * s f° r social action and for human and 
put it , £?!" enL We have an obligation, as Tillich would 
(3:398) ° '” erate the positive from ambiguous existence” 

are veTv f Wou ld contend that karma and dharma together 

Ifin reaH‘ Ini ^'*** c ^ s concepts of destiny and freedom, 

and “dha' 11 ^ ,| llich we think "karma” when he says “destiny,” 
ferent nr, 'i™ 3 wken he says “freedom,” we will gain a dif- 
Bu, “" d H erS,andin S ° r and dharma. 

•nterpretat" ° 001 neec ^ to depend on Tillich for our “new” 
at a ll. In th* n Dif ^ arma ’ for it is not a new interpretation 
resolved h 6 v . £ ava< ^ Gita , Arjuna’s existential crisis was 
duty (dha^ ^ r * s f ,na teaching him how he could do his 
2:238-239) w * t ^ lout being bound by karma (Eliade, 
selfless act" n ^ kna emphasizes action over inaction, and 
to serve th° n * n serv i ce to humankind. “Strive constantly 
“By devoti 6 We ^ are °f the world,” Krishna tells Arjuna. 
of life. Do° n l ° se ^ ess work one attains the supreme goal 
mind” (Eas^° Ur Work with the welfare of others always in 
selfish atta ^ 11 ’ ta ’ ^7)- Arjuna is advised to act without 

Neverth *] ^ or to do so * s to act in freedom, 

fions of h" 6SS ’ ^ ven a wise man acts within the limita- 
despite on^ ° Wn nature ’' sa id Krishna. The point is that 
a ttachment S natUra l limitations, if one acts without selfish 
ft should K° ne ^ rees °neself from the “karmic groove.” 
ft is an im 6 no * ec * here that karma is not a “moral law.” 
a mbiguou f 5ersona f l aw , and does not make clear and un- 
“evil” by t j~ sta tements about what is “good” and what is 
Karma onT C ? nse< f uences it provides. Life is not so clear-cut. 

y balances actions; for each action there is a 
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reaction, and accumulations of actions have their own sets 
of reactions, and those reactions may be good or bad. Karma 
provides a “balance,” but it does not guarantee a happy 

ending. „ __ 

One might say that dharma, or “duty, offers a moral 
aspect to our considerations. Duty implies obedience, 
but the dharmic obedience is to a higher responsibility, 
and this is its moral dimension. But that responsibility is 
driven from within rather than by outer authority. As Annie 
Besant expressed it, karma “pushes us from the past, but 
dharma “pulls us from the future.” 

A detailed consideration of moral questions must be 
left for another essay, though our consideration of karma 
and dharma will surely suggest to us some possible solu¬ 
tions to the moral questions that perplex us. 

Of the moral dimension of karma and dharma we may 
say this much: that the purpose of the moral life is to promote 
overall good, the good of the One Life of which we are all 
part. This concept means that moral choices are never made 
on behalf of what seems best for oneself alone. 

Still we all make expedient choices, and we make them 
often without a moment’s contemplation of the effect of our 
choice on the One Life. But these are not moral choices, 
rather they are expedient and personal ones. Moral choices 
are those we make with others in mind, and indeed, at 
their most profound level, moral choices are made on behalf 
of all of life, what we refer to here as the One Life. 

From a moral perspective, dharma is our duty to the 
One Life. It is not our duty to our self, our family, our em¬ 
ployer, or our coun*rv isolated from others; it is our duty 
to all of life. Also, it is a duty that transcends inherited 

karmic patterns. . f „ , 

Eliade described dharma as the theoretical body and 
labeled it as “good” in the struggle with “evil.” Thus we 
see that our duty is to do what in our best understanding 
we perceive to be good, and this frequently will require a 
break from patterns of life in which we are moving. 

A visual metaphor may be helpful. If we think of karma 
as the horizontal, the predetermined, the impulse toward 
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fixity, we see that karma operates in a straight line of action 
and reaction. It is “in a groove.” On the other hand, dharma 
is the vertical, the developmental and expressive. It breaks 
the groove, it breaks the pattern of the straight line, and 
it is responsible for all the dramatic turning points in history, 
e breakthroughs” and the “breakups" alike. 

a ! !l aS b . een ! aid that histor y is the history of groups, 

t 3 f t , ls . toricall y significant people are significant in 

_ f ° eir groups. Nevertheless, individuals do stand 

nas<dvp r ex . am P* e Mahatma Gandhi, whose concept of 

ta the innuenced ‘he civil rights movement 

through inH d S j at ?‘ Such people created turning points 

against the breakth roughs, frequently moving 

against the forces of their times. 

andcreatemfw 56 ’ individuals pick up on each other’s cues, 
turning Dort?" 16 ^’ S ° WC haVe historicall y significant 
revolution th SUC 3S tbe ^ enaissan ce, the industrial 
munism from'. COmputer revolution, the spread of com- 

this century or its ^ evoIutlonar y birth at the beginning of 
“As eve^ h- tS 01,850101100 in the final decade. 

tains chafes ”TaTd al T!!nch 0n ‘rh ntainS trendS ' S ° il COn ’ 

change the det Pr • • Tl lcb - Chances are occasions to 
chances are P ° Wer ° f 3 trend ” (3:327) Not all 

occasions” can i?”’ Ut tbe exerc i se °f “chance-giving 
series of new ev rC3k patter ns and trends, setting off a 
indeed human nI? mS ’- and new trends m ay develop. And 
The fundamental n chan 8 es in the historical process, 
role of karma a a P ,? mt ln cons i der ing the history-making 
destined, and hift dharma is that we ar e both free and 
vertical moveme 1S - 3 mlxture °f both horizontal and 
at other times wp" u 1 mes we seem to be in grooves, and 
These two asnect 61 * 1 f 31 ^ ° n dramatic changes in direction, 
moment in time S ° buman experience interact at every 

influenced one’s^ 8 3b ° Ut “ nature or nurt ure,” about the 
that we make a ru 8eneS ° r one ’ s environment, seem to beg 
the other, rather th° 1Ce 3S to . whe ther the animal is one or 

it is neither th;* 3n t0 arrlve at a deeper notion of how 
neuher th,s nor .hat, but both/and (and indeed also 
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that other as well), and the balance of one or the other is 
decided again and again as one moves through life. 

One's dharma cannot be attained if one is only fixed by 
karmic necessity. But neither can one's dharma be attained 
without a bow to what one's experienced destiny has “dic¬ 
tated.” Dictated is not really the word for it, however; destiny 
may seem to dictate, but human beings in their freedom 
break from seeming destiny all the time. 

There are pitfalls along the way. of course. A common 
pitfall is at the outset to “condition” oneself to “being con¬ 
ditioned.” Too often persons will just begin to get an under¬ 
standing of who they are, only to lock themselves into a 
sense of choicelessness based on “karma." “It is my karma" 
in effect dismisses any notion of having the ability—indeed 
the responsibility—to make changes in one’s patterns of 
life. This is the danger in all psychological and spiritual 
paths, and especially in the practice of astrology and other 
divinatory methods: that one gets a fixed notion of what 
one is, and then fulfills that notion in a self-limiting way. 

The examples of Stephen Hawking, who has had a brilliant 
career as a physicist despite extraordinary physical odds, 
or that of the Irish artist and writer Christy Brown, whose 
story is told in his book and the film My Left Foot, demonstrate 
something of the presence of freedom to overcome enormous 
odds given by destiny. Hawking must use mechanical means 
to communicate his insights to students as he suffers pro¬ 
gressive paralysis due to Lou Gehrig's disease. Brown, 
because of the limitations imposed by cerebral palsy, paints 
and writes with his left foot. One could of course offer 
examples in the other direction of persons with seeming 
“golden paths” set by their destiny who somehow go awry 
and fail to achieve what is expected. 

One could, indeed, find an “example” to “prove” either 
point of view—one is totally pre-destined or one is totally 
free. The point is that neither of these absolute views is 
correct. One can accept one’s destiny or break from it, 
day by day, decision by decision. 

Two large areas of human choice in our time that can 
be contemplated in terms of karma and dharma are clusters 
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of issues which can be grouped under the headings of 
reproductive choice and medical intervention. 

Reproductive choice. This includes increasing options 
or birth control, including pills or other preventive measures, 
an °P t * on of abortion after an unintended or unwante 
pregnancy. Given the knowledge now available throug 
modern medical technology (such as amniocentesis and 
onograms) one is enabled to choose to terminate a p re S 
ancy ecause of genetic damage discovered early, 
the namber °f social issues are relevant to weighm 
and!l eS !° nS raised b y suc h choices: a family's econom 
abilitv t* 10n rf* Capacit y t0 support another child; soCie . 
dam?„ P H°, arf0rd ,he «»ts to maintain, say. genet** 
and social WeS and t0 cope with the lifc,on 8 educate 
of unwam C °i StS ° f these impaired human beings; the probl ., d 
and SDoi. 1 ^ and Unado Ptable children; increasing c 

related^ h f use in "ressed homes; and the ft*!"** 
and homelessness ° f Unempl °y ment ’ underemploy 

t0 ^\nxl\n\\P >entl0m ' The increasin g medical ^ apa ^ ng s 
with it more “pi!" sltaations not previously treatable 
t0 continue life D ° r l!f chal lenges. How do we decide 
is the high cost P ™ °nging efforts and when to stop- 
does it represent medlCal intervention justified, a 9 nd Heaf t- 
rending stnri a m i sa Hocation of resources. jjy 

and economicaUv h‘ d be '°' d of rui " ed 

Ve getables” v * ^ too-long-drawn-out deaths, of 
technology W a S Pt f , alive ” b y machine, first becau ^ 
afraid to term* ere ’ anc * t ^ len because authori c e 

it had been 8 a ‘ he technological intervent.on 

These uui ated. 'oti& 

of social and°ii 0l u^ pers °nal moral questions, but 
are human fal 0 ^! , COncern - We a™, simply d* 

so out Of several WUh having to make choices, a ? give* 1 
attitudes, moral C P nsiderat ions: a mixture of desti 
impulse to chan ° , 0lCes i n the situation, and t e 

Whenva s , r « 0 8 ! desti "y- t „fenab»-« 

one-pound babies t eS are marsha Hed in the task o st , 

What is best f 0r th* ^ SUrvive ’ one must ask thC 
ur me One Life? 
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The choices offered in these areas are interrelated, and 
have implications far beyond the lives of the in ‘J 1 s 
involved in making decisions about pregnanc> an ir • 
There are concerns about population and resources, * o 
the allocation of medical resources, about t e avai , 
and cost of health care. There are 
quality of the life that we are bringing into th 
that we are preserving against incredib e o s. celebrated 
are questions about the eventual social cos 

“miracle babies.” . choices are 

When choices are made, of course funds pits causes 
denied. Competition for limited resea them 

against one another. We make eho.ces, and we ma 

again and again. . - kinB we can move in 

We cannot fool ourselves into thinicu s harmony . it is 

our karmic grooves toward a unlV ^ responsibility, and 
essential that we exercise our a concern for all 

that we do so on behalf of the One 1 rea sons alone, 
of life, and not for personal or emo \ amenta lly wrong, and 
To change “destiny" is not ionsto change destiny 
we do so every day. Nevertheless, j uc j es a doctors 

are never to be taken lightly- 1 rt systems jus 
cision to place a patient on hfe- uppo ^ g patie nt off 
surely as it does the doctor s deci right or c e 

life-support. Neither decision is clear matte rs and 

wrong, for there is no conse us . Whenever we a ^ 
there probably can be no con seeming “consen ^ 

given moment in h f 7; Retractors. A^ f^istory, a 
have its proponents ana i “moment i w i e dge 

sensus will be a consensus f re 'f by ” pending knowMS 
consensus waiting to be shat e human 

and technical capability- ten d to op 1 deS tiny- 

Nevertheless, being hum 3 • to be spea king f karmic 

freedom, even when we may e have, /| Ct us 

Even when a person arg»«-« or abo r.ion l choi ce 

destiny makes human c is j n fact, ® j nS tance) 

say) to “reincarnating e S° s ’ He f Thatbeliefl 1 " = car nating 
out of a human free £°™° orphic existence >.o( existen ce 

!s in the rather anthropom P a ne w phy 
e gos whose right to come 
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outweighs the right of one already in physical existence 
to terminate a pregnancy. And what about the global popu¬ 
lation impact if all reincarnating egos’ “needs” to be re¬ 
incarnated were granted? 

Increasingly, however, we need to make our decisions 
from the larger perspective provided by serving the One 
Life. The American Indian tradition is an example of such 
a perspective: decisions were taken only after considering 
their impact on “the seventh generation.” Decisions for 
the One Life—and for the seventh generation—call for 
considerations beyond the emotional demands of the moment. 

There are moral and logical imperatives which indicate 
t at we can transcend our conditions. We have the power 
to deliberate and decide, thus cutting through the mechanisms 
o stimulus and response,” as Tillich expressed it. In the 
anguage of karma and dharma, karma is the stimulus and 
re ^p.° nse ’ anc ^ dharma is the power to deliberate and decide. 

ie metaphor of the horizontal and the vertical, mentioned 
^ ar ! er ’ . widely used in religious expression. Dane Rudhyar 
w vf * S ‘ ma 8ery in discussing karma and dharma else- 
an Thi!* 1 V(dume - Karma represents a horizontal demand, 
q arma represents a vertical possibility, 
it fr° e C P U .^ * ma gine a horse wearing blinders that prevent 
does™ C d * stracte d in its forward motion. The horse 
prese^V^ 55688 tbe f reec * om to break free from the destiny 
wearin C h “ tbe blinders. A human being, however, while 
has th ^ 1 C . blinders ” S* ven by karmic destiny, nevertheless 
offree e ch° SS % t * lrow ‘ n & °ff l b e karmic limits in favor 
Tilery * 

by thef S COUrse a great responsibility imposed on us 
ntetaph ^ ^ at our ' rnaker”—God, Nature, or whatever 
choose °tJ° U Prefer— has given us this opportunity to 
should ° Se cbo * ces should be regarded as a gift, and 
consequence^ 6 mat * e ^Shtly or without regard for their 

or^etV n ? t f tbe P ur pose of this essay to provide the moral 
p t •. . rauiework in which such choices can be made, 
h Irl * K °^ >v ^ OUs that such a framework is required. One 
s cm e aware, however, that whatever our own moral 
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framework, the answers we give to the many perplexing 
questions raised by (for example) the increasing possibilities 
for reproductive choice, and the widening range of medical 
interventions possible in life-threatening situations, are 
made in the context of the dynamics of karma and dharma, 
of destiny and freedom, of pre-given inclinations and the 
possibility of breaking old patterns. 

It is not a question of both karma and dharma being 
necessary in every moment; both simply are present, and 
we do well to remember that whenever we take a moral 
stance on any issue. 

There are, as Mircea Eliade said, “historical moments." 
These “moments of cosmic becoming... do not create doctrine 
but merely bring to birth appropriate formulas for the time¬ 
less message” (2:239). 

We live in such moments, and because we are free to 
choose, we must choose. We cannot simply defer choice 
by opting always for the pull of our karmic history. We 
must seize the moment, express our dharma, and thereby 
advance the cause of the One Life. 

In Tillich's expression, “What happens in time and space, 
in the smallest particle of matter as well as in the greatest 
personality, is significant for the eternal life" (3:398). 
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Karmic Process in Science 
and Society 
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Humankind is on the move, emerging from a chain 
r ? a ^! ion °f cause and effect that stretches back for 
l f/° ns . °f y ears - How this species has the power to 
effect its own evolution by conscious choice . . . the 
capacity... to be responsible, the will... to do right 
w en to do so is required to survive. . . the love of the 
wmart for home, and the recognition . . . that this 
whole planet is now home. 

Breakthrough, Anatoly Gromyko and 
Martin Heilman (editors) 

Introduction 


Jo 

it^s^ robe the profound concept known as karma, I believe 
s\stem' GSSa P t0 invoke a holistic and synoptic philosophical 
“Deren’ a . s theosophy—a version of what is often called 
incnrr, ma philos °Phy.” I adopt it here because it specifically 
theosonV teS i 3nC * ^ eve *°P s the idea of karma. 1 Indeed, the 
centurv * lC • move ment was instrumental, in the past 
Accord' 1 lntroc * uc * n 8 this Eastern concept in the West, 
is one— t0 theosophical perspective, the universe 
and ™ lv ! n 8’ intelligent and intelligible, multilevelled, 
_ m Pnsed of beings that, together with the universe 


princ , l P le of reincarnation which gives karma added 
discuss this prinriplT* ^ 1 WiH " 0t haVe occasion in this essa y ,0 
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itself, co-evolve toward a higher life. Essential to this 
philosophy is the proposition that the numinous Reality 
or the Absolute is inseparable from the manifested world— 
that It pervades the world and reveals Itself in the order, 
purposiveness, and meaning of world processes. 

Our central concern in considering karma is with process 
since karma is the pre-eminent cosmic process-principle- 
law that brings about the dynamic co-evolution. It is the 
process of processes, the holistic law of laws, and it sub¬ 
sumes all other dynamics. 

Different dynamics obtain at different levels of our multi- 
levelled existence. For example, physical dynamics are 
not the same as emotional dynamics, and the process of 
reasoning is not the same as the process of intuiting. Yet, 
because of the impartible wholeness of existence, no process 
or type of order can fall outside the one, all-embracing 
karmic process. Moreover, the disciplines we employ to 
investigate different types of order and process are also 
essentially a dynamic unity. Notably, though science and 
spirituality are very different modes of knowing, in principle 
they are complementary and intimately and beneficially 
interrelated. Albert Einstein noted this relationship: Science 
without religion is blind; religion without science is lame. 

Dynamic nondualism illuminates the means for recon¬ 
ciling all differences, whether in knowledge, religion, or 
political ideology. It permits understanding the dualities 
of existence as interactive or mutually defining polarities. 
These pervasive dualities are not irreconcilable opposites 
but necessary and indispensable to every constructive and 
creative happening, including the process of evolution 
itself. This applies to such fundamental dualities as spirit 
and matter, masculine and feminine, particular and 
universal, necessity and freedom, one and many, finite and 
infinite, temporal and timeless. For the human psyche, 
the ideal held out by holism and karma is to integrate these 
poles of self in terms of the all-embracing wholeness 
of existence. 

If individuals achieved this spiritual integration, it would 
necessarily be reflected in human society. Indeed, world 
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understanding and world peace depend on individuals 
achieving of an adequate degree of inner unity. More than 
that, holism and karma imply that man (employing that 
word in a generic sense) is responsible for his own and 
the world’s transformation, a sublimely creative assign¬ 
ment of healing the world and making it whole. It should 
be apparent that the perspective we are invoking speaks 
cogently to the situation in the world today wherein nations 
(and ethnic and other groups) are tied together in numerous 
ways but are far from unified. 

A fundamental function of karmic process is to maintain 
a ance and harmony in the world. Karma re-establishes 
ese wherever they are disrupted. Obviously, a prime 
arena of disruption is that of human relations. In that 
law** 1 *: arma ma y he viewed as an ethical principle-process- 
ex' t arma P resu PPOses the wholeness of the flow of 
act 5 ' 6 }! 06 ^ at ^ ow * s disrupted whenever we think or 
individ 31 ^ 1 ] 1011 *- 0 ^ 8 ^ **—that * s ’ cont rary to the g°°d of 

altho 1 h 3 S ’ nature, or human society. Moreover, 

also h WC ma ^ n0t rea ^ ze i 1 ’ w h en we hurt others we 
ur ourselves, we enmesh ourselves in karmic bonds. 

or i^ou 3 that everything that is happening to us 

is impa^ * S dynamically intertwined. Where balance 
dynamic^ v sooner or iater be restored by karmic 
operation b ^ 3rm * C P™ 0655 * s ineluctably brought into 
This aDDl' ^ 3 * ° Ur Noughts, values, motives, and actions, 
knowlede ^ t0 unfoldment of scientific theory and 
It equally aS ,. We11 as t0 th e way we use that knowledge, 
which in ^Phestoour individual and societal relationships, 
our individ™! & ® a * n ^ virtue of karmic process, determine 
I Ua an d societal conditions and developments. 

°f science^ ke t0 e xplore karmic process in the unfoldment 
Not surnris'i karmic dynamics in the realm of society, 
is but a Kf- ' , ’ l hese two are not unrelated. What follows 
nut a bri ef s ketch c f this large dual theme. 2 

Principle (Wheat!^ 3 !! 01 ^.' 11 more depth, see my book. The Wholeness 
«>n, IL: Theosophical Publishing House. 1990). 
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On Science in the Context of Karma 

Of the modern empirical sciences, physics is the most 
influential. Because of its extraordinary achievements, it 
has exerted a tremendous influence on modem thought. 
Specifically, emulating Newtonian-Cartesian physics, a 
mechanistic or deterministic orientation became wide¬ 
spread; this is the orientation of Marxism, of Freudian 
psychology (Freud was however both a determinist and a 
libertarian, apparently never having reconciled these 
opposites), of neo-Darwinist evolutionary theory, of genetics, 
of conventional medicine, of capitalist economics and 
political science. Mechanism, it will be recalled, is a form 
of materialism. It sees the universe as a dead machine, a 
wound-up clockwork ticking away in a predictable manner. 
Human beings are cogs in this vast machine and equally 
predetermined. 

I suggest that the way materialism/mechanism is now 
attenuating at the leading edge of science in favor of a more 
holistic orientation is a telling example of karmic re¬ 
balancing in the realm of human thought. 

Hindsight shows that the mechanistic approach was a 
fruitful one for its time, especially for physics, in which 
it reigned supreme for several centuries. But eventually 
physics came up against the limitations of mechanism, 
and in fact, in the early twentieth century, physics found 
itself involuntarily refuting the mechanistic model of 
physical reality. It no longer claims that the universe is a 
clockwork, but has not as yet found a substitute for the 
machine image, though different physicists have employed 
their own metaphors. For instance. Sir James Jeans said 
that the universe is more like a thought than a machine— 
the thought of a mathematician; Sir Arthur Eddington 
used the phrase “mind-stuff' in relation to the composition 
of the universe; the eminent contemporary physicist David 
Bohm likens the universe to a flowing wholeness. 

Of course the refutation of mechanism as a model of 
reality does not imply that nature is devoid of machine-like 
aspects and deterministic or cause-and-effect types of 
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operation. As I sit here writing at my word processor, the 
obvious examples are my own hands. Ironically for 
mechanists, if they only realized it, the superb engineering 
designs found throughout nature bespeak not a dead, blindly 
mechanical world but a world pervaded by intelligence— 
a living, dynamic, self-organizing, purposive world. At 
any rate, Newtonian-Cartesian physics remains valid and 
power ul for its particular range of data, and we possess 
no substitute for it. But it is inapplicable in the range of 
e very small, the very large, and the very fast-moving 

n"°? ena studied b y high-energy physics and astrophysics. 

M S become a su hset of modern physics, 
r ° d ! rn physics ’ co ynp r ised of quantum mechanics and 
ctanH' 1 ^ r eory ’ radically modified the earlier under- 
SDarp 111 ^ ° S , Ucb hindamentals of physical science as time, 
tionpH C3USa and matter itself. (Linear or time-condi- 
found . Cai i s T ahty or determinism, for instance, which is 
quantum ew ^ ordan science, is entirely inapplicable in 
token th Physi< ? s . and in relativity theory.) By the same 
do not a e [ stwhlle certainties that went with determinism 
of the n 0 ^ P m . tbe new Physics; the predictive powers 
terms of *T *■ , ysi( f s are excellent, but they are couched in 
T h t Statlstlcal probabilities, not certainties. 

higuous- 0 ^ 6 ^- physical mat ter itself has become am- 
but DhvsiciP 1 ? StUI uses measurement as its chief tool, 
may not he u ave t0 conce de that what they measure 
The 5 PhyS ' Ca at alL 

themselveTfelt 0 in th frr meCha ^ StiC a PP roach have made 
these limits in a u dlfferent disciplines. Let us glance at 
In nsv v, 7* 3 bo lstlc or karmic context, 
vexing frl 0 H 0gy/ ? hil0S0phy ’ mechanism gave rise to the 
mechanism ° m " eterm m* sm controversy. According to 

behavior of al?Htt, V ° u ntary ° r involuntar y acts, like the 
condition* , er thln 8 s ’ are conditioned; given particular 
that w e are °. ther behavior is possible. Now, the notion 
upbrinmnn Cond ! tloned by our cultural milieu and by our 
Psychofo™ » e "l ainS Valid and acce P ted by all schools of 
doctrine Sf 1 /^ equally finds an important place in the 
that hum a karma ’ But strict determinism—which implies 
ns are automatons with no freedom of will and 
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therefore with none of its corollaries such as responsibility 
and creativity—is a perversion of truth. By contrast, karma 
states that whenever we merely react to others or to events, 
we are not being free agents; we are further enslaving our¬ 
selves to the bonds of conditioning. It teaches further that 
we can win freedom from conditioning by self-effort. 

Furthermore, karma views the epitome of freedom non- 
dualistically—as the union of freedom and necessity. (This 
is the state of consciousness known as mystical union of 
which the various religious traditions speak, variously 
designating it as enlightenment, liberation, mokshi, satori, 
nirvana.) Just as scientists may freely choose what they 
investigate but must obey nature's laws to achieve results 
—for example, getting to the moon—so must the individual 
obey spiritual laws to achieve the objective of a measure 
of inner freedom. Paradoxically, the more one obeys the 
laws of one’s higher nature—the more one identifies with 
others—the freer and more creative one becomes (Lemkow, 
1981). The relatively new school of transpersonal psychology, 
which recognizes the human being’s potentials for self¬ 
transcendence, accords very well with this phase of karma. 
Its advent reflects a trend away from mechanism toward 
a more holistic worldview. 

One science after another is encountering the limits of 
mechanism—from biology to medicine, from economics to 
political science. Scientists are forced to look for alternative 
approaches. Biology, for example, has focused for some 
decades on molecular biology of a mechanistic character. 
This approach yielded spectacular successes—such as the 
discovery of the structure of DNA, the discovery of the 
mechanism of protein synthesis, and the cracking of the 
genetic code. But today not a few scientists doubt that 
mechanism could ever explain such large and still unsolved 
problems of biology as the origin of species, differentiation 
and development, regulation and regeneration, behavior 
of organisms, embryological functioning, and brain func¬ 
tioning. They are exploring alternative approaches such as 
the systems approach and the (somewhat older) organismic 
orientation. 

The systems orientation is indeed a significant development 
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l. • 1S • C P°ft u lates °f karma. It goes to the heart of the 
whirh^r* 061113110 " * s under way in science—the change 

ampnha s . u f?£ est ' * s 3 karmic re-balancing: a change from 
outlnot- niS ! C ’ rec ^ uct * on istic outlook and values to a holistic 
and h„ m an v ^ ues wherein nature and human beings 
interrnn an societ y are perceived in their organic, dynamic, 
the svctf» neC 6 ness ’ t ^ le * r living wholeness. For, according to 
tion of n!!! S a PP roac h’ the world is not a fortuitous organiza- 
or systemVr an intelligent and intelligible organization 
wholes w'th* S i com P r * sec l °f a myriad subsystems—of 
within livec ln Tif r8er ’ "!?f e encom passing wholes, or lives 

unit_wh th ftlS COn . lt ion means that every system or 

society of hT 30 a J OI ? llc nu cleus, a living organism, or a 
isolation h t ma ” beings—should be understood not in 
It imnlies “ lntegral to an organic, dynamic process. 
It accom taC myriad ex istents are a unity-in-diversity, 
order and m °i 3 - eS l ^. e not i°n of many different types of 
causal an ^ atlons ^iPi f° r example, linear and multilinear, 
Penetratio acausa l or synchronistic, and mutual inter¬ 
body i n tc> n ^ ° r lnstan ce, the way I and the cells in my 
Laszlo, 1987 ) netr3te C3Ch other) ( Bohm and Peat, 1987; 

iTOpliedhvU? 1 ^ 6 t0 com P are the expanded view of causality 
Recall fn C systems a PProach to that found in theosophy. 
Blavat^ r ,t?"lP Ie : ,h . e . term for ‘he universe used by H. P. 
She called ^ « nc * pa ^ founder of the Theosophical Society, 
two sub«;t 1 3 WC ^ °f ignite relations “spun out of the 
ma tter. Fn* n ma< ^ e * n one ,” the two being spirit and 
its ubiouit * * ava tsky the livingness of the universe and 
of spirit and US psyc ^ c content result from the inseparability 
everywhe . matter - Such is the universe that at every moment 
powers a^ ** man .^f st f living psychic power, akin to such 
the lilfp rn WG ex ^ibit in imagination, will, sympathy, and 

Sysf (Pfem 3nd Ashish ’ 1969 >- 
that as” 15 dleory ^ ed to the birth of a number of new sciences 
These c • ® rou P. are called the “sciences of complexity.” 
Parts and 611 ^ 65 * mply the Primacy of the whole over its 
telline p dynam t c process over form or structure (a 
Chaos: Xam P* e . tn nature: the caterpillar and the butterfly), 
cience is especially pertinent to our theme. 
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As already made clear, the processes of existence and 
of karma are not dead and mechanically predetermined, 
but living, intelligent, orderly, innovative or creative, and 
meaningful. Necessity and creativity are mutually defining 
polarities. As Blavatsky put it, change is corstant and 
ubiquitous, but it is never random: it never contravenes 
law. Even seeming disorder is, paradoxically, a form of 
order. (This insight is also found in ancient Chinese thought, 
notably in the I Ching.) The same insight has recently come 
to us by a different route—from the new science called “chaos.” 

Chaos science investigates the irregularities in nature. 
It finds that even seemingly chaotic processes, such as 
weather patterns and turbulence in fluids, exhibit on de¬ 
tailed analysis subtle strands of order. Chaos science in 
fact discovers universal laws governing chaos or disorder 
and also pattern formation; it employs for this purpose 
nonlinear mathematical equations (Gleick, 1988). The 
advent of chaos science is cogent for our present theme 
in two ways: (1) it is a striking example of the reorientation 
in science which I am interpreting as a karmic rebalancing 
—the swing of the pendulum in science from mechanistic 
to holistic approaches; and (2) it illustrates the truth of 
the karmic dictum that the world process is intelligent, 
orderly, and creative. 

Science and Holism 

As already said, karma implies and flows from the funda¬ 
mental holism of existence. A further word might be added 
about the relation of science to holism. 

Science is a magnificent enterprise of the human mind. 
However, as presently constituted it is not itself concerned 
with philosophical or spiritual questions and values. Con¬ 
sonant with its methodology, it looks outward, it measures. 
It bypasses all immeasurable or metaphysical experiences 
and qualities, including love, compassion, beauty, good¬ 
ness. This makes it a limited form of knowledge. A person 
wishing to attain to a fuller vision, which karma implies 
we all need, must supplement scientific knowledge with the 
insights of philosophy and spiritual modes of understanding. 
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Put differently, science, while it cannot make philosophical 
statements, can arouse and stimulate philosophical thought 
by what it discovers. More precisely, its findings and data 
have holistic implications. The latter suggest themselves 
to one s intuitive and spiritual faculties. (It is noteworthy 
that many of the greatest scientists have engaged in mystical 
writings.) For, sciences findings and their interpretation 
have philosophical import. In fact, much that science has 
revealed about the cosmos and about terrestrial life, in- 
c u ing our own constitution, points beyond science to 
ranscendent questions and insights. Quantum physics, for 

sirftTT 6 ’ n i^ ter Preted as pointing to a higher-dimen- 
a reality behind the subatomic world. (David Bohm, 
0 r ?.? e ’ s ? inte rprets it.) Biological data on the organization 
den P nH ammate and animate matter” reveal the inter- 
Phvsif'c 611 ^ f nd mutu al penetration of all terrestrial life, 
(whirh ’ 10 med i c ine, psychology, parapsychology 

scienrp naan y today regard as a genuine science), neuro- 
unintentio n , ame but a few disciplines, uncover, if often 
and minri 113 abundan t evidence that consciousness 
Mainctrll P ervade tbe phenomena being investigated, 
tion) still m s ? lence (because of long mechanistic indoctrina- 
and mind r ^ S1StS adm i tt i n g the presence of consciousness 
scientists ; ^ natUral phenomena. But many individual 
unequivocahv Udmg ^° me ° f the . mOSt distinguished, are 
and mind n , assertln 8 the primacy of consciousness 
ness Principle) documented this tr end in The Whole■ 


Karma and the Societal Realm 

Let US turn 

is obviouslv d°t^ t0 . society - This vast and complex domain 
of individual eterrmned b y relationships—the relationships 
nature and S ’ f ® rou P s ’ an d nations with each other, with 

the same token C ° UrSe with Realit y» however defined. By 
_ ’ sootety’s processes are karmic. The principle 


World's Great Phva'rZ?'n 9 * 4 ’ Q uantum Questions—Mystical Writings of the 
rnystasts. Boston & London: Shambhala. 
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of wholeness is here again the key principle. The crucial 
problems we witness today may be understood as acute 
problems of relationship, such as those between industry 
and the environment, between governments and the 
governed, between rich and poor, among individual nations, 
among blocs of nations. In the context of karma, the problems 
stem from our acting contrary to the good of the greater 
whole. They stem largely from the prevailing materialistic 
worldview. 

Today we are all necessarily participants in a world of 
global connections. The degree of interdependence among 
nations and peoples is unprecedented. We can no longer 
do without a global co-ordinating agency such as the United 
Nations. The new situation has also called into existence 
many other international governmental and non-govern¬ 
mental organizations. (The nongovernmental organiza¬ 
tions, which work in widely ranging fields, are especially 
numerous, having grown from 176 in 1909 to some 18,000 
in 1988.) It has become amply evident that the major concerns 
of society—political, economic, social, ecological, security, 
human rights—are interrelated and global in their implica¬ 
tions. Thus, for example, human rights infringed in one 
place affect all of us; an act of terrorism in one place threatens 
all of us; air pollution knows no territorial boundaries; 
by their nature, shrinking forests, expanding deserts, and 
eroding soils have global implications as well as common 
roots; environmental degradation threatens security no 
less than nuclear weaponry. Everything affects everything 
else. Every commission and omission of ours whether 
in agriculture, oil drilling, telecommunications, economic 
policy-making, political organization, militarization or 
war-making, and in any locality—sooner or later impacts 
to some degree all domains and localities. We can no longer 
deny responsibility for our acts and for each other. 

Our situation illustrates in a new way the truth of the 
karmic dictum: the different dimensions of existence 
spiritual and moral, mental, emotional and physical are 
interconnected and interdependent. However, we have 
far to go in living by this truth. For while nations and peoples 
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are sewn into the web of connections, they are far from 
united. The fact is that human society is in crisis. 

The problem of how to live together and how even to 
survive on a planet with finite resources, with the added 
factor of nuclear weaponry, has given rise to a good deal 
of soul-searching. The diagnosis of many thoughtful people 
is that we need a fundamental change of consciousness— 
and hence of values to live by—at least on the part of a critical 
number of people. The present widespread materialism 
niust give way to a new era. 

Let iis glance at materialism. This will reveal the relation- 
^ , lp etween science and society, or more generally between 
what we know and what we do. 

fiiwf^ an * Srn ’- W ^ich i s a Iorm of materialism, though re- 
It k ^ Physics as a model of reality, is still entrenched, 
hum ^ re °. m * nant among a very influential segment of 
It rp» n ^ ociet y : scientists and educators in various fields. 
motif rdS f natUre and mind as at bottom nothing but the 
vantage ° a . t0ms in s P ace ( a naive view if only from the 
mvsterir* sc i enc e, since atoms are somewhat 

but the ' Mechanists Pride themselves on their rationality, 
blind I contradict themselves by depicting existence as 
Thev aH* 1 • r ^ lec hanical therefore devoid of rationality, 
bv ineiJr Ue lnstrume ntal values but contradict themselves 
traditional i° n va * ue neutrality.” Mechanists discount 
These are h 3 ] j CS and w * sc * om itself as “merely subjective.” 
not locatahi 6 ^ CSS l ^ an real sirn Piy because they are 
they believ & measura ble. Many mechanists go further: 
exist a ct a Ve i 3t w ^ at science does not know does not 
of science nown as “scientism,” which is a perversion 
is reducihl mecba nistic idea of self is that the mind 
w e are the 6 j,° P otb i n 8 but physics and chemistry, that 
but an unn P ^ lca ^ bra * n only, and the brain is nothing 
discourages U3 y COm Piex computer. This view naturally 
the corre«n<-\ r ^°® n *d° n of our own higher faculties and 
basis for a ** - m ® ^ig^er values. It deprives people of the 
signs them senou ^ commitment to higher ideals and con- 

Els h 3 spiritual vacuum. 

auenres * bay e written the following about the conse¬ 
quences oi mechanism: 
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[Mechanism] has fostered dichotomies, schisms, fragmenta¬ 
tions, alienations: alienation from self . . . and hence from 
others as well, alienation from nature (automatons cannot 
feel much for other automatons—if we are only machines, 
we may as well grab for ourselves as much as we can, conquer 
and exploit nature to the hilt), the dichotomy between knowl¬ 
edge and values, between ends and means, between mind 
and matter, between the universe of matter and the universe 
of life, between the sciences and the humanities, between 
the rich and the poor, between industrialized countries and 
what is called the third world, between the present and future 
generations (Lemkow, 1990, p. 11). 

Let us glance now at materialist values in a few specific 
contexts. 

In market-oriented countries, industry and the related 
school of economics rely on the maximization of (money) 
profits by individual enterprises. Industry has been exempt 
from concern for the social costs of its operations. It has 
not been required to consider its impact either on the natural 
support system or the welfare of future generations. As the 
new age economist Hazel Henderson has enumerated, these 
costs include "efforts to co-ordinate anarchistic economic 
activities and conflicting technological applications; to 
clean up the mess left by mass production and consumption; 
to ameliorate social problems and care for dropouts, addicts, 
disabled workers and other social casualties; to mediate 
conflicts and sustain even larger security forces against 
theft and crime; to keep the air breathable and the water 
drinkable" (Kumar, 1981, p. 166). 

Economists generally preach the pursuit of growth as the 
panacea for economic difficulties. They do not ask growth 
of what and for whom and at what cost to the physical and 
social environment; they simply urge indiscriminate 
growth. Capitalist economics, as one writer put it, makes 
a virtue of covetousness and ambition, both in individuals 
and in society. The market respects only the bottom line, 
the net commercial value that can be obtained for a product. 
That is the criterion which outweighs all other considerations: 

Thus, environmental catastrophes that kill hundreds or 
thousands are not seen as crimes or signs of moral failure; 
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they are simply part of the costs of doing business (Power, 
1988 , pp. 201 - 202 ). 

Perhaps the most telling feature of today s societal system 
showing the fruits of materialism—is elitism. Elitism 
holds sway alike under capitalism and socialism and 111 
the third world. The “haves” of the world become ever 
more advantaged and the “have-nots” become ever more 
marginalized. In the United States, we see in recent year 
a geometrical growth ’in the number of both billionaire 
and homeless people. Elitism prevailed, as we know, ua . 
the communist regimes of Eastern Europe that fell in/ 9 ' 

. ae need scarcely emphasize that here we saw remark a 
instances of the power of collective human will to b 
cum! , c an 8cs, as well as of effects sooner or later fo 0 
. atlVe ’ P^t-up causes.) Both the capitalist an 
in fif “ l ‘. c f nomi c systems contributed to the mass p° 
and c V hlrd 7° rld ‘ Ca P italist culture “legitimizes, en coU ^ g by 
an ind’ 6 ^ 8 torifies the unlimited acquisition of wea . ^ 
a mk 1Vl * ’! Comparable results inevitably coW e eSi 
and l a r SOcialis t culture that legitimates, enC ° bv the 

state” 8 r lfieS the unlimit ed acquisition of power by 
sta te (Gran, 1983, p. 7 ). . - vis 

the labors under a disadvantage ^is a je 

InequimK na i 1Zed World - Notably, the terms of 
being detp 6 ’ ^ b ° tk t0 the l° wer wage levelS an bv th^ 6 
countries’ rn l ln f d less b y supply and demand than y it } O 0' 
At the sam" 311 ^ Weak Poetical and economic P° oW n 
elitist tend 6 l ?* e ’ tke tk * rd world is far from fr ee 0 a ttem s 
are grosslv^ 168 ' ^ many instances ’ land tenU Jo 0 rt caS < 

crops Zrl 1 . nequita ble. Large landowners dleS s 

and hung^ 1 " 8 f °° d ’ while the rural poor are 1*» 

is equally ^ka P ^^ ase ‘ B y th eir fruits ye shall k?° abo ut 3 
world system ^? 1C 0ne - Materialism has broug5 e( j ah 

Powerful I" h ,he <wo extremes of the 
The gulf dlsenf ranchised, destitute, and p jdeh'"^ 

It threaten! " ,he *"° ends of the spectrum « s 
threatens nature’s support system and the very 
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of both the rich and the poor of the world, and indeed of 

all life on this planet. , fnf Ws global 

A succinct and authoritative statemen gnviron- 

dilemma was made by the World Commiss 0 U r 

ment and Development. 4 in its first report, entitle 

Common Future (1987, p. 22): 

• a desertifica- 

|The poorer countries] face... life-threatenin 0 f the 

tion, deforestation, and pollution, an degradation. Th e 
poverty associated with environme «- er from the dis- 

entire human family of nations| w ° u t jie j oss of pl ant 

appearance of rain forests in the r P ’ j pa tterns. Indus- 
and animal species, and changes in challenges of toxic 
trial nations face the life-threatening All nations may 
chemicals, toxic wastes, and aci i,. e d countries of carb 
suffer from the releases by indus n 0 zone layer, a 

dioxide and of gases that J«>« «•' “ lear arsea. sCO»‘ 
from any future war fought w have a r ole P 

trolled by those nations. All na 10 qn international econ ^ 
in changing trends, and in decreases ineqU V^’ ng ry. 

system that increases rather t _,j. ers of p°° r and 

increases rather than decreases n ,j es a n uinber 

Now in this connection, karma stat a ^ s0C ieties ar ® ujn . 

of interrelated things. lndiv '^ and undesirable) ^ 
authors of their own ( desira j n coping wlth heir con- 
stances or conditions. Moreo ^ , furt her deepen in 

created problems, they learn *»j£™ oTteC t i* b £!£tfis 
sciousness, and they may ir * Ytra0 rdinary case f na tions 
their outlook and values. An erde penden ce jyiowl- 

the effect of unprecedented is< huina n tho»^ globa l 
and peoples. We ourselves t bro ught aboUt l^arn g reater 
e dge, values and action h . : mp els us t 

situation. In turn, the situa 1 jndustria 1 era 

tolerance. . :fj c ance prog resS ^ 

Indeed, the deepest slgn jcarma innp 1 uflia n unlty 

may be an evolutionary O versaUsm a n 3 . It is 

developme nt toward & N ationS „ t ai s trategieS 

4- The Commision 

charged with the task of P Pj op ment by 

for achieving sustainable 
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beyonci ull differences, whether of color, sex, culture, or 
CTCC . ur present situation impels us to re-examine our 
premises, values, and relationships. We are led progres- 
ive ^ to integrate the particular with the universal in us. 
<e aie numan beings before we are men or women or 
^ ^ FS ° j P a rticular locale, culture, or religion. There 
'“ n8 loday ’ a lbeit among a minority of us as yet, a 
- av . . e new form of spirituality: wholeness (some might 
and m • r CSS or .^ ea ^ n 8) > s emerging as the primary meaning 

an d guiding principle of life. 


Societal Chaos and Order 

chaoI^-! n ^ l ° ^ arma ( an< J likewise chaos science), the 
exDresc ° ana [ c ^ y we witness today must, paradoxically, 
at our peril Under y ‘ ng or inne r order. If so, we ignore it 

Maior n° f< K 1 ° 3 ^ ev ‘ dence this inner order is at hand, 

tion exnl . ern s~ notab ly, poverty, hunger, disease, popula- 
°f nuclp ° Sl ° n m ^ P oores t quarters of the world, threat 
natural r« W3r ’ en . vironmental degradation, depletion of 
P a radoYiy CS i° UrCeS ’ internati onal debt, inflation—are of a 
ye t in warm na [ Ure ‘ ° utwarcll y they are distinct or disparate, 
circumsiar, ^ * Cy , are connec ted. They arise in different 
global. 3nd parts of the world, yet their impact is 

^fluent SS P ° Verty * S intimately related to the way the 
Wealth p. egr P en ts of the population pursue power and 
resource*environmental degradation is connected with 
Equally' a 1 n f ' e 1 nergy ^ ntensive industrial production, 
tion (som tK ,ed 3re poverty anc i environmental degrada- 
Our Cnm 6 made clear in the aforementioned report, 
closely Future ^ ^ be global threat of nuclear war is 

injustice lef ^ ^ . turmod ca used by economic and social 
Poverty ' ab J ect poverty. Interlinked equally are 

Ca uses > of I l ernad ° na * debt ’ anc l inflation. One of the main 
effect of* Unger * s war ’ anc l hunger is both the cause and 
is simnlv tt> ar ? n ? could give further examples. The point 
Probl»rr at the inner connectedness of the many disparate 
S and their globality attest to an ineluctible inner order. 
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Self-aggrandizement, greed, corruption, and exploitation 
of the weaker are only too apparent today. But also evident 
is a growing revulsion against inequality, injustice, and 
oppression. A strong and vigorous new impulse has arisen 
among people in many places around the globe to reassert 
their voice in their own destiny and also to help others 
regain their self-reliance. In the past two or three years 
we have repeatedly witnessed on television scenes of ex¬ 
traordinary mass rallies in the streets and central squares 
of cities in far-flung parts of the world—in communist 
countries, in third world countries, and sometimes in 
capitalist countries. In the capitalist world we have seen 
the advent of the remarkable grassroots movements for 
social change—spiritual, environmental, feminist, simple 
living, appropriate-technology, nonviolent action, and 
other movements. These are directed at reconstructing 
values, communities, and political participation. The 
activists concerned believe they can make a difference, and 
there is ample evidence that they do make a difference 
(Cf. Mendlovitz and Walker, eds., 1987). 

All these developments attest to the new struggle against 
society’s moral and practical failures. We find ourselves 
having to rethink and to deepen our understanding of the 
meaning of all the political ideologies, including democracy, 
liberalism, socialism, communism, and capitalism. We 
shall be further challenged to integrate such polarities as 
self-determination and pluralism, and decentralization 
and global responsibility. 

We have violated the principle and, by virtue of karma, 
have precipitated a global crisis. This crisis compels us 
to try to grasp what we are doing and what we need to do 
to resolve our impasse and avert further disaster. As Teilhard 
de Chardin wrote some decades ago, there is a general 
direction to the transcendent evolutionary process which 
will evidence itself, above all, in the human realm: we 
will progress in attaining self-knowledge and in our capacity 
to situate ourselves in space and time, to the point of be¬ 
coming conscious of our place and responsibilities in rela¬ 
tion to the Universe (Teilhard de Chardin, 1964). 
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The present planetary crisis serves at once as a warning, 
as a corrective compass, and as a tremendous opportunity. 
As Christopher Fry wrote in A Sleep of Prisoners: 

Thank God our time is now 

When wrong comes up to meet us everywhere 

Never to leave us till we take 

The greatest stride of soul 

Men ever took. 
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Can We Avoid Karmic Debts? 

ALFRED TAYLOR 


ViOW C3H W6 

If all that we are is the result of past kaj™ ’ gs ^se which 
another person? Are not his or e woU id be agains 
have been earned, so that to remove raised with r f s P. eC 
karmic law? This problem has aspects of relieving 

to healing procedures as well as to other asp 

human suffering. f ners onal respond 1 ’ 

For example, there is the 1 ea flS t he pasteuriz 

and yet a scientific discovery, S , f or certain trace nxnx 

of milk, or the discovery of the tie® much ill hea t ' k jn er 

and vitamins in foods, can e ^ 11 ^ 1 , ma de such g rea . 

even more spectacular researc ^ bu bonic P la 2 a karma 

diseases as small pox, yello ’ eliminate j ong er 

paratively rare. Did these discoveries^ ^ nojonge^ 

of great numbers of P e °]P ^ S ° an d death aSS0 ^|sing f r ° m 
forced to endure the sufferx f the knowledge^ ^ haS 
these illnesses? With the ai span in som e 

biological research, the ave ' a f ast century- 
been greatly increased m t e leffl? hem phasis 

of the possible answers to t P 0 f C ourse,m ^ eV en a 

In this materialistic age, ^ a f e w y ea ’ s j oC e sup* 

on survival. Even the ad x ^ ^ great va * eX j S tence 
few months, is considered w ill have- p j ete ex- 

Posedly this is all the life a per fina i and . reaS ed 
Of great suffering is fforage lift 
tinction. Therefore, when the achi“ 

ten years, people are thrilled wi 
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Certainly we are supposed to make the most of our life 
here. It can be a great opportunity, but to the great mass 
of people, a few extra years of life are not so important. 
Many individuals work with some zest and are alive to the 
values around them, but as the number of years accumulate, 
t eir enthusiasm fades away. It is quite common for people 
to spend the last part of their lives in a retracted, depressed 
comhtion. The body wears out and the temptation is to coast 
roug the final period of a lifetime on the momentum 
game in the earlier years. Under such circumstances it 

may not be too important whether life continues on the 
physical plane. 

*j. n ° domination of karmic debts because some 
evpr lfic dlsc °very leads to the control of a disease. What- 
for haH rf VC ® arned wd l come to us whether for good or 
be sat icfiZj lt T? e ^ e are various ways our karmic debts can 
from a ( 't 1 'Mk he J ln , dlVidual saved from suffering and death 
obliraH? ld ?°° d dlsease wiH nevertheless work out karmic 
before II I mUSt be rem embered, too, that in the days 
to control 1Ca technic l ues were discovered that have helped 
of chilHrp ma . n ^ diseases of childhood, the great majority 
the illnecc 11 Cr ^ aded to bec ome infected or survived 
It i J Tt hat CaUSed the death of 50 many others, 

less serin - Stm8 t0 n ° te that certain diseases have grown 
Deaths frnmf c ° untr i es where medicine was not concerned, 
and it rnioht u ercu i° s is declined in the Western countries, 
creased meH- fT C been cons i dered to be the result of in- 

of mortalitv in 3 ^" 0 ^ 86 ’ bUt there Was the same decHn e 
intervention a i ° ther countries in the absence of medical 
of the varinnct’ WC d ° n0t know the com plete effects 
we are H • S . treatments used in modern medicine. Since 
everythin^ if m 3 mater ialistic, body-minded civilization, 
few yearsnr assessed in term s of giving the individual a 
view these r ^ CW mondls °f extra life. But if we could 

effects thrn„„u fr ° m f he occult view point and note their 
that much th t S6 . Veral lrv es, we might be surprised to learn 
significance H Pa Hi, e ^ Ph f Sized is ° f comparatively little 

of all the wnfi ? m thls countr y is not good in spite 
nder drugs. Even among young people, it has 
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been reported that the number of draftees rejected because 
of physical defects has increased progressively since World 
War II. Also, while some diseases have been controlled, 
others such as cancer, heart and circulatory ailments have 
become more serious, and new diseases such as AIDS and 
Alzheimer’s have arisen. Mental diseases have increased 
markedly. 

The approach to health must be through right living, 
which includes harmonious thoughts and emotions as 
well as words and actions. Well-being comes from within. 
In this age of materialism, we assume the problem of disease 
can be solved by physical means. Illness is generally treated 
by efforts to remove effects rather than removing causes. 
Even psychosomatic medicine still works on effects, since, 
while it is concerned with mental and emotional states and 
their effects on health, it is still oriented towards materialism. 
There is an array of drugs used in the treatment of psychoso¬ 
matic diseases. 

What is the use then of trying to help people to overcome 
their health and other problems? The answer to this question 
involves some deep aspects of occult science. In the first 
place, help given another when motivated by sympathy, 
by impersonal love, increases the strength, the resistance 
of the one in trouble. Also, it is a tribute to the oneness 
of life, since we cannot really help others without becoming 
in some way one with them. In other words, the real healer 
of illnesses and other troubles clears the channels that 
connect the personality with the inner Spiritual Self. The 
result is a flow of power that adds to strength and well-being. 
Also, as we assist others we can often clear away the ignorance 
that has been the cause of the trouble. The main asset, then, 
to helping others is to bring more of the power of the spirit 
into the personality, and secondly, to awaken the lower 
mind to a recognition of the laws of nature that bring the 
person to a better level of life and well-being. 

We can certainly help others, not in the sense of avoiding 
karmic debts, but rather by increasing the person’s capacity 
to meet and solve the problems of life more effectively. 
Real aid leads to a strengthening of the spiritual nature 
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of the one aided. We are all one and through that oneness 
we should share the harmony, the beauty, the well-being 
which is a normal asset of humanity. Individuals through 
ignorance become detached from the main stream of the 
human spirit, and other individuals can pool their resources 

with these unfortunates to bring them back to their natural 
state. 


We all need some help at times, and it comes to us as a 
pa o our birthright. It comes to us from other human 
emgs, and it also comes to us from nature. We can, as our 
all 615 '! 11 ?' 11 ® permits, draw on many sources for assistance, 
tn ntu 3 ^ nCC tbe debt by passing on what we have gained 
mnn; erS World is naturall y beautiful, radiant, har- 
ou . s ’ hssful. As we bring ourselves into closer align- 

as rin "k ^* v * ne Plan, all that we need flows into us 

and ar enta Se. We do not pay rent on the planet we use, 
shinp l n t 0t - char 8 ed f °r the air we breathe or for the sun- 
Droblpm at ru S ?. Vital t0 OUr existence - Likewise, with the 
rioht * • ° healm& we can assist others to come back into 
and wHi?K tatl ° n l ° the World and to themselves. Health 
We rut ^ are not earn ed, they belong to us already, 

off is th l CS ° ff fr ° m them by our behavior - The cutting 

re-alienmrnf t" 1 ^ conse< i uence ’ but the turning on is the 
In ° ment to the natural state of things. 

conscioncit 86 °[ materia hsm, there are relatively few who 
number wh SCek , spintual development, and a still lesser 
of humanitv° \I PlrG l ° help in the s P irit ual development 
turn out tn k M ° St pe °P le are in Pursuit of objectives that 
°f the Ion C ^ 0rthless when attained. But this is all part 
our eoalc arduous w °rk of evolvement. Whether or not 
carries us f r ° Ve *°. be va lue, the effort to achieve them 
In snitr .* n consciousness and understanding, 

and limitatL mdl u * dUa * differences, there are certain assets 
tains princini nS that affect us aI1 - The Secret Doctrine con- 
degrees AlJ 3 GS ° r trutbs tbat a PPiy to all of us in varying 
conceptions°n ^1^7 time in human affairs, there are mis- 
to lives of f kmdS ° f ^norance, that inevitably doom us 
and death (j? str j;* on ’ suffering, uncertainty, fear, illness, 
e all know this to be so, but it is difficult to 
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point out specifically the nature of these misconceptions. 
The great religions have always been concerned with this 
problem. They have offered teachings, such as those given 
by Christ or the Buddha along with many others, which 
contained the wisdom required to enter our real heritage. 
At this stage in human evolution, few are able to take ad¬ 
vantage of that which is offered to them. 

Human behavior, as reflected in thought, feeling and 
action, is influenced by ideas that are innate in the civiliza¬ 
tion in which we live. There are certain principles taken 
for granted that are so embedded in people’s consciousness 
and subconsciousness that they act like hypnotic commands. 
As a result it is extremely difficult to remove them from 
a person’s heart and mind. They may be recognized in¬ 
tellectually as untrue, but nevertheless their influence is 
revealed in the person’s evaluations and standards of 
behavior. 

Table 1 summarizes some of these assumptions and the 
alternatives given in The Secret Doctrine. These assumptions 
motivate and underlie much of human behavior in our 
modern civilization. Generally, the individual is not con¬ 
scious of their presence in the mind and emotions. This 
fact tends to make them more potent in their effects on 
our evaluations and outlook on life. Most people, if they 
gave these assumptions careful thought, would recognize 
them to be contrary to our deepest and truest experience. 


TABLE 1 


COMMON ASSUMPTION 


THE SECRET DOCTRINE 


1. A person is the physical 
body. This belief is revealed in 
our constant identification 
with the physical form and by 
our attitude towards age, ill¬ 
ness, disposal of the dead, and 
many other events in our lives. 


1. A person is a spiritual being 
and utilizes a series of physical 
bodies while going forward in 
evolutionary development 


2. There is no conscious exist¬ 
ence before or after life in the 
physical body. 


2. A person, as a spiritual 
being, gains experience in the 
physical world and in the after- 
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3. Each person is separate and 
apart from other human beings 
and from nature. Competition, 
the effort to out-do others is a 
normal and necessary part of 
life. 


4. Law-breakers, or those wh« 
commit crimes against hu 
manity or nature are punishec 
only as they are discovered an< 
brought to trial. 

5 - A person can think witl 
malice and hate, but as long a 
hese thoughts are not revealec 
words or actions, no wroni 
has e been committed agains 

HfJ he Success or failure of ; 
lifetime is based mainly h 
terms of material gains. 


w .? a "c e determines whi 

we a re born wJth g gQod 

and are e n dowed wjth , 

rha pe ? lal capacities. , 
" e a e n ' e isa ^ factor in th 
gree of our success in life 


death state assimilates the les¬ 
sons learned in the physical 
body, then again incarnates in 
a new physical form. 

3. Each person is a manifesta¬ 
tion of the One Life, or Spirit, 
and so is one not only with his 
fellow human beings but with 
all nature. 

4. The Law of Karma un¬ 
erringly brings to every in¬ 
dividual that which has been 
earned, whether good or bad. 

5. What we think can affect the 
minds of others for good or 
for ill. 


6. The success of a lifetime is 
measured in terms of spiritual 
development that has been 
attained. 

7. The universe is a universe 
of law and order. There is no 
place for chance in human 
affairs or nature. 


civilization wp °n u CSe beliefs that characterize a whole 
have accumui!ti • , family and individ ual beliefs that 

in studies of ^ i, m tbe course °f dme - One of the values 

helps to awaken C usTS 35 ^ Doetrine is that U 

influences aT 1 the P resence ln us of these hidden 
them from our re ?° gnize them we can begin to erase 

their power over wr'Sh We - a ” 3Ware ° fth eirPresence, 

ver our behavior continues. 
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Common sense is enough to tell us that any kind of 
belief that is not in accord with truth will be associated 
with adverse consequences. Otherwise, we would never be 
stimulated into discovering our mistake. As it is, untrue 
assumptions, such as those listed above, inevitahly bring 
to the individual some degree of suffering and ineffective¬ 
ness in life. Human progress or evolution is essentially 
a process of coming nearer to the light of truth. Untruths 
may appear to flourish and to be permanently established 
in a civilization, or in the thinking of individual men and 
women, but sooner or later truth must prevail. The pressure 
of life forces us finally to give up our most cherished delu¬ 
sions, and the parting with them is often painful. 

Karmic law is a guiding light for us in our difficult journey 
towards enlightenment. If we are to evolve in freedom, then 
we cannot be led around by a more advanced being, but 
must learn the way ourselves through our own experience. 
Actually, experience is a record of what has brought 
happiness or suffering. In the millions of years human 
beings have been going through this learning process, it 
would seem that experience should be ample to enable us 
to live happily and effectively. But some lessons have to 
be repeated many times before they become part of us. For 
one thing, there are so many kinds of behavior that initially 
bring much satisfaction and enthusiasm, and it is only in 
later years that the individual learns he or she has made a 
serious mistake. Many people repeat the same error through 
several lives before that particular lesson is learned. One 
thing is certain, karma is impartial and impersonal, and 
through it we develop and grow into the truth, the reality 
of ourselves and the world. 
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The Side Blows of Kqvitiq 

GEORGE E. LINTON 


^orkof k ZL n0thi ? g u° f l h l inS ^ of,he 
riblelL a ~° fth€ Sid€ b,ows ’ of this rer- 

The Mahatma Letters 

him * S .^ rom a ^ etter to A. P. Sinnett, received by 

The Ma» T ° n - ln ^ rom the Mahatma Koot Hoomi. 

e ndeavnrf ma is discussing with Sinnett the failure of an 
manaeemp 0 1Sb Incba a newspaper under the latter s 

Pioneer h a he previous year, the owners of the Allahabad 
and he al ^ rra, | lat ^ d Sinnett’s editorship of that paper, 
fi cient fun He ^ been endeavoring to raise suf- 

Would h*. S ro “ . 6 Ind ' an s to start a new paper which 
had failp. . s ^ m P at h et i c to the Indian viewpoint. The endeavor 
The Mah ’ ue to tlie * ac h of support by the Indian financiers, 
the real r * 013 3sks Sinnett tf he ever had any idea as to 
hmates Why the venture had failed, and then he in- 

the fact th • lt 2!' as a harmic “side blow” occasioned by 
Upon th<» i 9 f blS ear ber years in India, Sinnett had looked 
c °ntemnt r 13nS 3S 30 * n ^ er ^ or race and had felt a profound 
he want h ° r tbem at tbat bme. So at this later date, when 
u sefui w u° ' ^ tbe Indians and could have done much 

him tho ° rk *° r tbc * r betterment, his past karma denied 
ne opportunity. 

some^trftu* 1 stu< ^y. w hi c h follows is an endeavor to consider 
on inf 6 ^ a y s tn which karma appears to operate, based 
ormation which is available, together with some 
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added observations. Many events occur which to our limited 
observation are seemingly accidental or without adequate 
explanation; some are pleasant and some are tragic. Yet 
if we could see the entire picture, we would probably find 
that they are all the direct or indirect results of past actions, 
emotions, or thoughts. Take for example the large number 
of fatalities that occur each year on our highways. From a 
superficial point of view, there appears to be no logical 
moral reason why a particular accident occurs at a particular 
time and place, involving certain specific individuals. There 
is no apparent reason why “X” should be the one to run 
into “Y,” a total stranger, and kill him. But perhaps they 
are not such total strangers as it appears at first thought. 
This is where the theory of reincarnation comes into the 
picture and adds the missing parts of the story which enable 
one to see that there may be some link that will explain 
the reason for this particular “accident.” Perhaps the two 
entities who are the real beings who are at the present time 
functioning on the physical plane as “X" and “Y” have met 
before, in some previous incarnation; perhaps “X” is settling 
some past action in which “Y” has been involved and has 
to account for. But whatever the reason, there must have 
been some antecedent cause for the occurrence if one is to 
believe in a moral law of universal justice operating in 
the world. To the occultist, nothing can happen by accident. 

Or again, some chance meeting may bring about a life¬ 
long friendship or some other good fortune for no apparent 
reason. Again appearance may be deceiving, and what 
appears to be accidental may be really the fulfillment of 
some cause set in motion earlier. 

First, perhaps it would be advisable to review briefly 
the general concept of the law of karma and how it operates. 
A general outline can be found in many theosophical 
books, so there is no need to discuss the subject at length 
here, but a few basic considerations may be helpful. It is 
considered to be a basic law in nature that when equilibrium 
is disturbed at any point, a corrective action must take 
place sooner or later to restore the balance. Since manifesta¬ 
tion itself is an action that disturbs the equilibrium of 
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matter in pralaya (the state of rest in which exists during 
periods of inactivity), nature is ever in the process of restoring 
balances, hence it is stated that karma is action (imply* 0 ? 
also reaction). Ceaseless eternal motion is the order of 
the universe, states one of the Mahatmas in a letter to Mr. 
Sinnett, and affinity or attraction its handmaid of all work- 
If karma is a universal law in nature, its operation should 
and must follow (ultimately) a lawful pattern, and therefore 
! a * p facts regarding a relationship are known it shou 
be possible to accurately predict the results that will folio'* 
" ?* ^, r words ’ a proper understanding of the law of cause 
1 i C u 6Ct ad l eve ls of being should enable one so 
olr^ 1 1S i life that certain definite results will ensue. 
fvin/ 3 ’ however ’ few People stop to consider the unde 
beint CaUS£S 0f many of the things that happen to them, 
or fl C T nt t0 attribu te these to circumstances, chan ’ 
to celr- r C u a ^ C content to deal with results rather 1 
in thp , *° r aS * C causes and deal with these causes. 

take 0.^ W ° rld t0day is so bus y a " d hectic tha , he 
why of th eCCSS | ary time t0 anal y ze things and find ou 

they are r™ ^ act ’ ^ ew would be willing to admi 

imoersonai ’ h , e aws governing which are as u 
gravitational and , Predictable as the laws g° vernl ” g fa ct 
would be loathtaf ® lectroma 8 netic fields> Ma h n3 J happ e ° s 

in the past ' either in , 
laws an^a ^ i0n °u tbe ex * stence of such moral and j 0 

accordance wUh^^ knowled g e as to hoW beSt _?ing lif6 

more livable In hem Would g° far toward * ts# 0 * 
swiftly alono ‘f 1 would enable humanity to prog r 

to S pe y „d7„ch of°' Uti0nary pa,h ' ,nStead " e X c°< 

effects withm 0Ur tlme and energy trying 1 t h uS 
bringing un 0n SCeking to flnd the underlying caus ^ {(}t 
instance when ° Urselves much unnecessary trou ' c o& e 

the difficulty by^ki add stomach ’ w * s ? e * father ^ 
y taking some patent medicine, r 
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finding out what is wrong with our eating habits 
reefing them. Or. again, we raise our taxes in or er o 
treatment and care for chronic alcoholics, w 1 
same time spending uncounted millions o “ j ng 
moting the sale of alcoholic beverages, thus encouraging 

people to become alcoholics. . . oj mD i e one 

The concept of a universal law of jus 1 ^ ^ spe ciiic 

in principle. It is only when we ° ® p ? n ' observing its 

situations that we begin to have dif y ndersta nding of 
operation. Comprehension requires a ^ 0 f na ture, 

basic theosophic concepts regarding ® constitution 

the origin and purpose of life, the to a rjnless one has 
and the various vehicles of conscious 0 j s essentially 

an understanding of the fact that a huma an d ex* 

a spiritual being, rooted in an u 1 ‘ j ca j planes of 
pressing on the mental, emotion 3 . O j an esthroughou 
nature in vehicles suitable for use on d jff eren t vestures o 
a long series of incarnations in t es una ble to real* 2 ® 

evolutionary experiencing, one wi at these hig e 

that nature has laws which are °P aS those w i 

levels with as great a degree o c hQUt t his knowe g 
are known at the physical le ve • ^ ^rmic law W1 

of the total picture of man, the 1 ^ ^ 

difficult to comprehend. eV ent in our iy e ’ 

According to Annie Besant, ® cause, and gen 
whatever level, is linked to a P r ® jjf e appears to u 
also to a succeeding result, so ^ we 

a continuous flow of events. e ; vet or imagme ha i a nce 
In many instances we canUP^ compen 8 ^ balan cing 
can, the direct action of this provided t karI na 

as it applies to an individua P j od of t ^ e ' h ufe of the 

effect takes place within a s ° ^ time in nor mally 

has been accumulated at som na fion, we a tbe current 
Person or in some previous "Connection ifl the 

unable to make any reasona is n0 t availah i a ck of 
event, since the whole P lC ^ sC i 0 usness; bu Th os0 phical 
or dinary c onditions of c° nsC1 ° Presid en t ofth® TbeoS ° P 
*Tb. was a lecturer, author, former 

Society. 
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knowledge does not preclude the existence of the chain 
of causative events. We are constantly in the process of 
generating new karma, or balancing up past actions, and 
the results we think of in terms of good or bad, helpful or 
harmful, etc. Of course, in reality there is neither good nor 
bad karma since these are relative terms coined to describe 
things on the basis of one’s judgment. Karma in itself is 
without attributes of human-made morality. 

The intricate network of events impinging upon an 
individual and producing an offsetting reaction in him 
or her might be illustrated graphically by analogy to the 
vector diagrams used in the analysis of mechanical forces 
in the study of mechanics. In these diagrams the direction 
of the force is indicated by the direction of the line and 
the strength of the force by its relative length. The composite 
action of a group of forces acting through a given point 
produces a resultant which is of a certain strength and 
irection. To produce a state of equilibrium, another force 
equal and opposite to this resultant must be applied. The 
ana ogy fits quite well if we consider the individual as the 
j^ f nt . and tlle ext ernal forces acting upon him or her from 
i enng directions as the vectors, producing a resultant 
C " h We ca ^ karma. To maintain one’s state of 
equi i rium, one must exert a force which will neutralize 
• h 6Xt ^ rna ^ forces, otherwise the person will be pushed 
a out y them until he or she willingly or unwillingly, 
oes something to bring about the balance, i.e., until he 
has settled the karmic debt. 

arma can be considered under several categories such 

reli^ 6 ^ 113 ^ ^ afma an d group karma (national, racial, 
gtouo, etc.), or by levels of causation and outworking, 

cu ^ f lme s . ec l u f nce - By this last is meant such things as 
saidth' Car ^ er fo hfe, or in some past incarnation. It is 
at karma which has been accumulated in past in- 

rft* 3 10n v? * S a PP ort i° ne d to the individual in a particular 
1 f lni H by certa i n intelligent forces in nature (generally 
reierred to as the Lipika). The special function of these 
orces seems to be that of maintaining the integral balance 
o t e universe and therefore of all the separate elements 
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within it. The methods by which this is accomplished are 
not easily comprehended, except possibly by those who 
would personalize these forces as agents of an anthropo¬ 
morphic God. 

It is stated by some students that no one is burdened 
in any one lifetime with an amount of his past karma greater 
than he or she is able to bear. Some persons might question 
this assurance when all the “slings and arrows of outrageous 
fortune that are heaped upon them seem to be too much 
for them to cope with; but somehow most people do seem 
to manage to get through life, even though it isn’t always 
easy. This applies especially to those circumstances which 
appear to be mostly burdens and misfortunes. Whether 
or not people have the same capacity to bear excessive 
good fortune might be questioned, as persons in these 
circumstances are the ones who seem to fail most often 
to make the best use of their opportunities. Few indeed 
seem to be able to withstand the effects of excessive wealth 
or power without abusing the opportunities and obligations 
that these offer or require, and thus creating for themselves 
much new karma of an unfortunate kind that they will be 
long in working out. As one of the Indian Adepts once re¬ 
marked to Sinnett, “It is only in adversity that we can discover 
the true man.” History seems to bear out this statement as 
excessive affluence, either individually or as a nation, is 
usually followed in a short time by decadence. 

If we consider how karma works at the superphysical 
levels of consciousness, we need to understand how thought 
and emotion act and react in our lives. The matter of these 
planes being much more tenuous and rapid in movement 
than that of the dense physical, it is natural to expect that 
actions and reactions will occur with greater suddenness 
and rapidity at those levels. Tensions and disturbances 
in the emotional and mental planes can discharge them¬ 
selves suddenly and with violence, as can an electrical 
discharge or the elements in a thunderstorm. 

When the psychic atmosphere thus erupts, we see the 
results often in physical form, whether natural or human- 
made as in the case of revolutions, mob violence, or political 
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disturbances. When a group of people or a nation builds 
up vast clouds of turbulence in the psychic atmosphere, 
it can seldom be dissipated slowly, but generally takes 
the form of physical disruption and violence such as we 
are now witnessing in connection with racial and social 
problems. 


The mechanics by which karmic obligations are carried 
orward from one incarnation to the next until they are 
a ance out is something that is not easy to comprehend, 
uring the intermediate periods between incarnations, the 
penences of the incarnation just completed are said to 
* SSlmi ated t | le Efi° or spiritual nature by a process 
a ^ ous to digestion, and the valuable parts of such 
vehiH tnC f S u re ^ U -^. * nt ° tbe causa l body, the permanent 
abstr- 6 * 0 • 6 * n< h v idual consciousness on the plane of 
in thp C f mincb The portions not suitable for absorption 
are -ai 1 °™^^ tfa ' tS of character, capacities, talents, etc., 
worlci r * 1 ° at the threshold of the heaven 

to inr-o ° P* ckec * U P a gain by the entity when it returns 
carrvov^ 0311 ^ n 3t tbe P kys * ca l level. The amount of this 
with h| Cr ° • un f* n i s hed business must be considerable, 
and so manit T sdd at the present stage of imperfection, 
to actir» °u n probably att ribute many things in our lives 
carnatio* 18 tl* We ourse l ves have generated in prior in- 
a ctions !* • be actua l method by which these uncompleted 
forward f nmar hy °f a less spiritual nature) are brought 
l n thenc ^ mcarnat l° n to incarnation is not described 
this mnit?K Ca ^ literature exc ept in general terms, and 
through rtf by an alogy. It is indicated that the individuality 
with th ? causa l body maintains a continuing connection 
Particula ,? Wer Pl ane s through attachments to certain 
function F r atoms °f those planes which perform the 
around wh- ^ u PPlytng vibratory or harmonic capabilities 
reincarn *- 1Cb ** attracts matter of the lower planes when 
and ohv & ,m f ^ bese “atoms” collect the matter of the astral 
indiviH., S i 1 - Ca P* anes suitable to the requirements of the 
In B accordin g to kar mic law. 

Dlavair. 1 - b * St meta Physics, it is stated that the skandhas 
important part in the transmission of the “unfinished 
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business” of one incarnation to the next. The skandhas 
are said to be the elements of limited existence, the “bundles 
of attributes” of the personal self, which are ever at work 
preparing the abstract mold, or “privation” of the future 
“new being.” 3 In Buddhist philosophy these are listed as 
five in number, and together they make up the personal 
self with its sense of separate existence. While they dis¬ 
appear at time of death, they form the attributes of the 
future personality, and although there is no personal recol¬ 
lection of them in the new brain-mind in the ensuing incar¬ 
nation, nevertheless they appear to be “forwarders” of 
the results of past action, in part at least. Thus when the 
individual returns again to the sphere of objective existence, 
part of the karma embodied in these privations is assumed 
in the new life (incarnation). The remainder presumably 
carries over until a still later incarnation. Perhaps we may 
infer that the “abstract mold” referred to attracts to itself 
matter of the lower planes that is harmonically attuned to 
its vibratory rates, and thus we get the type of physical, 
etheric, and emotional bodies which we deserve and to which 
we are entitled. “Like attracts like” as we all know, and 
this should be as applicable to the mental and emotional 
worlds as it is to the physical. The Mahatma, in another 
of his letters to Sinnett, asserts that “this law of attraction 
asserts itself in many seemingly inexplicable incidents 
in life, into which the entity has been drawn by the pre¬ 
ponderating influences of past life actions.” 4 

It is indicated by a number of clairvoyant investigators 
that the outline or characteristics of both the mental and 
emotional bodies are formed by or for the returning entity 
prior to the formation of the etheric and dense physical 
bodies for the projected incarnation. From this it would 
seem that the course the personality is to take in a particular 
incarnation is determined to a large extent prior to the 
birth of the physical body. Some investigators have in¬ 
dicated that some of the specific elements of this coloring 
process enter into the aura of the child at an early age and 
become diffused into the aura at the astral and lower levels. 
Possibly this is part of the method of operation of the 
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skandhas of the Buddhists. The Mahatma writing to Sinnett 
further corroborates this point when he states that there 
are no accidents of birth,” as the new personality coming 
into incarnation is almost entirely the product of the past, 
and that the circumstances of the new existence have al¬ 
ready been determined essentially by ourselves, meaning 
presumably our higher or spiritual selves. The cholera 
victim, he says, could not have died from the disease .had 
not the “germs” for the development of the disease existed 
wit m him from birth. It would seem that the word germs 
is used here in the sense of latent causes rather than > 
the medical sense. 


In considering further some of the ways in which karma 

ti^ r r Sa ' d Physical acts to another produce re 
?u 3 Physical nature, depending in type and f .j- 
«P°n the motbe behind the act as well as the act its®; 
- e, cshy from an unselfish motive is said to be prot uC . 
T eeable envir °nment in the future, whereas. » 
the Performed from a selfish motive will not P r0 _ cS , 

MbtakeT r uk aS regards future cirCUmSta So'd 

motive w *fi ° rtS t0 another, performed from a f 

motive' k P. ro ^ uce less reaction than if done from a gt 

eventualb/b e,ther , case ’ the balance of j ust ]f® t0 a 
human c! ^ rest ° re< i- 5 Deliberate cnielty, wheth e0 t 
of some a amma !’ ‘ s sa i d to result in physical imp^ 1 ^ 
sufferine f > ^ r °^ )r ^ ate * n a i ater incarnation. se s 

may won /° m ^ on S en ital handicaps or cripplm® ( ^ejti 
ZloZt* W r hy fate has visited such affliction on * 

their preseiu W hlCh they are aware in their °^fthey co° ld 
behind the ZlTT' 1 *™ 8 *' ® Ut ^^ehensiv* ^ 

of thinerc tu VC1 ’ an< * 8 ain a more comprehen mst 

debt lf U y u W ° Uld s «= 'hat they are only P»V»* 
the level ofT thmg done some earlier incarnate* 

is undoubtedly C1 r USnCSS ° f !he spiri,ual se,f ’ ' prese" lly 
existing situation ° f ‘ he reaS ° nS f ° r ve l 

of I consdonsn lnVeStl8ator ca P a ble of observing at (ra c‘ 
back the We T of immortal self, and who ca^ „as 
o an entity through past incarna 
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• r\f tfip most terrible 

testified that deliberate cruelty is one repayments, 

of crimes and results in the most severe Ration 

Some of these investigators indicate i ^ ^ t0 

applies not alone to actions between Unintentional 

human treatment of the animai g aPP ear t0 eV0 ^ e 
cruelty or cnielty from necessity 0 j- rom intentional 
the drastic karmic responses that acc wor id is free from 
cruelty. It may be a long time be oie {0 t ] ie existing 

pain and suffering, but to dehbe ^ te ^ vo i ut ion of life on 
accumulation is not aiding in 

our planet. . ,j b e recognized t a 

Before leaving this point, it s ^ perp etrat e d a 
cruelty to another human being c tbe physical e • 
mental and emotional levels as we . generate m 

In fact it seems probable .ha. some: peoP,^ aod fr.eods 

suffering and anguish among mea ns. and j n 

in .his manner than by of .he-£« “ 

i» mSsiA^Sng aho«. 

not, the law of compensation ledgcn 

suitable redress. . ot her side of rea c- 

Neither should we overloo .j n „ force; wh 1 s0 me- 
since love as well as hate 18 ® * able t0 bear, »* {his type 
tions may be much more ag t0 whet t j ooa ry 

thing which binds people toge one s ev nS idera- 

of link is a help or a h ‘"^“Tor in^^'U» U! ', “ 
advancement is perhaps a - c ties, a° 0 f evolu 

tion. Both are creators of f"in ones stag ^bout 
would seem that a time m“ s ‘ 0 C „ nd by «">"*„ .he 
tion when one should not b ba s eve r b be pe r»on ^ 

desire for the results of the ac mt jj e bondaS e c iassi°’ 1 

of the seeker after liberation from » ^ H ,ndu 

self, an attitude ably set lorth ^ ^eth^g 

Bhagavad Gita. aroU p or a ° a * u t than t0 , 

The collective karma o a cb [ess tb ° oaf t to the ,‘ aS 
to which we probably § lve bapS due ‘ aP ufl derstoo 
individual karma. This is pe^ P aS * 

that it is less observable -,. ea ter th 
our personal situation* 
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individual and the better the educational level, the greater 
the opportunity to become involved with the larger units 
of society and thus participate in the collective karma of 
t e nation or group. In times past, when communication 
was limited and even in some underdeveloped countries 
to ay interest was and is centered more at the family and 
group level, and probably the collective karma was much 
less than in the Western nations of the world today with 
e worldwide contacts, communication, business problems, 
and political differences which exist. A public generally 
nrohi tene .^ a bout events on a global scale, with all the 
. ems lnv olved between nations and cultures, must be 
nhvc ,ln *n a vast am ount of collective karma, not only 
, . lca y but also emotionally and mentally. Moral and 
b y a nation becomes more and more a 
th/J-* S i lblhty of the individuals in that nation. Considering 
kind 10 Noughts and feelings, mostly of a negative 
and n W 1 arC b e ing aroused both within the nations 
todav** 3 ® °bal scale, the psychic atmosphere of the world 
of e*„r St be °/ tur bulence and charged to the point 
so mi. £ sl Y eness - It is little wonder that we are witnessing 

so much violence and turmoil. 

for e v‘lhristian scripture admonishes us to return good 
leaves*' a °^ w bil e this evokes the heart qualities, it still 
sction T tl6< ^ karmicaU y to the recipient of his meritorious 
Confu • etUrn . 8 ooc l f° r good, for evil, justice, says the 
a Dhil Clan ’u^ b * cb wou I ( I seem to be more in keeping with 
also 0so P“ical approach to life. This approach would 
Lord . , to be m ? re * n keeping with the teachings of the 
Wipers ns , a as Siven in the Bhagavad Gita , where a more 
is advised att * tuc * e towar d the results of one’s actions 

f ew « St ^ ce ma kes no difference between the many and the 
seem * be P rev i° us ly quoted Mahatma, 6 which would 
gj. ou ? ln< iicate that the integrity of a nation or a social 
that all S rif 1 3S * m Portant as one’s personal integrity, and 
often H 3 arC we i®hed in the scales of justice. But how 
the fi 1H° complete honesty and true integrity in 

e of international diplomacy, or even in the business 
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world? It would seem that individual citizens should be 
as much concerned with the honesty and integrity of their 
country as with their own personal lives, for in the end 
they have to assume accountability for both. 

The subject of group karma has some very interesting 
aspects which deserve consideration by the individual who 
is striving to live in accordance with highest understanding. 
In everyday life, how little thought is given to the karmic 
aspects of one’s group associations or of professions of 
which one makes use. Does one ever consider that in be¬ 
longing to a religion or in availing oneself ot the services 
of the medical profession, as examples, one is partaking 
to some extent in the collective karma of these groups? 
In joining a religion, do devotees ever consider their vicarious 
association with the intolerance and persecution which 
have been perpetrated by that sect? Do persons who avail 
themselves of the latest developments in medical practice 
ever stop to think of the suffering and torture that may 
have accompanied the development of those techniques? 
Probably not, but it is something deserving serious thought 
As long as minds and emotions continue to generate 
hatred, jealousy, envy, and greed, whether as individuals 
or as members of a group, so long will karmic ties be created 
and karmic debts be balanced out When will the wheel 
stop turning? Who knows? But probably not until all hu¬ 
manity has reached perfection. 
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Karma 


JntVtholOgM 1 
nil Spirit fl ”/ -i is to c ° urt 
As a law of nature, karma affects us re or defy 1 in 

traditions have long shown { sugg#* „ effects of 

disaster. Yet the esoteric tradl ° sce nd the ^ ^ process 
various ways mitigate or explo res * 

karmic law. The following set J oints . n ddh<*** 

of transcendence from a «*£ 

Dane Rudhyar speaks, othcrelamm armic M 

or duty and of the way 111 rareness- ^ ur}derS „her 

transformed through spintu ^ oV , it mtg Ch*®^ 
discusses the principle °Jf™ iliona l karmf jon , return^ a 
within the framework °f tra ce of P url f lC ? nracd ce °: Lbes 
Chappie considers the imp 0 pS in the p Q ra$ se de f ctT ine 
and detachment as traditional^ Raydo* 
that move one toward * an an d the eso ^/iz* k dit 

the relationship between kar teC fo n iques t0 . s iaut erice ^ aT1 na 
°f the chakras, and sugg es . enetg aCt iofl t0 . w hole, 
by working with the chakras a pers° na .. h t he 
desses the importance of ones P^ with * ic lin'd* 

and of consciously harmont }l0 ving 

essential steps in the process J 
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Transmutation of 
Karma into Dharma 

DANE RUDHYAR 


Everything in the universe enters the field of existence at 
the place and time to which it ‘belongs.’ It appears there 
and then because at that place and time a particular need 
exists which it can meet. 

Why can a particular human being fit the need of a 
particular family, group, or nation—and in general of 
humanity—at a particular time? Because the sum-total of 
the series of past experiences, thoughts, and actions which 
condition what is possible for this human being to ac¬ 
complish has made of him or her a potentially effective 
answer to the need. 

The newborn is conditioned by the past—ancestral, social- 
historical and/or personal-reincarnational—as the last link 
in a chain of attempts by the universe (or some may say 
by God) to successfully meet a particular cosmic need, and 
thus to perform a specific role on this planet (or any other). 
This conditioning is the newborn’s karma. But the task of 
performing this role in terms of the need of a particular 
place and time constitutes his or her dharma. Thus dharma 
and karma are the two sides of the coin of individual 
existence. Karma is constituted by what is possible for the 
newborn by virtue of a long series of past experiences, 
whether they be successes or failures. Dharma is defined 
by the precise character and need of the new existential 
situation in which birth occurred. This dharma requires 
a human being whose particular karma makes it possible 
for him or her to perform the dharma. 
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In terms of karma, the performance of the new dharma 
is, however, only possible. The performer may be so deeply 
and irrevocably conditioned by a past series of at least 
relative failures that these have created an irreversible 
momentum. The child and growing youth may have been 
born in so difficult an environment or with such a handi¬ 
capped1 body that the effort needed to effectually decondition 
lmse or herself and perform the necessary act of total 
severance from the birth-surroundings is too difficult. All 
• ^ V ' n 8’ at least for the vanguard of human beings 
waay, is; a constant warfare between the pull of an often 

pWtc^f 122 !* 011 wbat one * s born to perform and the 
rr . .°. a on 8 ser ies of past 'sins’ of omission as well as 
minH !| SS1< ui* inertia of the past (karma) makes the 
and ti- na u C t0 Clearl y see tbe new Possibilities for action 
contain ( dba f ma ) which the birth-situation actually 

sarv thf* • C s i 5ec * a ^ character of this dharma made neces- 
may h CX1Stence of a particular karmic situation. Karma 
life but e , meant a ser ious illness in youth or polio in mid- 
may havp k SC se f m i n % handicaps to further achievements 
dividual nK. een * n ^ s P ensa hle for the maturing of the in¬ 
mental ar ® e< **be performance of a dharma requiring 

“epenVm w T ra,i0n ° r ' he exercise of a 

and gives ^/ epeat ’ conditions. It sets limits to possibilities 
is what is ^ - 3 P art i cu l ar character; but that character 
Conditioning ^ f ° r the P erformance of the dharma. 
°f being a m k S n0t mean P red etermination. The fact 
indicates 0n i em u* °^ 2 m * nor ity group in a city tenement 
not determin ^ ^ at l be human being starts from. It does 
or through a W . ber the person will be a heroin peddler, 
immediately SC ? eS ° f bareIy recognizable opportunities 
Both nosQi'kir?- e USe a political or business leader, 
strictly from th ^ 3re tb ® re ' we 1°°^ at the situation 
developing e Point of view of the human being gradually 

chological and QT ■ extremeI y difficult biological, psy- 
at work. Ancinnt SO , Cla condit i°ns, we can only see karma 
of themselvp* n causes have produced new effects which 
'dl automatically seek to reproduce similar 
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causes whose power normally will increase at each repeti¬ 
tion. But is this the only way to consider any human situation, 
and in general the sequence of events and activities repre¬ 
senting the warp and woof of a universe? Is strict causality 
the only way of interpreting the immensely complex related¬ 
ness of everything to everything? 

Causality, as understood by the intellectual and rational 
mind, refers only to what recently has been called‘horizontal’ 
relationships—relationships between entities operating at 
essentially the same level. If we believe in a strictly in¬ 
dividualistic kind of ‘reincarnation' according to which 
one personality succeeds another, the latter inevitably and 
automatically inheriting the karma of success and/or failure 
left by the former at death—and the old Hindu would say 
condensed in “the last thought before death”—we picture 
in our mind the relationship between the two persons as a 
strictly horizontal relation. The Mosaic law, “An eye for an 
eye,” etc., refers to the horizontal relationship between 
two persons operating at the same physical level of existence. 
At this level, an action is followed by a reaction in the 
opposite direction. This is the principle of mechanical 
action-reaction, however formulated. It is the law of the 
Newtonian physics. 

If we interpret the world strictly and exclusively in terms 
of horizontal relationships, we are logically compelled 
to accept the concept of absolute determinism. It has. there¬ 
fore been said that if all the causes operating in the past 
were known, their effects and the future effects of these 
acting as causes could also be totally known. The chain 
of karma would be unbreakable. If it can be broken, trans¬ 
formed, and perhaps altogether dissolved, there must be a 
transcendent power able not only to observe and under¬ 
stand the nature of the series of causes and effects, but 
also to affect it—thus to intervene in the process. To inter¬ 
vene means to act from an at least symbolically ‘higher’ 
level. Such an action implies a non-karmic relation. This 
relation is ‘vertical,’ not horizontal. 

In the Christian concept of a divine intervention in 
human affairs, God sent His Son to redeem a mankind 
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seemingly hopelessly entangled in its not only collective 
but generic chain of karma (since the original sin). 

A vertical relationship between God and mankind-as-a- 
whole is implied. A similar type of relationship is postulated 
in the Bhagavad Gita when Krishna states that whenever 
man ind reaches a state of spiritual darkness and ignorance 
e reappears among men to restore the dharma obscured 
y the maya of horizontal (social and interpersonal) rela- 
lonship. In Mahayana Buddhism, Gautama, having reached 
it tn S K Premely transcen dent state of Nirvana, returns from 
is fniin ln8 . S ? me ° f ' tS light 10 humanity; and his example 
rebirth WCt r man y Boddhisattvas who accept ceaseless 

rebirths out 0 f sublime compassion for mankind. . 

The HinH mPaSS1 ° n * S essent ially a vertical relationship- 
considered aS ? et * c retUr ned from Nirvana should not c 
SM St , nct,y making, a ‘human’ being, even if * 
he relates appeara nce remained that of Gautama. As 

'rlZZz°r moK ,o h " ma " hcii ^ s in a rt* 

not merelv t y ’ acts as an ‘agent’ ot a ‘Reality 
realm of List"^^"^ ° Ur human and P h y sical plane ^ 
^compasses it wholl^^ Ut ' 3nd this is the essent,al P °‘ 

has become e ino that - the Universe is a ‘hierarchy of systems 
mentality. I can^th 08 ^ acceptabIe to th e modern sCien |j ng 
in such a hie™ u C > pr ‘ nc iple of organization opera 
of view, existen ^ ^ holarchy.’ From this holarchic p° . 
organized system in terms of wholes—in ter t" S . cb 

ar e all lesser wh i °f. act i v ity and consciousness w 

time greater whd ^ w ‘ tb i n greater wholes and at the sa 
At the p?ysic a h r ! S encom passing a myriad of lesser u»£ 
molecules, cells i,v We See . the holarchic series: a 
galaxies, etc Each m8 0rganisms ’ planets, solar sys 

of the preceding cwT ^ indudes 3 mydad ° f 

in a still more in i and ls ltse lf one of many comp f 

containment—the° ClaSS ’ Such a hierarchy lS v,°long s 

to the lower-nnw lgher class contains all that belong 
racy) one of rank h/"? 6 Army 0r g° vernmental ^orders 

to the lower, both levels W n h f Ch ’ While the higher f^nerson* 

that are equally human^ COmmand are occupied by P 
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, • -tnrp every whole can ’ 
According to such a holarchic pi * r atelv relate itself 
and at times must, consciously and t 1 e „ rea ter whole 
to both the lesser wholes it contains an _ Such inter- 
in which it ‘lives, moves and has its lesser units 

relatedness between a greater who e a j\ - ona i operation, 
it contains is evident at the leve o j ts mem bers. 

The State passes laws that constant \ |j t h e nationa 
and it also fosters and maintains w a 0 f life. Con 

spirit and an official type of culture tr j^ u tes positive y 
versely, each member of the s °c ,ety d gr0 wth or decay '■ 
or negatively to the society’s welfare thus ii n ks a s,ng 

A holarchic relation of containm n ation and cu ’ 

person lo his or her family, social c ■ rc hical se 
and lo mankind-as-a-whole. Such wh at 1 «'! 
operates fundamentally at the leve m ost ins ^ 

psychism. This collective psychism ; fa ctors, but it f 
deeply rooted in biological or g e ” operates in e j^at 
scends the strictly physical levs ‘ t j on al att ' tU , e xtenf 
collective feelings and men.al-em 0 ^ a ,arg= 
are taken for granted and thereto a „d 

compulsive. this collective^ ooS ible 

When a person emerges ^ r01 orn ouS- an ^ jiifli se ^ 
becomes a truly self-reliant, au to day P ' n . ad been 

‘individual,’ he (or she) nl0St . power that ych ism: 
u nder the control of the struc c0 llecti boH 2 ® 

needed for such an emergence * t j, e state sC nt. | 

f* Cgo. This is a stale that'„f 

b y the Great War between th of life- T b ge n^ 

essentially ‘open’ and ‘close heca use tbe ho ie and ca 
e go can be considered closed ** wbj^tr 
resists vertical relationship W1 . ipS it can nC jizen ient ' ce pt 
ntostly for horizontal re * atl ? t a nd ag ^ n2 ness t0 1 on e 
ensure its own security, com ’ ^ a %vil 1 g j- wh‘ c 
open way is, by contrast P eI 7 a ate r wb ° proad 1 ^ see ms 
yertical relationship with th g pvo app tr ugg le n3 tes 

! s a part. The battle between the^^ bit *f * res0 « 

ls inherently tragic and at 1 deeP eSt se lf a °.:piila te 
^t worth pursuing- But he asSl n> 

0 the power of the °P en . t0 rece * 

Wh °se psyche-mind is able 
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the truth Krishna presents to him before the battle begins. 

Krishna may be seen for an illumined yet frightening 
instant as the centralized and all-encompassing Will an 
Form of the universal Whole; but in less exalted moments 
he is more simply the revealer of dharma. He reveals to 
Arjuna what this troubled individual had been born for-- thus 
his place and function in the greater whole, humanity, 
was Arjuna s karma to be born in a situation of constant 
feudal warfare; but this birth made it possible for him to 
perform a particular dharma as an important factor in t e 
victopr of the open way of consciousness and activity. 
W !?, Was a ^ so way of emergence from a confusin^ 
medley of metaphysical systems, the way of spiritual in* 
ivi ua ization. Spiritual individualization: because it vu 
6 P roc L e f °f becoming an autonomous, self-reliant, an 
>°T e ‘ nc itvidual in terms of what India and human 1 

n , W ° .'"***« t}ie time - Krishna revealed what ^ 

m , ^ aS ’ ^ Ut Krishna should be understood as simp V 
fo ‘ a ( h0r 8 lvin 8 a concrete form to the active and tran 
format, ve relationship of humanity to a particular man. 

its^tcmJ atar ’-i aS . an a 6 ent ’ of humanity and an answer Q f 

the Greater'whok h e ‘ aPh ° r revealing . the . po f ' s »'uatio» 

exDre«inn h ° e ’ humani ty. intervening in a si 
This interv ?• temporar y triumph of karma over d , & 
particular L ntl0n has nevertheless to be focused tfir0 .^ sse r 
whole lhh m u an ‘ndividual. This individual is a '«» js 
the lesser ' r 'i e greater whole of humanity- He or 
impact of th ° C ^ at cou ^ most effectively resonate ^ 
oHh 't7 e ' ali0n from the S reater whole-the reve 

A great Ip h SnC * ^ ow essen tially t0 meet li ' „tar 
the nation m . er able to "tove people acts as an »v»» r 
terms of a 1“ 8aVe him °r her birth. He (or she) 

structiveortransfo 8 ' ‘° Which he seekS ‘° g 'Idit'O ned 

by the karma of laZT* T ™' The aC , U ° n a.he 
a Person bom i„ 

environmental cirenm** . sia . • u -«v wom d a 

leader was born and^d,?"?!. lnt ° * u or her ^ 
na educated represent his or n 
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• f *Vip nation revealing 
But his or her dharma is the voice o ^ii-th provided 

to him or her the need to which his or ^ an effective 
the necessary requirements making .P°^ S _ oten tial answer; 
answer. It is nevertheless, I repeat, on > ^ ma y eve n 

for the 'called upon’ leader may ai • arouses to en- 

refuse to hear the voice or allow t e filled with 

gender doubts of its authenticity. r ationaliz at *° nS 

karmic inertia may initially fasten, jn£ j a lesser l°y a ^ 
to escape the dharma, as did Arjuna s c0 nsciousness o 
may be used by the karma-cond.uoned 

invalidate the intuitive, yet still ,n1 , - s . A poig nan . 1 ^r the 
of what one’s 'truth of being (dharm the basis o 

of incapacity may arise justifying t me, when s0 
karmic load one has to bear. j s 

better persons must be availab e. j conditio” 

They may no. be available. ques ,ion 

never of itself good or bad for a a creative P s >, ch ' a e rep lied, 
use it. A well-known and hlg f / inp paranoi^ n0 ia 
once accused by a colleague o use d thi ntr ibu- 

Of course, I am 1 paranoid. But I ke a basic 

l o give power to my determina k fi n D- R° na tion al 
tion to psychotherapy.” Wou a time of seV jy of b ‘ s 
been the leader he proved to be, pte d the trag a dic able 
and world crisis, if he had ^..^r and a « 
illness as a means to develop VV1 

sense of destiny? t ran smUt p^st, 

The key to the spiritual Hf e !f ability to f uture *^,f 

of karma into dharma. It is ^ 

f s Franklin Roosevelt said, o eSt and 0 f a Gre3 w 

noble’ future. Nobility, m 1 t he P ur ^° a tion ° f a c0 n- 
the word, is the capacity to e xten ° flZ t o b ?^ 0 f 

Whole-in-the-making; that is, whose r hyth 

archetypal system of organic of ding t0 pe r- 

oretely manifested has conlC 0 i u tion. , e or she ‘ erS om 
social, planetary, or cosmic th a he is a P live a 

The truly noble person is a * H e o s f0 » 

forming a part in a historica tra nsp erS 

Vet the noble performance 
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transpersonal life is to live as a person in terms of the inner 
directives of a Greater Whole of which one intuitively (or 
perhaps clearly and objectively), knows oneself to be-" 
potentially and one wills oneself to become fully 311 
effectively a self-dedicated agent. Such a noble life, whic 
is also an essentially heroic life, is the life of dharma. 
The individual who lives it is the true ‘Aryan, because t e 
Sanskrit term Ayra means 'noble.' It denotes the capacity 
to make any karmic conditioning serve a creative function, 
and here to create simply means to allow the pull towar 
the future to overcome the inertia of the past. 
t l 8 ^ as P r °duced the lesser whole; but the f utu ’ 
n * i V? 16 t0 tbe fulfillment of the historical need-- 
" , Cd °[ the moment, at any level of existence-is nothing 
„ , £r 1 an tbe working out of the process of exteriorizati 

tn <h°v C r retizati0n °f 3 new potentiality of being inhe** 
lesser 1" f nd function °f ^e greater whole to which 
to the r ° e . 1S able t0 effectively relate itself accor 
At ltni ! allons °f his or her birth-conditioning. he . 

type_thaf 1 ^ 6 ' ^ Uture ls ' in a sense, present as an ar j 

inonewav 1S ’ 3S 3 P otent iality which, sooner or later. e£ j, 
but (exr ^t° F anot h er . w iH be actualized. It will be rea .jj 

a«„ Uz TaS°* bably in r£lativdy rare C0SCS) mall* d 

is not 'He ’ ° W and when it will be perfectly actua 

thus in ter m,n r d; U Cannot be determined existential 

the war between 3nd P articular d ° erS tive po^ f 

of dharma H mertla ofka ™a and the creative P ^ 

any oneL n0t have an inevitable result msof^ 
There willVe°f!ri 0r collecti vity of persons is cone ^ flf 
success can Hp as wel1 as success; but n °/ a ce 
dudes both—an 8 | s< ? lute - for thc very fact of ex,slc f 0 [ ,e 

Person sooner oh , the ' r COnflict ' And the ! “' l succe sS 

of another persoi ^ PaveS ,he way for lhe the t ** 

of talcing the ni W ^° ls tIlen ’ as •* were ’ offered 0 r h ef 

dharmaefftfX 6 ° fWh ° eVer Med “ perf ° rm 
expe h rien C ced n as a b da W n en dharma a " d ‘“T"/dan* % 

dynamic will and i m rather than a war ' 

ana imagination of the dancer co 
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• • Th, dancer also uses gravita- 

struggles against gravitation. The 0 f the joyous or 

tion as well as the floor to define «- q acce pt defeat 
tragic battle. To collapse on the oor 0 f f a il and re- 
by gravitation. To play with the f a :r: e when the dancer 
covery is to train for the great per o . oerap her who. m 
will accept direction by the divine c t he needs o 

turn, will have imagined a scenario 
the Greater Whole, humanity'. tb e principle a 

Existence is relatedness. But to [Q give o 

relationship to its ‘horizontal man . . an( j intellect 11 ® 
the concept of causality' a strict > 0 vj e wton's niechani 
binding character. It is to accep Ne* through the 
view of the universe—the view 1 ® - n j a n world o ^ 
19th century—and to ignore the . senber gs P^^ted- 
tivity and space-curvature, an , 0 f activity an .f t he 

indeterminacy. If we isolate one t0 a cause. Q 0 d 

ness we can indeed refer ever> . ^ j s uS inevita bl y mp re* 

effect of preceding causes. This ^ sU ch is » fl . f 0 r 

that has to be the First Caus , j n telligi b * e n( j-eff eCt 
hensible because there can be 0 f cause- ^ se lf- 

an original Act setting the ini inl w j (b t he ur j u m 

into operation. Thus we are * aC ^ ^credoV 110 
defeating statement of St. Augus tbc coiU' 

~~I believe because it is absur • g driven jj e f tha 
“Because!" Our minds seem the deep*! * alsoJ* 
Pulsion to postulate a cause are d feel‘ nS 

controls the essence of our 1%1 en( jence u P°)}: v iduai s W te 
OUr seemingly inescapable dep iqU e ,n ,jy sep ar ® t 
c °ncept that we are separate andj ^ e quaW ce p. 
? an only relate to other ex the jsJeW ^ pU sh 
'ndividual entities. Again, this . fl ter ms q{ sepa r 
of motion, a motion interp r ® a nd reaC 1 . t jon 

Pull, of the mechanical acti tbe rea llZ ef y 

of matter. u . centum a nd ^ j 1° 

W e have come at last, in th ‘ nyt hing else ’ is relat ten ce, 
tha t nothing is separate fr ° m J a croco sin ‘ ’ t of eX ‘ y the 
conceivable^ entity, micro- or «£ c ba stc aC n0 t 
eVer Y other entity at all l eve s. a gine* 
at any level our minds can *■» 
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interrelatedness, but the interpenetration of all there is. 

Realizing this, if we still use the term ‘karma we are 
compelled to identify its ultimate cosmic meaning 
that of such an interrelatedness and interpenetration. • ; 

Blavatsky stated that the keyword of the ‘fourth dimension^ 

** W h 1C n Porrpc f \f\ c t /a ♦ «t« a\ m 1 f 


lavatsky stated that the keyword of the ‘fourth dimen. 
■which corresponds to the traditional fourth level or sta 
of consciousness, turiya —is indeed ‘interpenetration, 
that level, effects act upon causes, just as the future a ‘ 
upon the past, and Greater Wholes act upon lesser wb °. ? ea 
Every system of spiritual philosophy accepts the 1 
that the Divine intervenes in the human. God sen Viim. 
grace to those who believe in and pray or sacrifice to 
oddhisattvas bestow their blessings and spiritual gui a . 
upon the aspiring and ‘noble’ section of humanity- 
men give their baraka to their disciples. Even the g 
Medieval mystic, Meister Eckart, said that God needs & ^ 
as much as man needs God. The future needs the p< ^j a - 
*• er /° ave something to overcome and a concrete 0 t0 

h ” fUr c . reatlvit y- The past needs the future in ° r jy 

come the present; and the present has meaning 

lhe interplay between past and future. . 0 f 
multiH - *- S P° ss ihle because all there is is a net ^ icU lar 
level '? Qnsional relationships. But, at any P aT fin ds 
itselflim nCC ’ the infinite potentiality of bein8 fbe ing 
riven by the mere fact of:being defined-i^ <>'* U y 

understrJw? rtlCUlar . form and rh y thm - Karma, aS ist jng 
at the lev* 1 ’ *r tbe bm i tat ion imposed upon beings 

have .iTpl: r. p h resent hu m a P ni V -,he leve, J 

cosmir cboice between alternatives. ” all 

«m”s Th ° f View ' a " 'choices' are being made 

Such are interrelated and interdependent. rt jcul ar 

human b P ‘ , ment . does not mean that f ° r 3 P nsn^f 
the individ^r cb °i ces are equally valid. What co b irn 
ot her cerf^ ’T ° f a human being is the fact that. 

—while nthp C oices ar e constructive—thus fu tura eS sive- 
In a world r S are inherently destructive or 0 f o e _ 

potentialities°of C betar to m0 J i0n and aC,Ua wa^tbe ^ 

is «o regress. ^ 
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the future. It is to accept the repetitive ’ ^ j s to succumb 

as inevitable or too powerful |° 0 st had produce 

to karma, instead of using w 13 . 0 f investing t IS 

as a Hoor against which to re ’ en dering meaning- 
rebounding with a creative, fu 
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nf'v2 ,e °^ e ' V ^ 10 bave given serious thought to the subject 

fliemTf WO r' d dCny that h is one of lhe nlOSt C ° mP , nf 
all th P S proro “ nd ' a nd probably the least understood 

anv off" urdversa l principles. To attempt to touch upo 

the extrp S m °T re SUbt,e as P ects may seem presumptuous 

from a Ch^ part * cu * ar ' a s one approaches the su J 
an imnassp 1S f lan back 8 roun d, one may seem to be invi 
juxtanositi ' 0r S00ner 0r later one is confronted wit 1 
with U S I 0 ” ° f karma a * a n immutable law and g*£ 
operate inde^ mysterious dynamics which seem 

In h? Pendent, yoflaw. 

be said to^ha^ 3 ^’'^ 0 * 11 karma ancl grace may, in a s< j 0 eX - 

Perienceable. This"’ that iS ’ they are ex P erienc . ed Neither 

can be dem'pH seer ns undeniable fact, so that 
untruth; at thp ° ^ ee l instinctively that fact can ?° 0 th- 

11 says,’in effect™! 1 can never be the ^r^tru^’’ 

Dare one exnin ’ , am botb hiding and revealing j e d 
in the action^? What is hidden beneath what is reveal 

The «r”„ lra,a and grace? „ see „> 

to be drawing lin'e" 8 ^ ‘ heSe two words togcthC , r "’lie 
letter, literal intemr 7 . an lrres °l va ble conflict. In tb ^ oC esS 

grinding on and^ 61 ?! 011 of karma as a mechanica P 0 f 

tracks, there can hp n lke 3 ,ocom otive on a singly P 

wishful, unrealisti c n °- SUC ^ tb * n § as grace. In tbe sen 1 se d bV 

a jealous and Zticl °i « lace as a fa ™ r d ££? ^ 

profession of belief l- °^‘ to ga ' ned 

oeiiel, karma is a concept to be 
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st search for truth 

vehemently. Yet in any real and earn ^ begin with 
there can be no conflict, for searc conditioned attitude 
rejection; they do not begin wit a t0 S ce what they 

at all. but only with eyes and mmd open to 

may find. .. n r karma? What is 

What is the nature of the rea 1 w ^ at j s the natur ^- 
nature of the reality of grace. t bey two sides of a ^ ’ 

the relationship between them. j st jc to each o • 

or are ,hey totally foreign and Ijjj 

H. P. Blavatsky calls karma th aJ , he A bsoW ^ 
the World of Being." 1 It has ee a§ ma nife statl0 £ 0 f as 
in the process of manifestation a . { It is sp°' ,.jj a ble. 
to restore the harmony of the Absolut ^ ^ modl fiaO 
impersonal, inexorable, imrnuta aua tion. , t “the 
It has been called a “mathemalical^^ glared ^ athe . 

Sir James Jeans, the Brit'S ' jgne d by a P are less 
universe appears to have bee uj c h nature o m otio n 
matician" 2 and that"... th« !<■« » h ‘‘ e obeys .»*, M ue. 
suggestive of those which a Qbe y S in wr 0 f e lectro nS 
than of those which a mUSlC1 t -phe ni otion f j oC om ot ^ 
or a poet in composing a s ° n n r the p 31 ^.? In ot ^ e 
and atoms do not resemble t os . fl a cotd 10 ‘ a tic; 
so much as those of the a* 1 gr t han 3 for ever 
words, they seem volitiona they ^ oU siy. 

are dependable and observably ^ my* t o 
Potential of creative inn0 fusio n; rath er ‘ e . Su^ s ‘( 0 
innovation never creates c0 ” j n g of th e t a0 sfofl® e 
logically out of the inner m become ntheS is- ^ 
as are no longer a P pr ° P vpr . e xp 3ndin ,Lrt Eia^haviot 
that which is useful to an e years. Al ato nn c be w hich 
In his book Out of My ^ctabilW 1 vea the f ’ l( \ is irU' 
m ents on the element of unp h j n k of the s ah« ad f 0ll te<i 
and adds: “One need only' f a at« 

case accurate prediction eV ^ubts th 3 ^ do var iety 

Possible. Nevertheless, no ° 0ccU rrenc eS use of ^ c 
^th a causal connection. jj C tion b y lac 

beyond the reach of exac P ^ eca use 0 
of factors in operation, n° 

In nature.” 4 
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In other words, the creative innovations of nature do not 
mean breaches of law. They simply mean that the law has 
so many variables within it that no one can claim to have 
final and conclusive knowledge of all its workings. 

o we have a concept of a great mathematician whose 
nature is law, but with untold reserves df ways in which 
the law may work out. Even here on our mundane plane 
o operations, with our limited intellects, it is a commonly 
i°^ n mathematical principle that when we change the 
rpc 3 ) 1 * 00 * * be ^ments within an equation, we change the 
rpcnif S S Ver ^ s * m Pl e examples, we can add and get one 
, ’ We can subtract, multiply, divide, square a number 

square*" 7 the pr0cess t0 the nth power; we can eXtraCt 
some root, cube root, and so on; or we may introduce 

get diffeT ement int0 the equation. In all these ways we 
to math* reSUltS ' The ec l ua tion must work out according 
the relafi- u Cal laW ’ but the elements introduced and 
determine th * PS wb * cb those elements arc arrange 
results will be n T atUre of the equation itself and what t 
equation to a 1 1S known also that the solution t0 a . y 
the problem it 7 5^ athernat ical problem, always lies wit n 
ourselves unahf 6 / never outside, although we may 1 
looking some pf l ° S °* ve a Problem because we are ov 

Surdy the WC are not seein 8 il whole ‘ nts 

of life affect earh 3 1 u I1Shlps betw een the myriad elem® 
in any experienr °* her 3nd tbe end resu l ts in any situa ! he - 
matical equatio e ’iL St as the elements within a ma 
it would be stao The laW itself makes no exception- 
a11 the element, f nngly brash to sa y that we know 

ca n happen with**^ °u tbat We can Predict everything t 

since no shuafon ‘ he 0perati °n of the law, particular 
Although there ; c ’ u° ex P er ience, is ever exactly dupl lC 

many variables, th a b Ut ° ne LaW ’ h has so many ^Tatio* 

and at times we m seem s to be many laws in oper 
because it is operati 3y n ° l eVen be able to discern law a - on . 

So it would seem a lh leVelfarbeyondourC ° mpreh tion ° { 
karma hardly exni tbat tbe mechanical explanat , 

inadequate, and holds b taki "e place ' 11 

no key to growth and understa 
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. , n j cearch no deeper, 
if we use it merely as an explanation ^ those elements 
in ourselves or in nature, for causes' - 0 t ruenature, 
which will make the problem and thus re\ ^ unt j 0 ubtedly 
As karma operates in our own 1 ' es ' oas t. But, again- 
the law through which we inherit our ow profound. 

there is a hint of something deeper an me aning °* 
The universe turns as one (which is ^ ne element. Out 
the word “universe") and we all live * g V ery part ® 
°f this emerges the principle of re a jnoment. i® 

the universe must therefore be ^P*’ -r^is happ e ® s ’ 1 
harmony with its own integral ba a ' , but at hig 
is suggested, not only at the physica ^ uS \ve nug 
energy levels which are inconceiva P e ^ a ^ -m 

think of it as a “making pe rfect invincible diyi®e ^ 
rn ° re descriptive term would be away {to g 

to perfection eternally in action. or of s ° m r p eC t 

idea of something static and m0tl , seeI1 i to be ,. nC ity. 
wholly mechanical. Rather it ' v0 . i anC e, i® slI ° U : c Will- 
J^ythm and perfect harmony, o f , aS the <• t he 

The will to perfection is conceive e quilib flU , s pace- 
a ®d its operation in maintaining j n time a 
Universe is, one might say, stretch^ ic kau® a ; , ene rgy 
T his might be termed universal or . g a ic WiU- 

_ As this applies to the indivi u ’ - r0 in th e - c ba lafl ce 

? lnc °nceivable power which e ___j n rhyth p i e asa®l 

| s one with it and is—at every m01 ^ (pieasa® 1 ° r frag® 160 ’ 
ut the level of the Self. Disturbance (P where * tul ban* 
ake Place in the outer circums^n ofthese d gt Id 

e Personality, is focused. The 1 “ab s ° r te g f ity *i e . 

18 felt—or perhaps a better term » n® t 

g ausa l level.* But here it does ate a nd * an <J pet 
^ u ilibrium because all is in \ . „ is bal® n6 j s a P er f fC es 
ent is missing, so that every takeS pl aC tr ipetal n 
x every moment. Perhaps wha gn d ce® 1 th e ^ 
^ 0r dinat e d operation of centr^ ndan e 1^’n bec®*° 
every level of energy. At t . ,. ta kes 
slowed down so that, to us, E P 

1 of th e s ° ul ° f 

Cau sal level" here refers to the level 
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our world experience. At the causal level it is instantaneous. 

Events as cause and effect in space and time, then, must 
be worked out in the personality. And while the personality 
cannot escape its responsibility, it would seem that the Ego 
is the primary “mover.'' One might even go so far as to 
suggest the possibility that the Ego initiates the events, 
that is, it uses the law as a tool for its own growth, for it 
can develop its powers only through learning to deal with 
circumstances at the’ outpost of consciousness which we 
call the personality. 

A concept emerging in depth psychology seems to relate 
to this possibility. Dr. Edward C. Whitmont comments 
that it has been customary in his profession to assume 
that traumatic experiences which might be avoided under 
ideal circumstances are responsible for the later develop¬ 
ment of neuroses or psychoses. He suggests that it may be 
of value to examine this assumption, and he advances 
the theory that these often unhappy experiences “may 
perhaps be seen as essential landmarks in the actualization 
of a pattern of wholeness. They may be understood as the 
suffering of the soul' which is needed to engender present 
and future psychological advance. ... In following the de¬ 
velopment of past events into future consequences, we 
might discover a meaning beyond mere cause and effect 
in the way the past comes to view when regarded as the 
first stage and necessary setting for present and future 
unfoldment." It may be seen, he says, “not just as accident 
or misfortune, but as a destined emotional impasse essential 
for the actualization of our own particular pattern of 
wholeness.” 5 

. ^ raw i n g a parallel with the development of the action 
“fusing the concept of Greek tragedy as a “mirror 
of the soul —Dr. Whitmont points out that the sequence 
of events^on the stage works out as cause and effect, but 
he adds: . . . while it is true that the staging of the tragic 
or joyful situation in act two seems to be caused by the 
right or wrong’ action which preceded it in act one, it is 
equally true that this effect of causation is deliberate or 
destined. Act one has set the scene and built up its 
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consequences or ‘effects' in order to reveal the intent or 
plot of the drama as it unfolds later in actuality.... Although 
we may understand the play (as) the sequence of cause 
and effect, unless we are also able to comprehend the 
dramatic intent or the destined meaning behind the causal 
sequence, we will not be moved by the inner logic of its 

timing_" 6 He is making the point that there is an “archetypal 

destiny" for each individual which is known to the Self 
and that, while cause and effect are necessary to the out¬ 
working of this destiny, the real impulse comes from a much 
deeper level. This is not determinism, nor does it absolve 
the personality from its responsibility; it does not preclude 
the concept of free will. It is the “meaning" of the drama 
that is destined and must, in some act, be fulfilled. The 
Ego is indeed the true Actor and the personality is the role 
through which he deals with the effects of his self-initiated 
causes. But the Actor becomes the role, else it is empty of 
meaning; it is an extension of himself onto the stage of 
life. The personality may choose whether to accept this 
fact and thus move toward the fulfillment of the meaning, 
or whether to delay that fulfillment by refusing to acknowl¬ 
edge the true nature of the drama. 

All this carries the clear implication that what happens 
to us happens by the secret will of our own innermost being. 
For the Ego is not separate from the Self (using the word 
in the theosophical sense); it is indeed that aspect of the 
Self through which action must take place. In the earlier 
stages of evolution, this is perhaps a feeble and even fumbling 
process. But as the Ego develops its capacities and becomes 
more facile in using them, it comes more and more to direct 
the process and even to pose for itself greater challenges 
out of the inexhaustible storehouse of past experience. 

Thus, we are always in the process of creating our own 
drama, our own world action, from within. This creation, 
which in its outer aspect becomes cause and effect in con 
tinual adjustment to the interrelation or interaction between 
the personality and its environment, is what we ordinarily 
think of as karma. And because, as personalities, we are 
mostly unaware that, as Egos, we have brought it all about, 
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even the causes seem to impinge on us from the outside. 
But surely these can no more be outside ourselves than 
we can be outside our own hearts and minds. The causes 
are within us, and so long as they remain they must con¬ 
tinually create effects. 

Once a disturbance has taken place, it may take time 
or the balance, the harmony, to be achieved in the outer 
circumstances. We may even have to wait for act three or 
even ater (here for the moment considering acts as suc- 
ou S rk ,nCarnati0nS) be *" ore the event in act one finds its 
But t°o r S P ersona lities we experience sequentially, 

irreleva the conce P ts of time and space must be 

our live 0 h tbe t m P u lse from the Self comes into 

time a^d t** 60 ’ ** Seems ^ rom our P°i nt of view to come in 
in the ” Space / But what we experience as adjustment 
is alreadv rS ° n f llty iS part the archet yP a l “plot,” which 
been aml? er ect ’ whole, at the causal level; it has never 
tL Self '" 8 but perfccl “ d whole, 
causality b ^ . Subject to the work ing out of personal 
though na 60 !! 156 il * S not sub J ect to the personality, al- 

' v hitmont’sh ° XiCalIy ~' t0 take some libert y with Dr 

the underlvi yp ° thesis —the acting-out on the stage and 
elusive but ° g tbeme oP the drama “are not mutually ex- 
other.’’ 7 B utt ^°™ p l ement ary and mutually in need of each 
karma cannot e lfw harmony, integrity, perfection. Personal 
may operate • affect it, however rigidly and inflexibly it 
Perience. It h ln , tbe s P a ce-time world of our everyday ex- 
re mains the ^ been P 0 ‘ nte£ l out that just as the sky’s nature 
across it, So t f an l e however black the clouds which pass 
thoughts, emof SeI ^ S purity ‘ s undisturbed by the human 
Projection, t h e 10ns> an d passions which move within its 
manner it ^ P ers °nality—although in some mysterious 
us the meanin CendS * nto tbe depths with us and teaches 
member that g °* beav enly agony. But we have to re- 
itself when jt’ S g Ven * n this, the Self is still experiencing 
it manifests. tbe m y r iad personal lives through which 
perfection. This • Slnce it is perfection, it experiences only 

purer eyes than t '? poet ically expressed in the words, “Of 

0 oehold evil.” Unfortunately, such concepts 
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are too subtle for the blundering uses ot language. We 
are consantly faced with the fact that words are indeed, 
as someone has called them, the broken wreckage of the 
reality of thought. 

Quite tentatively, then, and at the risk of being misunder¬ 
stood, it might be said that the Self “cares" beyond measure 
what happens to the personality, but because it is love in 
the ultimate it is not “concerned.” Worry is a vice whic 
belongs exclusively to the personality, in which love is 
incomplete and which is therefore insecure. 

In this view, presumably, everything is “right, and when 
we see that which we regard as wrong or evil and attempt 
to remedy it, that is a part of the rightness. In this view, 
too, life has a kind of “built-in” integrity and immortality. 
Everything has an inner balance and truth and harmony, 
everything, in its true nature, reflects that perfect equilibrium 
at the core of all creation. 

It seems possible, then, that this built-in integrity an 
immortality can be equated with the element of redemption 
which has received so much emphasis in the Christian 
religion and without which, perhaps, no resolution o 
karma is possible. Redemption, in this view, is not to e 
thought of as coming about through the sacrifice of Go 
in the person of one son, but mystically through the Logoic 
sacrifice on the cross of matter, redeeming matter (which 
seems to resist but in reality is ever “seeking” to be redeemed), 
the process repeated endlessly, down to the lowliest cells 
and atoms of our bodies. 

The symbol of the cross is of course a universal one, 
far antedating the Christian era. We find the conception 
that at the “beginning of time”—that is, of manifestation 
the Logos impressed Itself upon creation in the form of a 
cross, the pattern of all manifestation, repeated at every 
level. Therefore the symbol implies, if we look deeply enough, 
that our efforts are divine efforts unrecognized. Or, perhaps 
more accurately, the cross is a symbol of the mutual sacrifice 
of spirit and matter in becoming one. It is not, in its pro¬ 
founder meaning, a symbol of death, even death as sacrifice, 
but of the union of opposites—God and humanity in mutual 
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and simultaneous self-surrender. In every kind of cross 
known there is a point at which the perpendicular and 
horizontal shafts become indistinguishable—where they 
are not opposites at all, each being completely “lost” in 
the other. This point is at the very heart of the cross. It is 
wh.at makes the symbol a cross and not some other figure. 
It is what makes the cross a triumph and not a disaster. It 
is the pattern throughout life, and it is the inner secret of 
re emption. Because of it, grace is a reality. 

Tace, then, is not something that comes “unearned"; 

w tlT ^ earn mg something quite different from what 

of u- • * S ^ * S P er ^ a P s not earning at all in the sense 

q ac - eVln ® so [ ne reward as a result of conscious effort. 

wherT ,l f Ul ?P rec ^ cta bl e ; it cannot be commanded; it operates 

seem d Wd and as lt w *ii an d often in ways which may 
seem strange to us. 

sold by 6 u . ibl i cal story of Joseph, the beloved son who was 
is a curir. 1S Jea ^ ous brothers into slavery in Egypt, there 
betrayal it statement - It will be recalled that, after his 
to that ofth 6 ^” FOSe ^ rom his bumble status as a slave 
to Pharoab f. most Powerful man in Egypt, second only 
dream and t lmse1 ^ was a ble to interpret Pharoah’s 
long famine ° coun try from starvation during the 

came to Eevt f v * s * ted the I an d- When Joseph’s brothers 
to them his id be ^P’ an d w ben he finally made known 
they thought *^ e y were profoundly afraid, for now, 

Joseph reassur h ^ ould rev enge himself upon them. But 
me; but God m • m and a dded, “Ye thought evil against 
unseen through 301 ** unto g°°d ” 8 Thus was grace operating 
whether or not 3 P er ^ d i° us act - The story of Joseph, 
of the universal r °° te< ^ * n ^‘ stor y’ i s a marvelous allegory 
would say f 0r „ grace operating in nature and which, we 

In his book A™ 1 * 8 8 °°. d COme out of evil ‘ 

Campbell tells th & ^ ero With a Thousand Faces, Joseph 
of prehistoric p °^ Virachocha, a great divinity 

thunderbolt in e Th* dara * s tbe sun ’ be S ras P s the 

the form of tear^tv.^ band; an d from his eyes descend, in 
of the world ’ ra * ns that refresh the life of the valleys 
he meaning is that the grace that pours 
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into the universe through the sun door is the same as the 
energy of the bolt that annihilates and is itself indestructible; 
the delusion-shattering light of the Imperishable is the 
same as the light that creates.” 9 Is this not saying, in effect, 
that karma and grace, are, in fact, but two aspects of the 
same law? 

Is it not possible that the ultimate resolution of karma 
is not through an extension of good deeds on the part of 
humanity, not even through detachment from the fruits of 
action, but mysteriously through participation in a sovereign 
state of being in which attachment is meaningless—a total 
union of the actor with the power that moves him or her 
to action, a total surrender of self and a simultaneous Self¬ 
surrender in an act of grace, the sublime and heavenly 
gift. The mystical energy which is the will to perfection 
eternally in operation “moves out” into the personality. 
This comes inevitably like a “visitation from on high." 
It is experienced within, yet it seems to the personality to 
come from outside because the personality has been isolated 
in its own zone of awareness. In other words, the Christian 
would say it comes from God—a God who is generally 
thought of as completely outside his creation. It is unex¬ 
pected; it is unpredictable; and it seems totally undeserved. 

This “undeserved” aspect is probably because the full 
flow of grace comes usually—although not always—when 
the self has been completely surrendered; it comes to the 
humble and the contrite heart, repentant and earnestly 
seeking to be filled with the fire and sweetness of divinity. 
It is the Kingdom of Heaven which “cometh as a thief in 
the night.” It would seem to be identical with the energy, 
the active will to perfection, which has been termed karma— 
the most dynamic, the most potent form that karma can 
take because it brings about the awareness, in the personality, 
of its real nature, that total fulfillment represented by the 
perfect equilibrium at the heart of the cross where God 
and humanity become one. The fulfillment is inherent 
in the very nature of the law itself. For its nature is ever 
the nature of the cross. When that realization flows into 
the personality, it is known as grace. 
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Grace has its own purposes, not to be discerned or con¬ 
trolled by humanity. Not always does it wait for the surrender 
of the self; it sometimes forces that surrender. When this 
happens, it can be devastating. Paul, on the road to Damascus, 
was blinded by it and was three days without sight or the 
ability to eat or drink. Yet thereafter he preached, through 
persecution and trial, “Christ in you, the hope of glory.” 10 

Paul spoke of being “above the law, in grace,” and this 
is often taken to mean that in some miraculous manner 
we can escape the working out of the law in our personal 
lives. Surely one may assume that Paul was speaking of 
that total union with the Source of the action, that oneness 
with the law which must be dimensionless and timeless. 
But individuals must come back again and meet their 
everyday”; they - may even be faced with a particularly 
ifficult evolutionary assignment, as was Paul. And again 
t ey are subject to the operation of the law in space and 
_jne, again they are on the stage. But there is a difference. 

e power of grace to alter circumstances is incalculable 
^ecause it alters the personality, which is the most important 
ement in the circumstances. The theme has come to a 
imax. Old causes are “blotted out” and new and powerful 
ses are initiated. New effects become inevitable. This 
® thought of as the “forgiveness of sins.” 
worid ^°rgiveness can hardly mean, however, that the 
m edi . e ^ er ^ ence ’ the life drama of individuals, will im- 
never ^ become one long sweet song, or that they will 
The ^ meet the consequences of the things done in the past, 
caught^ a C ° nt ^ nUeS ’ ^ Ut now instead of being helplessly 
denou *** act * on ’ the actors are participating in the 
They ement ’ they are letting the action flow through them. 
s< > thaT^ events w hh an entirely different consciousness, 
w hat th^ 6 6Vents become something quite different from 
too mu vf Wou td otherwise have been. It is probably not 
life d t S3y measure °f the flow of grace into one’s 
whichh rmineS c * e & ree °f strength and wisdom with 
lamD f\° r S ^ 6 n ° W mee ts and deals with experience. “The 
the n ° . now l e< lg e Is the perception of truth. The lamp is 
assionless heart; its oil is Divine grace; the air that 
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keeps it burning is the breeze of love that blows between 
man and God; and the boisterous wind from which it is 
protected is the desire for things perceived by sense of 
mind.”" Or, as it was expressed by the seventeenth century 
mystic. Brother Lawrence: . . our sanctification (does not 
depend upon changing our works), but in doing that for 
God’s sake which we commonly do for our own.” 12 

As to what brings about the dynamic moment of fulfill¬ 
ment, that moment when the law becomes self-transformed 
into an act of grace, who can say? Perhaps it is a decision 
of the Self, that power behind the action of our individual 
world drama. If so, we cannot know at the personal level 
why that decision is taken. Perhaps it is not a “decision” 
at all in our understanding of the term, for choice is the 
burden—and the gift—of individual consciousness. Perhaps 
it is a “happening” that takes place when all the elements 
of a situation have made it inevitable. Paul Brunton calls 
it “a descent of the Overself into the underseifs zone of 
awareness . . . the voice of the Overself speaking suddenly 
out of the cosmic silence with which we are environed.” 
And he adds, “Because the Overself exists in every man, 
grace too exists potentially in every man.” 13 

But I think we can say that the Overself violates no law; 
rather that when it moves “into the underseifs zone of 
awareness” it is its own fulfillment. 
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Karma and the Path of Purification 

CHRISTOPHER CHAPPLE 


The doctrine of karma , which is common to the Jaina, 
Buddhist, and classical Hindu traditions, has been fre¬ 
quently criticized as pessimistic. Furthermore, it has been 
associated with practices that emphasize exploration of past 
lives as a basis for spiritual development. In this essay, a 
reading of karma based on Indian texts will be given that 
explores its positive aspects and emphasizes the inter¬ 
connectedness of all life rather than dwelling on personalistic, 
biographical interpretation. The following primary sources 
will be used: the Yoga Sutra of Patafijali, a parable describing 
the nature of karma from the Jaina tradition, and a brief 
passage from the Lankavatara Sutra. The efficacy of human 
effort as explicated in the Yogavasistha will also be explored. 
The essay will close with a discussion of a proposed “hori- 
zontalist” approach to karma that simultaneously affirms 
self-power and allows for the empowerment and better¬ 
ment of others. 

The term “karma” is derived from the verbal root 'Ikr and 
in the strictest sense refers to action. In the Vedic tradition, 
ft is linked to the sort of ritual action that produces desired 
results. In the Sramanic or renouncer traditions of ancient 
India, from whence derive Jainism, Buddhism, and Yoga, 
it is seen as the basis for an overarching psycho-cosmological 
scheme in which one’s actions cause a person to enter re¬ 
peatedly into the world of samsara until one achieves libera¬ 
tion through renunciation. These two traditions come 
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together in classical Hinduism which combines the Vedic 
affirmation of action with ideas of karma, rebirth, and 
renouncer values. In the Hindu Dharmasastra literature, the 
ultimate goal of freedom from all action is to be pursued 
only after one’s societal duties or dharma have been ful¬ 
filled. One must perform well one’s dharma within sapisara 
before seeking release, a process that may take many births. 
In the Bhagavad Gita , renunciation in action ( karma yoga) 
is advocated, with total detachment employed in tandem 
with the maintenance of societal order. In this model, 
action is not undertaken because one is compelled by 
exterior °r interior forces; action is performed for the sake 
o holding the world together ( loka samgraha). When per¬ 
orated in the spirit of detachment and with the intention 
01 Publication, action or karma can promote spiritual 
growl 1 and advance one toward the goal of freedom ( moksa ). 
mpure action binds a person within the morass of afflictive, 
none ective, or deleterious action, bereft of either conscience 
r pure consciousness. It is this latter aspect of karma that 
^f n ° Uncer traditions seek to eliminate, 
capabf- Cr h pUre or impure, one aspect of karma is ines- 
andth^th -31 P er ^ ormance °f action leaves a residue 
nositiv 3 1S res * due can t> e activated at a later time, whether 
for the 6 ° r I ? egadve - Samskara and vasana, the terms used 
equival S ent! S1 S 6S ° f action ’ s P awn a rich variety of English 
the stem k~ * 16 . w ? rd saniskara, like karma, derives from 
to do or a™' 0ri . 8 * natin g from the root sfkr, which means 
together 3Ct • h * S then is Prefixed wit h sam , indicating 
Dretitirt« ° r W , ldl - f* en ce, a literal translation and inter- 
Vasann h COU * d “(that which obtains) with action.' 


re f erri ~ as its verbal root spvas, which means to dwell, 
psyche Alth tr3CCS past action that abide within one’s 
traditions ^^Jsoth terms are used in treatises of various 
with p u,AA^ V - aSana * s generally more closely associated 
tendency h^h- ^ rans i at i° ns for these terms include latent 
nrintinc ’ . a 11 Patterns, habituations, impressions, im- 

rnnHiti^- eamed res P°nse, scar, propensity, proclivity, 
conditioning, predispositions. 

oiriw samskaras bear fruit immediately and predictably. 
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If one does not study for an exam on an utterly unfamiliar 
subject, one will not likely pass. If a person conditions 
himself or herself over a period of time to run five miles, 
it then becomes possible to run five miles. The absence 
or presence of cultivated samskaras leaves one incompetent 
or able. Some persons, however, regardless of effort, seem 
predisposed to excel effortlessly; others unaccountably 
fail. A familiar explanation from traditional Indian perspec¬ 
tives is that action before this particular life can bear fruit 
at any time; one’s accumulated propensities propel and 
follow a being from one embodiment to the next Hence 
one is born with certain abilities and/or disabilities. 

Regarding the concept of rebirth, early Indian cultures 
simply could not conceive that death brings an end to 
life. For Buddhists, Jains, Yogis, and followers of Samkhya, 
existence dates from beginningless time. Due to the pervasive¬ 
ness and tenacity of desire, beings enter the realm of thought 
and sensation again and again, even after death. Such a 
death is merely a pause, a moment of withdrawal before 
the seeds of action propel one to a new embodiment. This 
process is fundamentally linear: acts are committed within 
one life that accrue and are carried over to the next birth. 
Sleep here can be seen as analogous to death: activities 
performed within the scope of one day lay the foundation 
for days that follow. When we awaken each morning, our 
world is slowly reconstructed and then engaged, building 
on prior experience. In sleep, however, memory continues 
to operate; in death, memory is erased, except for those 
who have cultivated the skill of remembering past lives. 1 

The primary concern of this linear model is personal 
and ethical well being. “If I do this good act now, I will 
earn merit which will be rewarded in the future" would 
be one expression of this approach to karma, as would be 
“The reason I am so unfortunate now is because of evil 


1. See Gregory Schopen, “The Generalization of an Old Yogic Attain¬ 
ment in Medieval Mahayana Sutra Literature: Some notes on Jatismara. 
Journal of the International Association of Buddhist Studies 6 (1983): 
109-147. 
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acts I committed in the past." Interpreted mechanistically, 
this outlook could easily foster passive resignation (if not 
pessimism) regarding the importance of human behavior. 
The benefits of virtuous action cannot necessarily be reaped 
in the near future; seemingly none can plumb the depths 
o deleterious action that has been committed in the past, 
rurthermore, this interpretation is essentially self-centered, 
ocusing on one s own pleasure and pain. The role of the 
uman person within society is somewhat neglected, though 
reats of karmic punishment can be used to motivate 

ocia y acceptable behavior. Karma in this view is synony¬ 
mous with fate. 

traHUil he C ° l ntrary ’ from the Perspective of the Sramanic 
strive r nS ’ thC - karma doctrine is seen as an incentive to 
fieurat;^ r P an ^ lca d°n. Regardless of the particular con- 
regarHIpJ! °r ? neS sai V s karic structure (in other words, 
in the rip °- Wkat one ^ as done or has been), the goal lies 
by conve I f ln ^ ten dencies. For the person bound 

thus binHi 10n ’ act ‘ ons are unreflectively undertaken, 
sense of self* ° repeate dly to worldly involvement, a 
of the Yoei ’ • C0nsec iuent pleasure and pain. The goal 

such • aina ’ or Buddhist sramana is to undo all 

According to thro ^£ h the process of purification, 

one involved • 6 °^~ ^ utras °f Patanjali, the action of the 
while that J n . s °™ sara is fraught with affliction (klista, 1:5), 
states that the • y ° gi is unafnict ed ( aklista , IV:30). 2 * * He 
affliction (Il-nwrk CS past act ion are inseparable from 
particulars of h g ° a * * S not to ex P^ ore or explain the 
activities; the W \ ° ne en ^ a S es in compulsive or afflictive 
sions through ^° a 1S cease ultimately all such compul- 
cataloguing one^ r °^ reS ^ Ve pur *Bcation. To actively pursue 
spiritual practir S ^ ves ’ as some contemporary American 

taking time and a<avocate ’ w °uld be seen as a distraction, 
undo negative • !“ ner 8y away from the tasks required to 

ln Uenc es that inhibit one in the present. 

2. References to the Yo 

matical analysis of th° Utra * are based on the translation and gram- 

Viraj (Eugene P Chri stopher Chappie and Yogi Anand 

y* Jr.) (Delhi: Sri Satguru Publications, 1990). 
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This work involves the cultivation of opposite behavior 
(pratipraksabhavana , 11:33) through the observance of 

meticulously ethical behavior. 

The root of all afflicted action is said to be ignorance 
(avidya in Yoga, mithyadrsti in Jainism). Ignorance is de¬ 
fined by Patanjali as attributing eternality to that which 
is perishable, purity to that which is impure, pleasure to 
that which ultimately leads to dissatisfaction, and an abiding 
essence to things when no essence is to be found (11:5). 
Anything in the realm of the senses, including thoughts 
and the sense of self, must be seen as fluctuating, evanescent, 
and unreliable. Every possible object of desire, anything 
that can be grasped by the body, senses, or mind falls into 
this category. All such entities are occasions for attach¬ 
ment; the process of becoming attached leads to building 
more samskaras and vasanas. This reifies a fixed notion 
of self, attraction to what one thinks will bring pleasure, 
aversion for things deemed objectionable, and a desire 
to keep the whole wheel and world in motion (11:3). With¬ 
out correction or restraint, karma leads to repeated attach¬ 
ment, impurity, and dissatisfaction. 

Within the Jaina tradition, the notion of karma is both 
graphic and literally colorful. While various Hindu and 
Buddhist texts speak eloquently of the effects of certain 
actions, Jainas talk of colors associated with particular 
activities. The following tale from the Jaina tradition cap¬ 
tures the core of this approach, associating degrees of 
negative action with a spectrum of color: 

A hungry person with the most negative black-/dya karma 
uproots and kills an entire tree to obtain a few mangoes. 
The person of blue karma fells the tree by chopping the 
trunk, again merely to gain a handful of fruits. Fraught with 
grey karma, a third person spares the trunk but cuts off the 
major limbs of the tree. The one with orangish-red karma 
carelessly and needlessly lops off several branches to reach 
the mangoes. The fifth, exhibiting white karma, “merely 
picks up ripe fruit that has dropped to the foot of the tree." 

3. Jagmanderlal Jaini, The Outlines of Jainism (Cambridge: at the University 
Press, 1916), p. 47. 
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The Yoga Sutras use a simplified color system in describing 
karma, labeling it black, white, or mixed (IV:7). In both 
systems, a qualitative analysis is advanced, with white 
karma seen as conducive for correct living, providing the 
antidote to negative samskaras. 

The Sramanic tradition developed a number of practices 
to bring about the purgation of samskaras. These range 
from breathing exercises to elaborate forms of visualization 
and are well documented in virtually all schools of Asian 
meditation. Regardless of tradition, one practice remains 
central: the taking on of vows ( vrata ) which form samskaras 
opposite to those which bind a person. The earliest historical 
records for these vows date to the time of Parsvanatha, the 
ramanic teacher of the eighth century B.C.E. Parsvanatha 
^ught four ways of purification, interpreted by some to 
equire adherence to nonviolence ( ahimsa ), truthfulness 
not stealing (asteya), and nonpossession ( aparigraha ). 4 
ti astlty (brahmacarya ) was added to these four at a later 
ka . n five vows ’ designed for the expulsion of negative 
p J m }? influences, are foundational to the practice of 
as wefi 3 ^ S (ii-30’45) and are found in Buddhism 

or^iffV renCC to . t ^ ese vows is an act of restructuring negative 
the ^ te d residues of past action. By increasing 

throuhcntieity and clarity of one’s presence in the world 
like 8h adherence to Principles of nonviolence and the 
The' n . e ® at i ve intrusions and illusions are diminished. 
v entio i rather than im P utin g highest value to the con- 
rather^k rather /I 1311 asser ting its unique identity, and 
by D u an repetitiously being attracted to and repulsed 
nessin 61101116113 ’ assumes a stature of detachment, a wit- 
The mode th at does not disturb the abiding tranquility- 
be cnn -^ n thuS generated goes beyond even what might 
v Qiratm Sldered S ood: in the highest form of action (para - 
realm °e *“ e f e remains no concern for reentering the 
—— °* g rasping (1:15-16); the karma of the yogi is said 

Univers?i^r^ >l rr S ' ^‘d* - The Jaina Path °f Purification (Berkeley: 
diversity of California Press, 1979^ p 16 
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to be other than black, white, or mixed ( YS IV:7). In this 
detachment, there is nothing to be done that one is impe ® 
to do; from this arises the power of higher awareness {citi-sa L 
IV:34). This highest state of human accomplishment, entere 
into during states of samddhi or absorption, is the goa o 
the karmic purification. . 

This purified state clearly sets oneself outside the rea m 
of conventional self-driven behavior. In this m( ^j ien 
where grasper, grasping, and grasped dissolve (YS I. )» a 
freedom from limiting self-concept emerges. The non 
separability of self from other renders one speech ess, 
thingless, without attributes. Consciousness is swept clean, 
there remains not even a vestige of self to claim the ISS 
that can be assumed to present. However, other than t ose 
rare times when this flash of insight coincides wit e 
point of death, this poignant moment of purification is 
of limited duration. Even the wise take up life again: Desire 
for continuity, arise even among the wise, is sustame y 
one’s own inclination” ( YS 11:9). This same notion is rouna 
in the Bhagavad Gita , where Krishna states that I n ee ’ 
no one can exist, even for a moment, without doing som 
action” (. BG III:5). 5 . . f 

The return to the flow of life ( rtu ) from the equipoise o 
insight provides one of the great ethical challenges o 
Indian tradition. Having dispelled all that to which one 
can cling, how does such a liberated person then act * n 
the undefined that ensues? Echoing statements in e 

Bhagavad GTta, Yogavasistha, and other texts, Vijnanabhiksu s 

Sdmkhyasara , written in the late 16th century, states t a 
such a one “neither rejoices nor hates . . . possesses an 
even and unshaken mind ... acts without any attachment... 
(is) the same in honor and dishonor.” 6 This last attribute 
shows that this person is still subject to both positive an 


5. Srinivasa Murthy, translator. The Bhagavad Gila (Long Beach. Long 
Beach Publications, 1985), p. 16. 

6. Gerald James Larson and Ram Shankar Bhattacharya, Sflwfcnjra. 
Dualistic Tradition in Indian Philosophy (Delhi: Motilal Banarsidas 1987), 
p. 411. 
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negative assessment by others, but remains grounded in 
knowledge that the true self is untouched by either. 

By reentering the world after having stopped the endless 
round of compulsive activity, a new perspective on life is 
gained. Things are not seen as discrete unto themselves 
but are seen as part of an interconnected web. In the 
Lankavatara Sutra , a Sanskrit text of the Mahayana Buddhist 
tradition, a vision is given that links literally all life forms 
and all actions: 


In the long course of sarnsara, there is not one among living 
eings with form who has not been mother, father, brother, 
_ S °Pl or dau ghter, or some other relative. Being con- 
nected with the process of taking birth, one is kin to all wild 

worr>K° meStlC ammals ' birds ' and beings born from the 


the § n^ ssa ^ e provides an eloquent statement regarding 
allows nl\ ° f blrt ^ and rebirth - Birth is a sacred gift: it 
of the so ° aCt the wor Id, to experience the realm 

we are t0 interact with others. As a life form, 

with mpn an £ lent that we have entered into relationship 
the storv^ r° the ^ b fe form. Our biography is seen not as 
story oHif an lndlvidua l life or series of lives but as the 
utterlv ine- * S -r-^‘ detads °f one’s past life pedigree are 
accumulatef lfiCam in Hght of the -agnituSe of one’s 
interrelation ® x P enence - The web of relationships and 
°netodoha S ^ ma i c f s - h difficult if not impossible for 
desire to an ^ bving creature; no sane person would 

An act hlS ° r her own relat ive. 
and horizon t m , Ust be s ® en i n this light as both sequential 
Past and futu^» Vf tei ^ min8 and affecting one’s own 
Rather than • ° Ut a ! so i m P a cting on the life of others, 

biographical & . enn & strictly and exclusively to a discrete 
out the weh an action extends its influence through- 

and is imnr* 01 ° ae s re lationships. If one acts violently, 

harm: entir^f 0 * 1 ^ 3S 3 resuB ’ many people experience 
__ amtlies are affected, as well as the whole of 

University P^sT, edition > Nan J io Bunyiu (Kyoto: Otani, 
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society. Similarly, actions taken by individual scientists 
affect the society at large. One’s intention and behavior 
extend outward beyond one’s immediate circle into the 
whole of culture. We do not fundamentally differ from those 
with whom we interact. The literal interpretation of the 
interrelatedness of all life provides an urgent call for correct 
and careful action. The concern for one’s own well-being 
extends horizontally and compassionately to others, who 
are not seen as different from oneself. 

The human person in this broadened interpretation of 
karma is instantiated within the horizons of all reality 
and experience. The particular forms and manifestations 
of karma are endless and inherently interesting to those 
enmeshed therein; the interconnectedness of things is 
inexhaustible. However, according to the Sramanic analysis, 
it is fraught with suffering and dissatisfaction due to the 
clinging nature of afflicted karma. Although the possible 
forms of attachment are variegated and infinite, the purga¬ 
tion of karma is always the same. Its stoppage through 
vows and insight halts the wheel regardless of where or 
how it has turned. Purified consciousness serves as a leveler, 
bringing a grounded equilibrium that, regardless of how 
it was approached, restructures later action with its abiding 
purity. As stated by Patanjali, “the samskara bom of it 
{samadhi) obstructs other samskaras" (1:50). 

The termination of impure karma does not mean that 
nothing remains to be done. Rather, it is the compulsion 
to do seemingly beyond one’s power that ceases. Indeed, 
this approach provides an urgent call for action, for 
responsibly holding the world together ( lokasamgraha ). 
The renunciation of the fruits of action, often mistakenly 
associated with shunning the world, is seen here as a call 
to unafflicted action ( aklista karma). As stated in the 
Yogavasistha: 

There are some persons who, due to their desire, have in¬ 
capacitated themselves to such an extent that they cannot 
squeeze their fingers together sufficiently enough to hold 
water without scattering several drops. 

On the other hand, there are some who, by efficacious 
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actions, take on the responsibility of seas, mountains, cities, 
and islands, as well as families, for whom even the earth 
itself could not be too much (YV II:4:20). 8 

Persons bound by impure desire find their actions impeded 
accordingly. For the one of purified action who has gone 
beyond the limits of overweening self-concern, great 
responsibility for action is possible and encouraged; society 
itself benefits from this purified action. 

The goal of freedom in action, which requires transcending 
egocentric behavior, does not necessarily require retreat 
from the things of the world. In the texts cited above, it can 
involve an active embrace of the world, not from the perspec¬ 
tive of petty biography, but from a vision of the inter¬ 
connectedness of all life. When distinctions between doer, 
doing, and done dissolve, and when self is seen to be not 
ifferent from other, then action of the highest order may 
proceed. Karma thus construed and enacted does not bind 

OI if S u ^ * n ^ aCt can *° liberate others, just as one’s 
se has been liberated. Specifically, in countering self- 
centered behavior through the observance of vows, a model 
° r P Ur *^ ec l action is held out for others to benefit from 
an to emulate. As one abides in the high ethical standards 
g~? uirec ^ i n the taking of vows, others receive the positive 
ects of purified action: violence, deceit, and possessive- 
css are minimized wherever the holder of vows appears, 
do ear ^ y scholars have regarded karma to be a fatalistic 
life ft 06 ' P rov ^ n 2 justification for suffering in the human 
dial ^ Contras ^ h arma in its original intent must be seen 
ectlca Uy- It in fact supplies some information regarding 
is ‘ myst . ery human suffering. But more importantly it 
lih 1116 ^ 1103 ^ ^ n hcd to a worldview that has as its goal 
and™ - n ^ rom binding effects of action. By positively 
_ . acUvel y cultivating correct behavior, the effects of 
eve H Ct i? n are m *hg a ted and, depending upon one’s resolve, 
to h Ua i OVercome - The Yogavasistha states that “One is 
e released by self power from this abyss of worldly 

Hc^, r * St °^nn^ ^ a PP* e ' Karma and Creativity (Albany: SUNY Pub¬ 
lishers, 1986), pp. 105-106. 
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existence. Having resorted to creativity and effort, one is 
released, just as a lion escapes from his cage” (YV 11:5:15). 

In traditional Indian culture as typified in the Bhagavad 
Gita , the performance of purified action was socially sanc¬ 
tioned in the concept of dharma. Regardless of what was 
done, if one performed one’s societal role as delineated by 
caste and culture as described in the Sdstra literature, a 
degree of peacefulness was assured for both oneself and 
the society at large. Karma, regulated through dharma, 
stabilized existence; self and society were seen as inseparable 
from one another. One’s social and family function simul¬ 
taneously served as one’s identity. Consequently, as 
Madeleine Biardeau has noted, virtually any human activity 
provided access to the sacred. 9 Within the cocoon of village 
Hinduism, the effects of the karma teaching were immediately 
perceived within a closely governed microcosm. 

How might the model of interpenetrating karma and 
purification bear relevance outside the confines of traditional 
Indian society? First, regardless of culture, it provides a 
rejoinder for the human tendency of holding on to an in¬ 
flexible self-centeredness that promotes greed in onese 
and evokes antagonism in others. By learning not to hoi 
too tightly to things or theories, receptivity to the other 
opens. It also fosters a deeper understanding of self, seeing 
one’s fundamental being as connected with the life force 
of others. Rather than fixing on the appropriation of things, 
the concept of self is broadened, strengthening a sense o 
dignity based on knowledge of that which is inviolab e 
within oneself. The person holds himself or herself ac¬ 
countable for the worlds that he or she creates. Error re¬ 
quires quick attention because one has learned the deleterious 
effect of delayed response. With the knowledge that 
am not the doer” repeatedly in mind, and bound by the 
great ethical vows of nonviolence, truthfulness, not stealing, 
and nonpossessiveness, the consequences of what is 

9. See Madeleine Biardeau, Hinduism: The Anthropology of a Cidlization 
(Delhi: Oxford University Press, 1989) especially chapter three, 
“Salvation Through Deeds.” 
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undertaken are carefully attended to, benefitting both 
self and others. From this purified state of consciousness, 
acts of true creativity arise. Rather than doing what one 
is impelled to do by samskara and vasana , the one of purity 
and insight stands prepared to foster new worlds without 
compulsive reliance on the past. Action thus construed 
becomes truly a path of purification and liberation. 
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Karma, the Chakras, and 
Esoteric Yoga 

RAY GRASSE 


Over the last several decades, an increasing number of 
Westerners have become familiar with the Eastern concept 
of karma —the spiritual principle of cause-and-effect. 
Less understood to many of us in the West is the intricate 
way this idea is associated in some schools of Eastern 
thought with the esoteric doctrine of the chakras. While 
not exclusive to any one tradition or lineage, this synthesis 
of ideas has played an especially important role in the 
Hindu system of Kriya Yoga—a school of yoga perhaps 
most familiar to Westerners through the teachings and 
books of Paramahansa Yogananda. What follows is a brief 
look at some of the central points developed around these 
ideas within the Kriyic system. Much of this material has 
not been written down but rather passed by word of mouth 
from teachers to their pupils. 

The Chakras 

Simply described, the chakras may be thought of as the 
essential psycho-physical centers of awareness located 
along the length of the spine. For the yogi, these chakric 
centers constitute the core structure of human personality 
in much the same way that for a physician the biological 
organs comprise the greater organism of the human body. 

While tradition speaks of many thousands of minor 
chakras, most systems of yoga emphasize seven or eight 
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major chakric centers, each with its own psychological 
and physical correspondences. Since these associations 
have already been fully covered in countless other books 
and articles, I will review here only the names and locations 
of each chakra: 

• Chakra one: Muladhara, at the base of the spine. 

• Chakra two: Svadhisthana, at the small of the back. 

• Chakra three: Manipura, at the level of the navel. 

• Chakra four: Anahata, at the level of the heart. 

• Chakra five: Vissudha, at the level of the throat. 

• Chakra six: Chandra, at the back of the head, near the 
medulla oblongata. 

• Chakra seven: Ajna (or the “third eye”), at the front 
of the head. 


Chakra eight: Sahaswara (or “thousand-petaled lotus”), 
t at the top of the head. 

Vocalf' ^° rt ^ ment i°ning that for some yogis, such as 
funH dn a ' t ^ lese l as t two centers are not regarded as 

asnertT^?' ta L y se Parate chakras, but in fact as different 
aspects ot the same spiritual center. 1 


The Chakras as Memory Banks 

chakras Ts^thJ 3 ? of L the Y °g ic philosophy of the 

in part tp^ ldea tbat t ^ le en ergy fields of each chakra 
“storage birT^p 11 if kind ° f “ memor y bank” or karmic 
Psychological nnfrf. Cent f r P° ssesses 3 uniquely different 
of a distinct- ^ , a anc * eac h in turn relates to the storage 
a ny thought 1VC ^- dl ^ erent ^ind °f karma. In acting out 
karmic “char^o? 0 ’ ° ne therefore sets U P a corresponding 
field. In exnr • that em ^ ec i s itself in the related chakric 
planted with CSS 1 u 8 an *= er ’ f°r example, a karmic “seed” is 
engages ta ' ' h V hird (Manipura) chakra. Or. if one 
is planted at tb*h° { Unselfish love > a corresponding “seed” 
FreauenMv " < Anaha ta) chakra, 
onlv of nn» • 3 ,® lven ac tion will express the qualities not 
ope Jng ? n TT* Chakra but of two or more chakras 
in an act of an em, . For instance, one may be engaged 
communication, but in a fiery, argumentative 
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way—a combination that suggests a discordant linking 
of energies between the throat (communication) chakra 
and the navel (energy/forcefulness) chakra. In a similar 
way, one may be moved to express feelings of aesthetic 
beauty, but through some tangible, concrete medium, 
such as sculpture. Here, we might expect to find a connecting 
of energies between the fourth (heart, beauty) chakra and 
the first (root, earth) chakra. In this manner, karmic pat¬ 
terns of considerable complexity involving several different 
chakras at once may be constellated through time. 

The Chakras and Samskaras 

Over the course of several lifetimes, an individual may 
reinforce certain karmic patterns more than others, thus 
fixing even more firmly within the chakric memory banks 
those habitual ways of perceiving and responding. These 
patterns are referred to in Sanskrit as the samskaras. For 
one individual, that samskaric pattern may consist of a 
deeply ingrained thirst for power that continues to drive 
his or her actions from lifetime to lifetime. For another 
it might manifest as a burning resentment toward religious 
authority. Yoga also identifies habit patterns of a more 
constructive nature, termed moksha samskaras , resulting 
from spiritual actions or attitudes reinforced over time. 
In any case, such deeply rooted patterns bind the individual 
to rigidly prescribed modes of experiencing, and they 
become, like a broken record, replayed over and over again. 

The effect of the negative samskaras on one’s chakric 
system is ultimately debilitating. According to yogic 
philosophy, with each breath a person breathes, a subtle 
spiritual energy (or prana) is drawn into the person's vehicle 
from the universe, which is then processed and modified 
by the different chakric centers. In the case of any powerful 
samskaras or karmic blockages within the chakric system, 
this pranic energy becomes blocked or siphoned off in an 
especially pronounced way, thus sapping the overall vitality 
of the individual. 

At the same time, it is worth noting that even with the 
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most seemingly negative chakric patterns/obstructions 
there always exists the potential for the transmutation of 
these energies into constructive directions. By way of illus¬ 
tration, one might think of the ancient Greek orator 
Demosthenes, who experienced great frustration early in 
is life over his difficulty to communicate effectively (a 
- cI ? akra condition), only to eventually overcome that 
1 icu ty and develop into one of history’s greatest orators, 
in both cases, the same chakra was involved, but at dif- 
lerent levels of expression. 


The Cycles of Karma 

vo1iim!> nt ^ r_ by Arr °y° and Greene elsewhere in this 
astrolf>av ln ^ astern and Western schools of esoteric 
reflected i° n n, S persona l karmic patterns are said to be 
scone Tr th C c ° n ^S u rations of one’s astrological horo- 
“a child* i e , WOrds Yogananda’s teacher, Sri Yukteswar, 
in mathem t -0 ™! ^ our when the celestial rays are 

For the iSTv harmon y with his individual karma.” 2 

within the pattermfo/nl 8 S ^ gg&StS ° n a , deeper level that 
we can symbol' n ° . Pl anets at ones moment of birth 

as well. Hence Ca fl/^^ m ^ Set ^ le * nnerpatternso ^ t ^ ec ^ a ^ ras 
a reflection r>f A, e , greater solar system outside becomes 

I" a“s«ia,[* e t S akr ; c “«»" system" within. 

in this manner outer planets with the inner chakras 

namely, that both^ti^u 11111 ^ another important insight, 

with certain die -u caa ^ ras anci karma can be linked 

a given moment of*!- 6 cycles - Having been born within 

“ripen” at some 1 lme ’ karmic seed will eventually 

rhythms of each a / er po2nt ’ in alignment with the cyclic 

chakric center is ° . ra ' At ^ at lime, the corresponding 

is released from a< T tlVated anc i the latent karmic energy 

By way of illustrat* S dormant state into manifestation. 

planted in the 2 ™!°^ °^ e m * gllt think of the way a seed 

of the seasons in whL? gr ° W de P endin g on th e cycles 

middle of winter will U 1S planted - A seed planted in the 

planted during the middl^f 1 " 3 different way from one 

ddle of spring. And when the timing 
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is finally right in that seasonal cycle, that seed will be 
“triggered” into its unfoldment. In a similar way, each 
of the chakras may be said to have its own “seasonal” 
cycles of ebb and flow (analogous, for the astrologer, to 
the orbital rhythms/cycles of the planets in their move¬ 
ments relative to the earth). How a given karmic seed will 
grow therefore depends on when it has been planted, and 
when the timing of that chakric cycle is right. Together, 
the different chakras with their varying cycles combine 
through time to form a continually shifting chorus of karmic 
and psychological impulses—what is known in esoteric 
circles as the true, inner “music of the spheres." 3 

As these karmic patterns unfold within the chakric un¬ 
conscious, one may be experiencing corresponding shifts 
in the various areas one finds oneself responding to ex¬ 
ternally. For example, with the opening of the third chakra 
(associated with energy and forcefulness), one may be 
drawn to sports, exercise, arguments, or even fields of 
combat. If one were experiencing an opening of the fourth 
(heart) chakra, one might be attracted toward any symbols 
or activities related to love, social interaction, money, or 
the arts—all in the effort to satisfy the “symbolic hunger 
awakened by that chakra. Conversely, the closing off of 
either of these two chakras might produce a marked aversion 
to any of these activities. 

In this way, a person might move through an entire 
lifetime simply responding, with Pavlovian regularity, to 
the shifting energies choreographed by one’s chakric system. 
Indeed, to the yogi, the condition of the average individual 
may be best described as one of virtual enslavement to the 
chakras, much in the way an unassertive parent may be 
overpowered by unruly children. 

The Transcendence of Karma 

If this describes the state of the average man or woman, 
the goal of esoteric yoga becomes that of transcending this 
condition. Within Kriya Yoga, this liberation is achieved 
in one of several ways. 
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At the simplest level, freedom from the compelling in¬ 
fluences of karma may be obtained through mindfulness: 
through the continuous, vigilant observation of one’s own 
thought processes. For the average individual the subtle 
karmic impulses exert their influence at a level below the 
threshold of awareness. By becoming more aware of these 
energies as they initially awaken, one gradually defuses 
■ on one’s behavior. Through attentiveness, the 

m lvidual no longer reacts blindly to the karmic impulses, 
n a somewhat more esoteric vein, we also find in tradi- 
ons such as Kriya Yoga techniques specifically designed 
on T g3te tbe e ^ ects °f karma through working directly 
the 1 C ener ® f folds of the spine. Among these, perhaps 
Vo™ 08 *, fa ™us I s a practice referred to in both Kriya 
Hf>r« a " Chinese Taoism as the “circulation of the light.” 4 
were, the procedure i 


back ofrti asc ? n dlng and descending along the front and 
rnanfr'' & s Pi na l a xis, usually in coordination with certain 
techniau ° F br ® atb i n 8 techniques. (Needless to say, such 
vision of S 316 * nvar l a bly prescribed under the close super- 
overload’ 30 experience d teacher, to avoid a premature 
while in K ’ ^ sub fo spiritual circuits.) Curiously, 

tion is UD t u 3 ^° 8a the preferred direction of this circula- 
schools of " e and down t l ie back, in certain other 
exactly the myst | cal thought (such as Taoism) we find 
down the f ° Ppos,te approach, with the directing of energies 

associated anC * U ‘ P tbe bac k- 1° either case, the values 

and are o en ,, SUcb techniques remain largely the same, 

1) To con ^ ^ fo scr ibed as five-fold in nature: 

of the min^/u Cl< ? US ^ y regenerate and revitalize the energies 

2 ) T o “ d/body vehicle. 

On their own*°tl S ^ speed U P { fo pace of spiritual evolution, 
rotate around th ^ riy ' c curr ents in the spine are said to 
corresponden 6 . Sp * na ^ ax ^ s one foil cycle every year, in 

heavenly zodi^ tbe rotat l° n °f the sun around the 
in deep me( j- ac . ^ COns ciously rotating the spinal currents 

enormously 1 Y tl ° n ’ ° ne * s a ble to speed this process up 

practiced in eieM 303 "^ states: “° ne thousand Kriya 
gnt-and-a-half hours gives the yogi, in one 


is to visualize a luminous current 
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day, the equivalent of one thousand years of natural evolu 
tion: 350,000 years of evolution in one year. 

3) To center and balance the scattered energies o 0 
entire being into the central axis of the spina CO u . 
The underlying principle here is that one’s karmic energie 
lie primarily along the outer fringes of the cha nc sys 
within the location of the ascending and descen ing cu 
rents running adjacent to the spine (what t e yogis ta 
termed the ida and pingali). As long as one s awareness l 
directed off to either this right or left channe (as l is i 
the case of most men and women in their norma wa 

or sleeping lives), one remains subject to the in uen 
of karma, and to the compelling influences of one. 
horoscope. 6 But if one is able to balance one s awareness 
within the very center of the spine (the sushummc c „nne , 
one becomes free of those karmic influences. 1 
may still present themselves to consciousness, oi... 
longer compulsively responds to them. 

4) To both neutralize and “roast” the karmic seeds 

within the spinal system. This is accomplished ot ^ 
the reversing of what Kriya Yoga claims to he tie n 
polarity of the spinal currents, as well as t , 

burning off of karmic seeds by the heat generate 

the Kriyic currents. . _ 

5) To assist in the lifting of the kundalini all t e w y 

through the spinal levels into the primary spintua ce 
within the head, ultimately moving through the “^'P 01 . 

star located at the center of the Ajna chakra, into t ® ora .. . 
of pure self-awareness; for while the ascent of nn a i 
may occur in a purely spontaneous way, yoga asser s 
one may gently facilitate this movement through ce am 
techniques. 


Conclusion 

To summarize, while an individual in the course of an 
average life may be subject to the influences of karma, 
through an understanding of the science of karma an 
the chakras one can not only soften the effects of kaima, 
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but ultimately transcend the karmic process itself, thus 
breaking free of the cycle of compulsory rebirth. Having 
balanced and ascended the chakric ladder, one becomes 
fixed in a condition of balanced self-awareness, free to 
re-enter the world with its myriad forces, neither motivated 
by karma nor generating new karma. 
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Karma and Cosmos 

LA URENCE J. BEND IT 


Part One 

It is very easy to write or speak glibly about the doctrine 
of karma, calling it the law of cause and effect, pithily stated 
in human terms by the Gospel saying that “whatsoever a 
man soweth, so shall he also reap,” and so on. The state¬ 
ments are true. But in order to understand their deeper 
aspects we need to see the matter against a much wider 
background, that of the cosmos itself. This cosmos is a 
whole, including everything from the very greatest to the 
most minute—remembering too that our own conception 
of great and small is limited by the horizons of our menta 
capacities, that is, the mind which perceives, at this present 
stage of the evolutionary pattern. This, in turn, means a 
mind only partly developed and operating, as a rule, far 
short of its latent capabilities. 

Thus, before we come to karma itself, we should consider 
a few points relating to the universe we live in. To begin 
with, we need to see it as a single unit, in which anything 
occurring in any part of it influences, in however minute 
a degree, the rest. A person jumping on the Earth, an electron 
shifting its orbit around an atomic nucleus, a star or galaxy 
exploding a thousand lightyears away send a ripple of some 
kind throughout the physical universe. And, equally, a 
mental act of thought, feeling, perception affects the whole 
of the psychic or mental and perhaps also the spiritual world. 

This whole, however, operates within its fields as if it 
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were subdivided—“granulated,” to use Teilhard’s phrase— 
Hito an infinite, or at least indefinite number of “monads. 
Bl” 1011 ^ C3n be de h ne d, in line with both Leibnitz, H. P- 
fieW 3 f ’ and ot hers, as consisting of a nucleus within a 
me h matter or energies, contained by a “semipermeable 
and”*: rane 0I - encdo sing skin which at once connects it 
be infin^T^ ** from its surroundings. Such a monad may 
scale jk'.k Sm . a11 ^ e-g -’ an electron) or on as vast a spatial 
one ofveact 7 mverse itself - Typically, a single cell such as 
is its crp t . Shows us the basic monadic pattern: the nucleus 
protoplasm ^ 7 enter ’ holding the genetic material; the 
brane allow 1S ^ SUrroundin g field, while the outer mem- 
the inner boH 3 C f ontrolled circulation of material between 
in the Sta ^ °* tbe Ce ^ and A u i d i n which it lives. 
trine, the °/ Dz yan in H. P. Blavatsky’s The Secret Doc- 

Ring Called^ lS Call ,^ d by the P ictur esque name of “the 
It is evident th aSS * Not ” or ’ simply, the “Ring-Pass-Not.” 
sr nall as an ele 7 e3C . h monad ’ great as a duster of galaxies, 
°n its own sca^ r ° n ’ 1S reIated t0 a hierarchy of other monads 
0r vegetable bo^ °\ leV ? 1; greater ( as a cel1 is in an animal 
ones (atoms mi ° f itseIf enclosin g a number of smaller 
is built, or sn ..° ecuIes > etc.). On this pattern the Creation 
Before pro Seems t0 us - 

establish fir^hf ding with our study it will be well if we 
study can Q y ln the back of our minds that any such 
‘hings. Owingtn re u ent . US with a rela tively real picture of 
See things as the° tbe ,imdadons °f °ur minds, we never 
or less closely but ’ at best ’ build U P a picture more 

truth itself The * d t0 tbe actual truth. We do not see the 
w e go 0n a ‘mportance of this will become apparent 
0 °ur subject can ** becom ® s clear that no understanding 
at least two seemi a [ lse . unti * we are capable of combining 
I* 1 these the c^ y d ivergent forms of mental approach 
Western mode ^lence of causality, which is our traditional 
form of science wh hlnking> becomes wedded to another 
on the immediate i? re s ^ nc hronicity—the impact of events 
land of philosoph ^7 3nd now—is th e basis of another 

Chinese Taoism wh^k^ C ^ atter * s ma * n ly derived from 

lc h, as it were, cuts at right angles across 
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the linear, time-track habit of the West, adding a new dimen¬ 
sion to our way of thinking. This gives a stereoscopic view 
instead of one that is two-dimensional and flat. 

This can best be illustrated when we consider the created 
and manifested universe which is our present home, even 
from the level of the physical plane and without going 
into the less defined and seemingly less organized realm of 
the psyche or nonphysical. For there are two schools of 
thought among cosmologists today. One sees Creation as 
an Act (Latin: Actus ov Actum, something done and achieved) 
in time, hence as having a beginning and an end. Indian 
thought tells of a “Day of Brahma” or Manvantara, lasting 
so many million years (presumably earth-years). This 
follows the time-track and is in line with those modern 
astronomers who see the universe beginning with a big 
bang” and gradually running down. But the other school, 
observing stars exploding, “black holes” appearing in 
outer space, nebulae condensing into stars—and that within 
our own lifetime—conceive the universe as in a state of 
constant becoming: creation, destruction, re-creation which 
might go on indefinitely. The latter tunes in with the other 
kind of science, that of Taoism. 

One is tempted to take sides, to accept one theory as 
true, the other as false. But the occultist needs to develop 
the kind of mind which is able to see that both approaches 
are true; since time is part of the may a or self-created il¬ 
lusion” by which we live, there is no fundamental contradic¬ 
tion between the synchronistic, Taoist view and that of 
India and Western science. Together they can serve us in 
our search; one alone hides Reality and gives us only a 
blinkered, partial view of things-as-they-are, in truth. 

So we can consider that what we call monads are in a 
constant state of being created, dissolved, and re-created 
all the time. They can be looked upon as existing off the 
line of time, as beginningless and endless, or as permanent 
entities. They exist, moreover, on every time scale, from 
the momentary one of certain subatomic particles to the 
apparent everlastingness of a galaxy, or, if not a galaxy, 
of the physical universe as a whole. The question is one of 
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our ability to measure time with our menial processes. 
The same applies to the space-scale as between an electron 
and a cluster of stars. We do not know in any absolute way 
what either time or space may be. We know them only as 
we glimpse them at any NOW and HERE, in the “inter¬ 
section of the timeless moment.” 

This, however, is to think only of the physical aspect ot 
a monad, or of those monads which have physical existence. 
There is also the factdr of consciousness, of the fullness 
or otherwise of the expression of the life within each one. 
^ e ^ 3n ’ ^ Cre ’ s P ea k °nly in relation to humanity, the nearest 
nd of monadic unit to ourselves, and here we believe, 
th r ° r Wron £ly’ that on the evolutionary ladder we are 
c irst to have the potentiality of self-identity, both of 
®ing a self-monad, and of knowing ourselves as self-monads, 
o can say whether the center of a solar system or even 
,., p a net—what we call a god if not God—has anything 
1 e what we call a Self and is conscious of it-Self? It would 
ne surprising if Selfhood were limited to such cosmic 
rea ures as earthlings, but we do not know directly, even 
™ the deepest mystical 


experience centering 


round 


is h ° Wn Se ^ ves ’ even if it shows us how much more there 
knowf 011 ^ ^ ow muc l 1 °f the Divine remains un- 

equ .I 1 an d Un knowable so that it is called the Void and, 
I ^ a Pdy, the Plenum—the opposite of Voidness. 
techniV S center °f a human’s Being, known in more 
Pure ivr , ten ^ s as the Atman operating through Manas , 
durine * h V y* t ^ 1 * n the “Ring-Pass-Not” of the physical body 
one ha ^ i ncarn ation. It is individual at root, yet 

context !° remem ber also that it is incorporated in the 
materia] 0 ' 1 - ? osmos as a whole; it is made up of the same 
bluenrinf 38 cosm °s, planned on the same archetypal 
element 1 38 e Y ei T other monad, though the “protoplasmic” 
will diffe W - * n its field will be differently arranged and 
of the Power as against one another, because 

elements 11 1 vl< d Ua ^ t y which is its nucleus. Morever, these 
terns fro ma 7’. at an y given time, operate in different pat- 
“Rinp-P m !r e * r m °mentary and passing state outside the 
a ss-Not’ of an individuality: from what we call 
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Nature, or the world outside us. This differential, however 
embryonic, in some measure alienates each of us from 
Nature and gives us a new relationship to that world. This 
in turn brings into being a certain stress, a field ol force 
between the individual and “crude, unaided Nature which, 
like any other energy field, is at least potentially creative 
of new things. 

This, at least in the definition I shall adopt, is where 
karma starts. No self, no karma. Introduce self and that 
self begins to interact actively with its environment, and 
that interaction is karma. There are some who speak of 
animals generating karma but, if this is the case, the term 
must be further extended to include all forms of action 
and reaction in any part of the universe. This is logical, 
but then the idea of karma is equated with the whole field 
of causality, even if this is entirely mechanical and devoid 
of any kind of consciousness or self-determination. It 
seems better to use the word in the narrower sense, as applied 
to the entity which has at least some degree of identity as 
a self. At the same time, such an idea has the value of making 
us realize the total integration of all levels of the world we 
live in, in terms of universally applicable law. The law of 
karma is, in the scientific sense, nothing but a “special 
case” within this universal law. 

The idea of humanity being integral with the world in 
which it lives bring us to a most important consideration, 
which takes us back to our ideas on cosmology. Here we 
can find at least three languages in which we can start 
thinking thoughts about this universe, each of which em¬ 
braces the seemingly conflicting pictures presented earlier. 

First let us look at the statement made in a kind of short¬ 
hand in the Stanzas of Dzyan. These—said by H. P. Blavatsky 
to come from what may be the most ancient document in 
the world still in existence, hidden away in some remote 
library—are so obscure that either a highly developed in¬ 
tuition, or such immense commentaries as are contained in 
Blavatsky’s major book are necessary to make them explicit. 

We then have science where, at least as regards the physical 
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world, vast progress has been made, especially since t te 
day of Einstein. Surprisingly enough, this has resu te 
in showing us that matter is not really there at all. that a 
best something may be somewhere in space at a particular 
moment of time , but that is not so much certain as probab e. 
(Incidentally, this discovery has brought some people bac 
to a religious sense of the numinous which no amount o 
scriptural reading or theology could do. It has also brought 
into existence a new sacred language, that of higher mathe- 
madcs ’ intelligible only to its initiates.) 

More open to us, because closer to the ordinary mind, 
ls the third approach, that which comes through the study 
? m yth- Here we have a pantheon of beings supposedly 
unmortal and superior to humans. These equate with celestial 
0 les , stars, constellations, and planets, and also with 
ea^h 115 eardl Unctions or features such as sky, sea, water, 
sci anC * S ° ° n ' e ff ect it would seem that when modern 
sp S f ea ^ s °f e nergy, matter, spin, inertia, mass, gravity, 
Th 66 ’ * 3nd SO on ’ tt really gives new names to the gods. 
inte S f case the Greeks especially) not only 

anio r ere * n human affairs, but are often shown in conflict 
of In particular there is the strange idea 

whei-fth 18 ^- 3061116111 °f the “old gods” by a new hierarchy, 
upstart 6 ^ tans ’ ruled by Kronos, were ousted by Kronos’s 
from S °, n ^ eus ’ and relegated to a remote sphere away 
to sue earth and il s humanity: a story which can be taken 
systerrfk St stre sses and strains inevitable when a solar 
and it rea ^ s out of a galaxy, a planet from a central sun— 
hecomp 01 ^ addec l' when a humanity or human monad 
and is S erentiated from the mass life of the biosphere 
The lndlvidu alized. 

humans e ^ eVanCe this t0 the doctr i ne °f karma is that 
forces a d^ made U P °f precisely the same “material”—i.e., 
gods i n n ener 8* es in one terminology, or of the very same 
the pantlf a0t ^ er ~’ as the un i vers e itself. In other words, 
within A * tse ^ I s not on ly outside a human but also 

at all lev i the external world, it is active and dynamic 
j n e s f ron t the physical “up” or “inward.” 

e xternal world the gods may be said to be organized 
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around a center which we call God. In humanity they 
cluster around the nucleus of Self, where they are governed 
by the same laws that govern the surrounding realms. But 
the effect of Self may be strong or weak, and so exerts more, 
or less, influence on the conflicting gods within its field; 
and conflicting they certainly are, until we learn how to 
bring them into order, which is the task of what we know 
as religion and its disciplines, simple or sophisticated. 

Meanwhile, the personality which is made up of these 
forces interacts with its surroundings and generates karma. 
Our personal reaction to this is to find some effects pleasant 
and we call them good, or unpleasant, and we call them 
bad. In reality, karma is neither good nor bad; it is simply 
karma and is exactly suited to the causes which created it. 
Indeed, the working of the karmic law may be likened to 
that of a celestial computer. There is a tradition of certain 
agencies known as the Lipika or Recording Angels. They 
do far more than keep ledgers of our acts. They are con¬ 
stantly being programmed with new information which, 
added to the material stored in their “memory, feeds back 
on this and alters the resulting impact from moment to 
moment. This result is in perfect dynamic balance from 
instant to instant. There is perfect justice throughout the 
whole universe. 

All of this suggests that karma is a somewhat mechanistic 
process paralleled in Newton’s famous law that “to every 
action there is an equal and opposite reaction.” And so it 
is. Effect follows cause, inevitably. But it is obvious that 
in many cases a karmic reaction is not immediate, that 
many “wicked flourish like the green bay tree and die in 
full enjoyment of the results of their misdeeds. But karma 
is not a fixed quantity like the debits or credits entered in 
an account book. It is made interestingly elastic because 
of the complexity of factors involved. We have not only 
the cyclic workings of the mechanical cosmos, we have 
other and more personal factors less mathematically exact 
to be placed along the time-track. One can forecast an 
eclipse or a certain stellar configuration, but one cannot 
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accurately forecast what a living entity such as collective 
humanity, may do, and so what effects will result, let us 
say, at the time of some physical or meteorological event 
To a greater or less extent individuals are involved in 
wars, revolutions, earthquakes so long as they are human: 
they seem to have no more free will or ability to choose their 
fate than the animals have to act of their own volition in 
the face of a cataclysmic storm or drought. But this is to 
forget that a human, in addition to involvement in the col¬ 
lective biosphere, is also a developing individual, within 
the Ring-Pass-Not” of his or her personality. Morever, 
unless the intuitions of the multitudes are only wishful 
thinking and not based on inner knowledge, it would seem 
t at some form of human individuality is not restricted to 
time. Following its own cycles, it returns to earth many 
umes before it can become truly free of the “wheel of rebirth,” 

3 e . r w hich it determines for itself whether or not it will 
make use of a new body. 

n . *k e me antime, the vast array of cosmic forces is working 
its own pattern. In it individuals have their own unique 
ace, and it may be that certain karmic forces do not come 
into n } a . n ^ est operation until the “slot” in time arrives 
cha W 1 f^ 1 - 3 P erson fits- It is only as the inner Self takes 
dom^of° h k- S P ersona * fi e ld that a gradual growth of free- 
result° C3 °* ce an( * w ill comes into view and modifies the 
m a ” 1 karmic effects, at any given moment 
as a co ° U ^ n0t °f karma as a fixed quantity so much 
on an°^ S !f- n -* y balancing and moving pattern impinging 
that it . ln< * lv *dual at each moment of time; and, further, 
This ° ne m individuality plays an increasing part 

and to n i, W ^ rn events i s known both to psychologists 
inindiv'^i religious teachers or gurus as a stage 

come 1 u . e lf* rea lization. It starts when pupils or students 
pantheo >nSC, *°^ S ^ r * n touc b w ith what I have called the 
the confr W - t ^ n ’ begin to know “how they tick,” and bring 
they w !, Ctln ® dements into harmony and order so that 

t - °* c together instead of as a warring and self- 
negating mob. 

Now, we may say, the processes of karma become reversed. 
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In the past, individuals have been at their mercy, a more 
or less passive victim of their own acts. Now, however, 
through what is taking place within, one becomes in¬ 
creasingly able to alter the effects of these past acts on 
the immediate situation. The gods within become har¬ 
monized and no longer virtually cancel themselves out 
in conflict, but like a well drilled team work in increasing 
unison, so that the individual personality brings from 
within itself a new force which plays into the external pat¬ 
tern of karmic effects. To put it provocatively, the active 
Self remakes the past from its operational point in the 
immediate present—something clearly unthinkable if 
ones mind sees life only from the angle of linear and 
sequential time. Yet it is not only believed but known to 
be so. by the mind which can effectively hold two views: 
causality and what, for lack of a Western word, we call 
Taoism or synchronistic, co-incidental science. (The word 
co-incidental designates the meaningful incidence at a 
given time and place of the various factors involved in 
any situation.) 

The co-incidence of outer and inner events and situations 
can perhaps best be illustrated by reference to the horoscope 
of a newborn child. For despite what one scholar described 
as its intrinsic improbability,” astrology, properly used 
and understood, has proved to many intelligent people- 
including C. G. Jung—that a chart of the heavens at the time 
of a birth can give endless insight into the child’s latent 
character. And, later in life, because the relation of the 
stars and planets have changed, it will help to indicate what 
concatenated “influences” are at work on and in him at 
any time. This does not mean that individuals are fated 
from birth to be the slave of their nativity, because, as I 
have said, the nuclear Self is not a passive onlooker in the 
development of a character, but plays an increasingly 
powerful part in the process, as one becomes self-realizing 
and self-actualizing. 

So while it is true that, say, a “badly aspected” Saturn 
may lead to a frustrated, held-down personality, or Uranus 
may indicate the likelihood of upheavals and changes, the 
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wise, by understanding and accepting themselves in a positive 
manner, will discover how, by cooperating with the forces 
in the personality—the gods both within and outside oneself 
—they can change their whole attitude toward life and find 
harmony and happiness. Saturn-bound persons, when they 
have performed the magic act of self-acceptance, may 
find the most obstinate obstacles melt away in a manner 
which seemed impossible so long as they feared, rejected, 
or tried to escape from them. Uranians may find a quiet 
harmony coming into their lives. It is as if the change inside 
the personality also changes the environment. Or, physically 
sick or disabled persons may find out how to five happily 
with their disability, “staying with it” instead of fighting 
it, and so halving its pain. Victor Frankl, in Man in Search 
of Meaning, points out that the inalienable freedom to choose 
ones attitude of mind persists, even in a Nazi prison camp. 
Kow to bring about this change is an individual matter, 
ut in general terms it comes about as a result of any kind 
°. including that of psychological analysis of the 

n §nt kind. The key to it is self-knowledge and self-under¬ 
standing through deep self-examination. 

Happiness is not found by trying to escape suffering but 
y realizing that it is something one has evoked by one’s 
own acts. So also is pleasure: one should enjoy (“find joy 
) the pleasant things in fife, and avoid mortification 
1? ^rortify means to kill) from the detached central point 
th * c in the deeper sense, not the reflections of 

^ Self in the desire-field of personal ego. 

1 hus it would seem that the “Man of Tao,” or Confucian 
Q u P er i°r Man,” the true yogi or rishi, mystic or saint, is 
-who, in whatever terms, or by whatever method—whether 
• e me ditation or psychological analysis—brings order 
arb" h° use of the personality. Such persons become 
r iters of their own acts. They will still, since they are 
st ma . n ’ generate” karma; but not only will they, step by 
of p' * earn h° w to deal with what lies behind them in terms 
in f lIne ’- find the way to resolve, at the existential 

s <mt in which it occurs, any new karma which they create. 
en fhe backlog, if any, shrinks until it disappears altogether 
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and they are free. They “rule their stars,” not by attempting 
to force their will on the universe, but by learning its laws 
and becoming its completely obedient servant. In this way, 
as against that of the prekarmic, premental animal, they 
will now work from the center of their being as self-aware, 
self-understanding individuals, Perfected Humans. 

To sum up on a practical level, the active, self-actualizing 
person needs to realize that: 

(a) Karma is geared into the whole cosmic process; 

(b) It represents the personal and individual impact of this 
process on oneself; 

(c) It is selfhood which initiates the chain of cause and 
effect which we call karma. This selfhood may be strong or 
weak, depending on the degree to which one has ordered 
and taken control of the forces within the personal field. 
If it is weak, persons are carried more or less passively 
by the ebb and flow of the collective forces around them. 
If it is strong, they step-by-step take charge of their own 
destiny. 

(d) Selfhood or self-identity is acquired, not by attempts 
to force matters into the shape one believes one desires, 
but by understanding and self-awareness. For as one not 
only knows but, as Teilhard puts it, learns to see oneself 
in the process of knowing, what has been an indirect, more 
or less ineffective impact of the true Self on the environment 
becomes more direct and cooperative with the total cosmic 
process we know as Nature or God. 

(e) To do this well requires a mind developed sufficiently 
to integrate what, in one aspect, is the duality of the ordinary 
science of causality with that of what Jung has called 
synchronicity, or Tao. 

(f) When this occurs it is as if the Self, as it were, remakes 
the past from the immediate now, insofar as it changes 
the immediate impact of ancient causes on the present. 
The result is modified by the Self at the moment that past 
impinges on it at any instant of time. 

(g) This, clearly, from the immediate instant, influences 
the future: for the wise person, ideally, deals in a positive 
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way with events as they occur and leaves no backlog of 
unresolved material to be carried forward. There are no 
new causal residues to bring out effects at a later date, and 
the individual becomes free in the deeper sense, ready for 
the great step which is known as entry into Nirvana, Moksha, 
liberation, or salvation. 


(h) Such principles, even if only partially understood 
and practiced, have an immediate practical lesson for us 
in our daily lives. For they show us that karma is no accident, 
U )i exac tness, we are bom at a particular time 

f n . a Particular place because, whether we like it or not, 

1 is the only proper one, and so the best for us at the time, 
is should make us think very carefully, before we try (as 

and* 311 ^ 0 toc * a y) t0 u proot ourselves from our own culture 

2 , embrace an alien one, seeking to become Hindus or 

tryin S t° r SuflS - When we are born in the West: or ’ in reverse ’ 
ui the E° * Urn * nt ° Europeans or Americans when born 

convert 3St resub is rarely a success, because would-be 
karmicalf^Tu e ^ ect fugitives from the life they “earned” 
psvchni ^ ^ e y have run away from reality into what, 
re ligion 0glCalIy ’ * S fantas y> however genuine the actual 
a few ex° r C ^ eec ^ tbe y adopt In general (though there are 
into the t Ceptlon ® am ong individuals who have not fallen 
step thev^ awa its most of these transvestites), the 

culture wh 3VC ta ^ en uprooting themselves from the 
to. Reality^ 6 l ^ ey belon § * s backward from, not forward 
spiritual f H° ner or ^ ater they will have to discover that 
land, howe eed ° m * S - t0 be f° und at home, not in a foreign 
to bel to th V6r Seemin 8ly romantic and “holy” it is supposed 
and Paris a° D6 W ^° ^ as tbe eyes to see ’ London » Los Angeles, 
and Jerusalem USt 3S and as Varanasi, Mecca, 

we would^ 5 notber i ess on to be learned from karma, which 
if not yet i n ? We ^ to introduce into our way of thinking, 
Portant toda ° °u F speecb - 11 is becoming increasingly im- 
for sexual ^ , en men and women vie with one another 
this there if quality - 11 is to be hoped that at the back of 
neither men^ 3 profound intuition, that we are in reality 
nor women but human monads, and as such 
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at once sexless and also having the qualities °fkoth inascu 
Unity and femininity. But the “Ring-Pass-Not of the^nonad 

is, in each incarnation, sexed as either masculine or feminine 

and, since the incarnation represents the fnn s ° . .. 

experience, there is a reason why the Self is, or 
embodied in a male or female body. ., 

The task of would-be wise individuals is o 
their sex, learning the deeper meaning of inascu 
femininity, while at the same time not dimini 
reneging on the spiritual and mental qualities of the ‘ 
sex but bringing them into play from within. is in 
the masculine or the feminine “unconscious W1 r 
conscious and operative sexuality of the outer S arn * 
that unconsciousness. This is a fact recognize y 
better kind of depth psychologist, notably by Jung aa 
colleagues, where the man’s “anima or t e wo_ 
“animus” is taken as an important “archetypa im 6 
every self-realizing student. A “man” should live e » 
while using his feminine intuitions and feelings, a ^ 
should be able to be feminine without either 
her masculinity or trying to become dominant an 
line” in the wrong way. , ^ 

This, of course, is a far cry from saying tha we 
not study other philosophies and religions. On 
trary, the wider our scope the better, provided we a 
our mental knowledge the supraintellectual iuncuo 
understanding, and thus acquire wisdom. What is 
to the individual is the emotive quality of .*! 8 k 
by becoming outwardly a Hindu swami or Bu is 
or Japanese Zenist, one is liberating oneself tr ° m 
karma. At the same time, we need to discover that t e 1 
tion which the serious and realistic seeker is trying o 
can be found anywhere, any time, when the stu en 1 
wardly ready. It is probably so near that we canno 
it because we reach too far, so obvious that we canno se 
it; and, moreover, it may even be that we have a rea y 
touched it but, with minds full of doctrines, menta con 
cepts, rites and observances, we cloud over the vision our 
inward eye has given us. Rituals, meditations, discip ines 
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and the like may help, but they do so only for a time. After 
that they become clogs in the wheel of progress, addictions 
as to any other drug. It takes courage to drop all the con¬ 
tents of one’s mind, accumulated through aeons of time, 
and to proceed unfettered into the darkness, relying not even 
upon a nameless and faceless god, but upon one’s own 
individual Self. Yet, I believe, such is the way in which 
the individual finds release and mastery over the wheel 
of rebirth and of karma. 

Part Two 

There is more to be said about karma than I have written 
a ove. For it would seem that the goal of every human 
eing can be summarized by saying that nirvana, moksha, 

1 eratlon , salvation can be reached only when persons 
j arma-free, that is, when there is no backlog of causes 
c^aymg i nto th e i r present state; when they are, so to speak. 
Ion ^ Cte ^ y gathered up into the immediate now. But so 
their ^ 6aSt aS tbe y are i ncarnate ’ their very existence, 
are ^ resen . ce * n the manifested universe, means that they 
phvs^ en i erat * ng * carma at every instant and by every act, 
and tlf ° r P. s y c ^* c ' The difference between such persons 
to res ^ feSt -* S ’ bowever ’ that they have found the means 
and th > e Ve ^ karma at the vei T insta nt it is generated, 
I n • P? ss fr° m moment to moment in time. 
themsd lnC1 ^ e ’ means that they have learned to attune 
m oment S a ^ so ^ ute ^y to the cosmic pattern as it is at that 
what is , S ?. at there is no kind of stress or conflict between 
and what 3 ' P* ace within the individual monadic field 
\Yh e th 1S ba PP en ing in the universe as a whole, 
time fro ^ WC u P on universe as proceeding through 
dynamic ^ ast . t0 future, or whether we see it as a constant 
resolutio * n creation and destruction (or better, 

can be s^ ^ a ^ Wa 7 s at work together, each fleeting moment 
°nr jobt^ aS inte 8 rated whole of which we are a part, 
universal h**’ is to brin 8 ourselves into step with the 
ment Th' 1 an< ^ to ^ ee P pace with its forward move- 

ls is the whole purpose behind what we know as 
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religion and should be the aim of all religious creeds 
and disciplines. 

In other words, there is a personal and individual impact 
of karma, in the greater sense of movement in the cosmos, 
on our own individual monadic field. This field, as I have 
suggested, centers round its own “sun” or “god,” the true 
Self, and it is because this Self is not yet in command of 
its field that humans find themselves in trouble, out of 
tune with the world in which they live. They will suffer 
for this until harmony is restored, not because God punishes, 
but because free will enables them to act differently from 
other monads, both on their own level and at the levels 
which contain them (e.g., the biosphere of the Earth, the 
solar system, and so on). Erich Fromm said that the first 
genuinely human act was when, in Eden, Adam and Eve 
disobeyed Nature (God) and asserted themselves in such a 
way that they cut across the laws of prehumanity, thus 
beginning the long karmic road. 

Humanity’s task is thus to restore itself to a state of nature, 
of harmony with the world, to return to God—without, 
however, losing the precious things acquired during 
“estrangement” One of these is individuality, the sense 
of Selfhood, which distinguishes the human from the 
prehuman animal. 

This Selfhood, however, has to become something very 
different from the little selfhood of the psychological ego, 
which is constantly obtruding itself and interfering with 
events in daily life, demanding the fulfillment of instinc¬ 
tive desire. 

The process of extracting Self from egoism is the aim of 
every true religious school. Moreover, as students move 
along the paths laid down by these religions, they have 
step by step to find their own individual discipline and 
proceed alone and unaided except from within. 

It is here that the modern schools of the deepest of depth 
psychology can be of immense use, because (thanks to 
Freud, however much we may disagree with his interpreta¬ 
tions) they teach us to confront ourselves, and suggest 
the means of “getting at” the unknown side of ourselves 
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which we call the unconscious. The same could, in theory, 
be done by a direct study of the forces, psychic and physical, 
named by science but known more intimately to us as 
archetypal images of gods, heroes, symbols. A valuable 
way to begin on this way is that adumbrated by Freud in 
his Psychopathology of Everyday Life —even if we find his 
preoccupation with the physical body inadequate and 
tiresome. For he draws our attention to the meaningfulness 
of mistakes, slips of the tongue, and the “irrational” world 
of dreams and fantasies. We find meaning in these things 
when we learn to study them; and they will start us on the 
discovery of this inner field around the Self, the unconscious. 

ne needs to go through this state; it leads on to what are 
really the grass roots of humanity’s actual quality. 

Now we begin to meet the essential Human, in the form 
o what Jung called the archetypal images: the gods of 
e pantheon within us, figures of power and charismatic 
a ue which are capable, as we allow them to operate on 
“ “ us ’ carrying us from the realm of the gods to that 
w a ■' ^ n . Um ' nous Source of all things. We are, in other 
truth S w °rld of myth, that is, of the deeper 

Mv*u* ^° out ourselves and our origins as human entities, 
to b th 38 k een sa ^ by Annie Besant, as well as by Jung, 
a 6 . e * rue history of humanity, both individual and as 
rpnU^ C ^ S ’ anc * t0 represent our attempts at spiritual self- 
Za 10n the form of dramatic stories, 
dividual * Carn a h°ut myth as applied to each of us in- 
of our 3 \' ,We *° take control over our destinies, i.e., 

as a UF *h ^ ons ^P to the cosmic myth which is the universe 
closed ° e * s worth realizing, as it is clearly much 

and of° ° Ur ex P er ience to think in terms of myth 
acts a FI* an< * goddesses, of symbols and sacramental 
mat . n objects, than to use the languages of physics and 

miif>v. eniatlCS ' ^ or w hile they are equally valid, they are 
Ea h* 10 ? 6 remote ^ or th e ordinary individual. 
an j ,.°. as ’ as a monad, is the expression of a personal 
Dlete th Ua ^ tt is for each of us to fulfill and com- 

. a ™yth in terms of the personal, subjective drama 
°uc in our dreams, visions, inner experiences. For 
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as we work it out, we bring our nuclear Self into its true 
place as the center of our personal lives. Also, by ordering 
the “gods” within us, we catch up, as it were, with the cosmic 
situation as it moves from moment to moment in constant 
flow, and so find at once complete freedom, the “liberation” 
so often spoken of today. But, paradoxically, we do so by 
becoming completely obedient and at one with the world 
we call external to our personal monadic selves. This is 
to say, in another way, that we free ourselves from the law 
of karma by becoming part of the universal karma which 
is the very life of a manifested Godhead. 

What it amounts to is that we cannot know God without 
knowing and understanding the gods: those gods which 
are both cosmic forces and forces within our own monadic 
sphere. We may know all the teachings about the universe 
(I use the word “teachings” rather than “fact” because 
most of the facts about the cosmos are quite beyond our 
immediate experience, and so have to be taken as unproved 
hypotheses), but they will have little value or significance 
to us unless we know our own home-self, our own domestic 
gods, the actors in the individual myth which is each one 
of us. The fact that (like the monadic principle outlined 
earlier in this article) this myth is based on the same blue¬ 
print (see comparative mythology and its exegesis in 
psychological and religious texts) with the same basic 
figures of hero, villain, demonic forces, redeemer, etc., 
does not detract from this principle. The pantheon is in us, 
but it functions in its own individual way, this way being 
linked with the general pattern exhibited in the universe at 
any moment of time. 

As these gods represent karma in a cosmic sense, so do 
they represent karma in relation to our own individuality. 
Liberation and nirvana (“the cessation of error and of strife") 
come when the individual monadic pattern harmonizes 
with the cosmic one, and so becomes integrated with it. 
We are then “united with God the Father” and so become 
the oattern of the universal Christ or Buddha. 
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Excerpts from reviews : 


‘What’s an anthology on karma doing in an astrological book review 
column? The easy answer is that karma is a buzz word of the New Age 
movement, of which astrology itself is a part. If you think that’s all there 
is to karma, or if you’re just curious about what the term really means, 
you won’t find a better introduction to the subject than the third edition 
of Karma, Rhythmic Return to Harmony. To be sure, some of the contributors 
to Karma: Rhythmic Return to Harmony give credence to the pat answers. 
Shirley Nicholson, for example, sees the big picture and convey an 
admirable image of it in her essay “Karma as Organic process,” Which 
along is worth the price of this book.’ 

Richard Nolle 
Horoscope-may, 1991-27 

.It consists of research done by 24 authors, including Ralph, 

Waldo Emerson and Aidoms Huxic, on the concept of karma. It is a 
collection of works by intellectuals from all walks of life. Including 
psychiatrists, religious scholars, astrologers, Jungian analysts, journalists 
and economists. It has a higher educational value for the individual who 
already has a basic working knowledge of karma. The book begins with 
the origin and philosophical theories of karma. The characteristic of the 
karmic concept that all the essays universally acknowledge is that karma 
is the catalyst which continually impets the cosmos to return to its 
harmonious balance. This book is interesting in its examination of karma 
in relation to different aspects of life past, present and future.’ 

The West Coast Review of Books, July 1990 

‘Karma: Rhythmic Return to Harmony is a collection of 25 articles on karma. 
It is not so very long ago that in the west the word karma had limited use 
outside Theosophical circles. The additional material covers a broad 
range of thought on what is after all a difficult concept. The new titles 
have been borrowed from a number of sources, and some were first 
published a number of years ago. In it Taylor has some interesting things 
to say regarding health in relation to karma.’ 

Ted G. Davy 
T.S. Canada, Nov., Dec. 1990 
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